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CHAPTER \IL 

FROM THE DEPOSITION OF RICHARD II. TO THE 
DEATH OF HENRY V. 

% 

H ENBYIV. was involved in so many troubles at home 
that he could not attend^ for some years after hi8^lBllrp- 
ation, to the pending matters of dispute with Prussia. 
Meantime the subjects of both countries carried on a pi* 
ratical warfare^ in which the English seem to have 
the most successful^ but also to have shown themselves 
the most barbarous. But the Hanse towns gradually 
became involved in the dispute^ and the balance was then 
m much against the Englisn^ because the Vitalians were 
employed in their service, and also ^cause the indtu 
ence of their powerful and well-organised confederacy 
was exercised, wherever it ^tended, to exclude English 
goo Is* or to prevent their sale. Too many of the 
Hanse merchants had covertly engaged * in piracy, since 

* The English ambaasadors affirm, that ** the doers and authon of the 
damages, Injuries, and rcbbeiles,” of which they compUAned, vere^* hirad 
thereunto at the expenses and charges of the compnon societies*' of the 
Hanse cities ('Wismer and Rostok seem more especially intended); ** and 
tiiat the inhabitants of every household in the forestid cities, each man, 
according to his ability, wittingly and purposely set finrth one, tsro, or more 
men for the very same expedition wherein ail and singular the fbresaid 
trespasses were committed.”—'Hakluyt, i. 170, 
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th^ eiicouragemeat to it ^as first so rashly held out by 
M^ieklbabarg. The better part of diem, however, were 
deabous igj^ trading in peace; and the governments bofii 
Jingh^d and Prussia, each f^sufiering in &e diminn. 
fiion of their customs,/issailed by the complaints of their 
Buldects^ and hUving, by rcaron of thdr distam^ from 
each other, and remote Tela|jionB, no feelings of mutual 
hostility, were sincerely dedrous of accommodating all 

A.i>. diEFeren^s. Accordingly, in the fifth year of Henry's 

1403. reign, ambassadors from jhe master-general Conrad von 
Jungingen came to England. They arrived in July ; 
and file intercourse between the two countries was then 
re-opened till the faster following, after which it was 
again to be closed, unless, in the mean time, an agree¬ 
ment should ’have bi'cn feoncluded. Letters were sent 
by a merchant of Lynn, notifying this to the grand mas* 
ter: the injury which both parties had sustained was 
charged in these letters upon pirate's roving up and 
down the seaand Henry particularly requested a more 
free passage for his subjects to parts of Sconia, “ for the 
providii^ of herrings and of other fish there.” 

1404. The amicable purport of the king’s letter was fully 
acknowledged, and answeretl in a correspondent spirit. 
But the grand master objected to open his ports before 
all matters were finally settled. To this,” he said, we 
answer (under correction of your majesty’s more de¬ 
liberate counsel), that it is far more expedient for both 
parts to have this prohibitiqp continued than released, 
until such time as satisfaction be performed on both 
sides unto the partfes endamaged, not in words only, but 
actually and leaDy in deeds, or by some course of law, 
or friendly composition, there is no equid or in¬ 
different kind of consort or trade betweoa the im|iover- 
isbed party and him that is enriched, between the 
jiarty which hath obtained justice and him tliat hath 
obtairfed none* and between the offender and the party 
offended; becau^ they are not moved with like affec¬ 
tions j for thd remembrance of injuries easily stirreth 
tip inconsiderate motions of anger. AUo such a kind 
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of tejnperfttiure or permixtiop^ as it were> by way of 
contrariety, breedeib more bitterness than sweeti^ss, 
more hate than love; whereupon more gise^us com* 
plaints, as well unto your highness as unto oursdves, 
might be occasioned. The Lor^ knoweth that, even 
now, we are too much wearied and dis^eted with .the 
importunate and instant complaints of our suhjeets; in¬ 
somuch that we cannot, at this present, by ai|y con- 
venient means, release the said prohibition, before we be 
sufficiently inibrmed by your ^^esty’s ambtsa^ore of 
the satisfaction of oureendama§ed subjects.'* With re¬ 
gard to the Hshery on the coast of Sconia, he%aid, 
that, full sore against his will, he |jad been compelkd 
to send a force against the queen of Benmailc and her 
people, but that a truce was bow concluded, and that 
force had returned home. “ JP’ar be it from me,” he 
added, ''that our subjects, being occupied in wars, 
should in any sort willingly molest any strangers of 
other lands or nations soever, not being our prqfessed 
enemies j for tins should be to oppress the innocent in¬ 
stead of the guilty, to condemn ^e just for the unjust, 

Jtau which notliing can be more cruel, nor a revenge of 
greater impiety;” Well liad it been for humanity if 
the Teutonic order had always acted with the same 
equity and moderation towards its neighbours as towards 
distant England! 

Upon the receipt of these letters, the king, itom his 
court of parliament, then Md at Coventry, sent as am¬ 
bassadors to Prussia a knight, a clerk, and a citizen of 
London, who, it is honestly admitt^, went oat" very 
slightly ^informed.** They went, however, with the a.d. 
sincere intention of consentij^g to whatever should appear 
j !st; *and the Hrussian ports were presently opened aftar 
their arrival. One of the worst cases on the part of the 
English had occurred about the time that the grand mas¬ 
ter’s letters were written: three Livonian ^ips hath bedh 
" robbed and rifled,” and above 250 oJ the persons on 
board, " of whom some were noble anti other honour-. 
able personages, and the rest common merdiants and 
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maiineVBj were very barbarously drowned.’* It was 
readily |m)inised that such goods as could be recovered 
should bO} restored, and full resdtudon mad ^; and that 
the king would, ** of his great piety, vouchsafe efikct. 
ually mme convenieiK and wholesome remedy for the 
souls of such persons as had thus been murdered/* 
Punz^ment was not requi:^ed, and seems not to have 
been intended^ though the offenders wcftre known*, far¬ 
ther tlytn that they should be made amenable for the 
satisfaction that was due^ Ambassadors on both pmrts 
met at Dordrecht, and a burgomflster from each of the 
Han^ cities of Hamburg, Bremen, StraUund, Lubec, 
Gripeswold, Campen, Rostok, and Wismer; and it was 
not till the close of their conference that it appeared these 
burgomasters had authority of negotiating, or con¬ 
cluding aught at all; ” they engaged, however, that pro¬ 
curators from their respective cities should be sent to 
England, with sufficient instructions and powers. The 
conipVdnts on all sides were then investigated, and 
fairly, as it seems, adjusted. The largest demand was 
that of the Livonians; and it was agreed that the goods 
of which they had been plundered should be prized, and 
approved, not by any English, Prussian, or Livonian 
merchants, but by some other indiflferent mercltants of 
good credit, valuing them at the true rate of merchants, 
to which such like merchandise would have amounted, 
if, at the time when they were taken, they had been 

f 

* Great part of the goods were known to be in the town of Newcastle. 
*' One Uenteld also hatK<tlie best of the said ships in his poHsesaiini. Also 
it is reported, and thought to be true, that certain furtiem of lAndon, 
which will lie detected in the end, have had a gre.'it part of the said goods, 
namely, of the tUrs.'’ Good part of the cargo consisted in wd.. and furs, 
being articles which “ redounded to^tbe use and commod^of the king.” 
The Livonian merchants valued the shim and goods atL,£'8037 ISs. which 
upon investigation the ambassadon reduced to 13.«. 

The demands made by the Hansc towns did not bear investigation so 
weil I lamburg claimed 9117 nobles and SO pence, which sum was cut down 
to 416 nobles and 5s. The claims of the other towns were reduced in much 
tMc sanae promrti9n, allowing them still the right of establishing them, if 
they could i out it is qjrident that throughout these transactions the Prus¬ 
sians acted with probity, and that on the ^rt of the Hanse towns there was 
tlrst piracy, and then<%raud The final settlement with them is not stated ; 
hut the Prussians and Livonians had to receive hrom England the twosurns 
of 8957 nobles, and SS1|496 noblea and GM. t and to pay the two sum» of 766 
BobicaaiMlis^. 



he Bcdd at Brug^'" Ae cme meatia of <^iecScit^ 
^iraey^ St was pFdmified, on iliepart of Bn^and, tltatlB 
any English port or plaoe, goods, of whl^ ^lieite vaa 
either it^ormation or pi^ble easpicion tliat they had 
been piraticaUy obtained, should A>e nsized by the go*> 
vernOr or keepers, and k^t in safe cu^ody, fai^r. 
aHy to be restored to th% owners when Sawfdly de. 
manded; which duty, if they omittet^ or denied to 
perform, the said persons in authority 6boul|} theiiia- 
selves make amends to the igjured par^.** The same 
system was to be dbserved in Prusria; and either 
country, in case of 48 non-observance on ^ othel part, 
might make reprisals upon the go<)ds of the foreign 
merchant. The final conferences were held at the Hague, a.d, 
when the ambassadors were in|trffeted to ‘^ponder by 
the equal weight of diligent examination, in the • 
balance of justice discuss and define all and singular 
the grievances and damages inflicted on both parts.'*' 
Henry IV. ratified the agreement thus made for-H08. 
asmuch,” his letters said to the grand master, " as it 
hath been always our desire, and is as yet our intention, 
that the league of amity and the integrity of love, which 
hath of old time been observed between our and your 
subjects, may, in times to come, perpetually remain in¬ 
violable ; and that your and our people may hereafter, 
not only for the good of our common weal, but also for 
the commodity and peace of both parts, according to 
their wonted manner, assombie themselves and enjoy 
the faithful and mutual conversation one of another.” 

The payment was to be made witfiin three years, in 
three e^ual portions, the balance, as regarded Prussia, 
beinjj against England in the proportion of about 
to one. The king protested that " these enquiries, 
in very deed, proceeded out of his consent; and as 
touching the request,” be said, ^*^01 your ambassadors, 
and of the Livonians, whereby we ,were reqifired* to 
procure some wholesome remedy for t|je souls of certain 
drowned persons, as conscience and religion seemeth to 
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diaBenge^ (Sn n^$rd of vAom we axe moved %it}i com. 
pasdotij and do^ for their aak^^ heartily condole thek 
mishaps, )> you are, our entire friend, of a^certainty to 
understand, that after we shall be by your letters ad¬ 
vertised df the putnber, state, and condition of the sidd 
parties drowned, we will cause suffirages of prayers, and 
divers other wholesome remedies, profitable for the souls 
of the 'Secease'lj and acceptable to God a,nd men, re. 
l^iouslf to be ordained and provided; upon condition, 
that for she souls of our drowned countrymen there be 
the l^e remedy provided by you.^ The Almighty grant 
unto yourself, and unto your whob order, that you may 
prosperously triumph over the enemies of Christ his 
cross! ”* 

The dispute with^'th^ Hanse towns was not so soon 
adjusted, nor by such amicable means. They had com¬ 
mitted great outrages upon the English ships and resi¬ 
dents at Bergen in Norway, in consequence of which 
certai# of their merchants, residing at Boston, were ar¬ 
rested by the king’s orders, and compelled to give secu¬ 
rity fon, reparation. This only irritated the towns, who 
were insolent in their strength, and seem to have pre¬ 
sumed upon the disturbed state of England. About the 
time that the negotiations with Prussia were concluded to 
the satisfaction of both parties, some fishers from Norfolk, 
pursuing their calling off the coast of Norway, ran into 
a port, which, in the English statement, is called Wynd- 
ford, for shelter, being in fear of the king’s enemies, 
who were then at in great force. Instead of finding 
there the safety which they expected, they were attacked 
by land and sea by the Hanse-raen from Bergen, and 
about li>0 of them were seked by these ruffians^ tied 
hand and foot, and thrown into the sea.'' The Haiise- 
men set England at defiance, and said, that as to the 
security whicl^ had been given they cared nothing, for, 
if it were paid, tthe whole amount upon their society 
would not be sixpence a head. They seem, however, to 


* Hakluyt, i. 154—177. j Rymer (second edit.), vlii 112. SOS. S34. 395, 
466, 467, 601. . 
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have beea brou^t to terms f lien th^r shops and o&er 
property at Boston were sequestered.* 

No iffigulty had been found in satisfying ^he people 
of Ostei^o and Westergo, in Friseland^ against whom ^ 
the same land of private and pir|dcal hostili^iesf had 
been carried on^ as with the states on tRe They 

particularly requested tha^ the captain of Calais might 
no longer send armed vessels to sail from tfpit port 
against them, in aid of the count of floHaiid or J^is 
allies ; aud they complained that he openly eqreriained 
in his pay those pirates, pubuc enemies of God and of 
all good merchantS| who were known by the ndine of 
JLikedelers. ^ ^ 

These affairs, which during their continuance must 
have seriously interrupted the consmerce of the country, 
would have been much sooner terminated, had they not 
occurred in what the chronicler of our civil wars truly 
calls the unquiet time of king Henry IV.” His usurp¬ 
ation excited in the French court a strong fegling of 
abhorrence at the injury done to an anointed king, 
to a crowned prince, and t5 the head of a realm.” § 1400 . 
The frontiers of Picardy and of the Boulognfiis were 
immediately provided, and tlie navigation of the Somme 
closed, no exports for England being permitted to pass 
Abbeville, nor any imports from that country admitted. 

This alone, without any actual hostilities, reduced the 
marches of Calais and Guisnes to a state of ruin.]} The 
count of St. Pol, who ha^married Richards half sister, 
urged the king of France to declare war, and he him¬ 
self sent letters of defiance to Hen^,—considering, he 
said, t|^c affinity in which he stood, and tlie love and 
esteem which he bore tg king Richard, and the re- 
nrofeh it woirid be to him and his descendants, and the 
indignation of God which they should have cause to 
* IWmer, vUi. 722 .73a‘ 

t Though these piracies wore carried on Orom English ports,.(oreigpm 
seem to h?ve been engaged in them Two of th% captains, of whom the 
Hanse towns complain, are called by the strange names of Marcus Mexto 
de Vowyck, and wilkok de Meer de Triroiiwe. ‘ii—ttymer, viii. 5269. 

t Rymer, viii 193. The peace wa* again renewed with these “ most 
ancient confederates," after some like interruption, in 1478.—Rymer, 152.51. 

.. ^ Holinshed, iii, 15. ICFroissart, 14. c. 118. 
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apfirebetMi^ if he did mot, attempt to ,<lthe v^geattoe for 
his deidh } ** wherefore," le oontinmed^ 1 mske hnowm 
to you by these piresents, that I will aimoy you by every 
pebble hieaus in my powers personaUy, *an4 by my 
fidends, r|latiom8, and subjecto, and will do you all the 
hurt i can by set* and By land^’ So sensible was Henry 
of his danger at this time, that he called upon the pri. 
mate to make "all abbots, j^ors, religioners, and other 
ej^esiastical persons whatsoever, take arms, and array 
therosef^es in thousands, hundreds, and twenties, seeing 
that the whole clergy weffe bound, equally with other 
faithfial subjects, to put their helping hands to the de¬ 
fence of the,holy church and df the*kingdom ; and that 
the enemy, with i great fleet of ships, and a mighty 
multitude of armed ipen, vjollected upon the sea, threat, 
ened to destroy the ki'iig, and his kingdom, aud his 
people, and to subvert the English church/' t 

Meantime an army was assembled in Picardy, which 
should have landed in England, to have supported those 
lords who endeavoured to restore the deposed king; but 
when their defeat was known, and the murder of that 
unfortifiiate prince, this force was disbanded, j; Charles 
was desirous of having his daughter, the young queen, 
restored, who was yet a child, and whom there was 
some intention of detaining as a hostage for that part 
of king Jean's ransom which had not been paid. § 
Henry, on the other hand, well knowing that many of 
those great barons who had proved unfaithful sub¬ 
jects to his predecessor were not likely to be more 
faithful to him, and tliat they already repented of 
their imprudence, if not of their treason, wished by all 
means to avoid a rupture with France, and would gladly 
have obtained the young queen in manriage fch his 
eldest son, as one who " in blood and age was in all 
things to her equal." This proposal, w'hich a sense of 
feelings and hsnour might have witlilield the French 
from entertaining^ was waved by them, on tlie plea that 

* Monstrelet. .Tohnes’t tranulEition, voJ. i c. 10, 

t Kymer, vui. 12S 158. ; Holioshiid, lii. 15. ^ p. Daniel, y. 397. 
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tbeir Mng was not then in a^te of mind to be omir 
suited on such a question, an access ha^ng seized him of 
that madnegs from whidi he never lecover^. The 
commissioners by whomsihe overture was made then 
treated of peace ; and a truce for ^ix-and«twq|ity years 
was concluded, which wan, in fact, a fenewal of that 
for thirty years that had^been made with Hichard. 

The queen was shortly afterwards sent home, ’^^th ail 
the jewels, ornaments, and plate that shb had broujs^t 
into England, and a large addition to them gived^er by 
the king ; and she was married ere long to the son of 
the duke of Orleans. * 

This accommodation with the French government dfd 
not secure Henry against hostilities* from the Fiench 
coast. The count of St. Pdl bore what an Engliida 
chronicler has called a deadly*and malicious hatred *’ 
towards him: a just and honourable enmity it might 
rather be deemed consid ring the near tie of marriage 
by which he was connected with the deposed and mur« 
dered king, if he had manifested it in some worthier 
way than by a predatory expedition from Harfleur to 
die Isle of Wight. The islanders collected toon in 
such strength to resist him that he was fain to return 
with little spoil, and some loss of reputation.f A more a.d. 
successful descent was made tiie same year, near Ply* 
mouth, by the sieur du Cha.stel, from Bretagne, with a 
great company of Normans and Bretons : tliey entered 
that town, remained there^some four-and-twenty hours, 
plundered it, set it on fire, and carried off their pillage 
and their prisoners. | This proiif>ked a spirit of re- 
Sviitful^pnterprise. The west countrymen set forth a 
fleet under William Wil^rd ; and the king appears 
0 hfve commissioned him, as a likely means for obtain¬ 
ing some relief in his present want of money. Wilford 
took forty lawful prizes, laden with iron, oil, seap, and 
Rochelle wine, to the amount of 1000 tuns, upon the 
coast of Bretagne; forty more vessels he burnt; landing 
at Pennarch, he laid the country wasfe for some miles 

• HoHnshed, iii. 18. ^ f Ibid. 22. t PaUyan, S71, 
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ai;ouii4f and did the s^^ne on a second descent at ot. 
Majttliew^s, which towif’he fired, thus retaliating for 
what h^ been done at Plymouth.* But vengeance was 
promptly tdten for this, if‘this were the same fleet 
which the admiral^of Bretagne, with the sieur du 
‘Chastel, the Sieur du Boiijj and some 1^00 men of 
armsj in thirty ships, encoijntered ofi^St. Matthew’s, and 
defeated, after three hours’ action, taking one carrack, 
forty ships, ^nd 2000 prisoners, the greater part of 
whom*^they tlirew overl^ard, those only being spared 
who promised to ransom theif lives, and appeared 
able* to make good the engagemgntt The French, 
that they might ^not seem slow to such mischiefs,’ 
made, in the winter, another attempt upon the Isle of 
Wight: they disenfbajlc^ about 1000 men there, and 
had got togetlier a great booty of cattle,” when the 
people came upon them in such strength that they 
were driven to their ships, leaving behind them their 
A D. prey,jjand no small number of their comrades, A tliird 
J404. attempt was made upon die same place, with more 
filree, but with no better speed. What is called a great 
navy appeared ofi* the island, and sent on shore to de¬ 
mand a specific sum, iu the name of king Ilichai'd, and 
, queen Isabel his wife. The islanders replied, that king 
Richard was dead, and the queen had been sent home 
to her own country; on that score, therefore, there was 
nothing to be demanded from them, and notliing would 
they pay: but if the Fre|‘ch desired to fight, they 
might land without opposition, and have six hours 
allowed them to refresh and make themselves ready, 
and at the end of that time they should not faij, to have 
battle; when the French hqard this stout answer, they 
thpuglit it best to decline the invitati&n, and feturn 
without any farther attempt. ;j: 


* Speed, filS. Hlolinghed, iii. S7. 
‘ Heflin..■ 


+ MoDstrelet, c. 12. 


_J, 111. t c, i*. 

t ricfllngiicd, iiCs7.3S. This must lie the expedition which Mon^elet 
speaks of in hu I9irti cnaptcr. St. Pol commanded, collected about 16(X) men 
at arms, with many nobles, at Abbeville, and embarked at Harfieu^ hay¬ 
ing there commended themselves to the protection of St Nicholas. Vyhile 
they were setting fire to some miserable villages in the Isle of Wight, a 
priest, he say% came and deluded the count with proposing pay a large 
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' t'he sieur da <%astel did not come off «> easO}^ from 
anotlier expedition to the wesi coast, vrliidi he made la 
company with the admiral of Bretagne. That coni.*, 
mander had taken aome food English prizes laden with 
wine in the preceding year, andothat iraccesff had. en¬ 
couraged him. They sliled, with thirty ahips and 
1300 men at arms, from St. Maloes, and landed near 
Dartmouth; where, both by land and by v^ater, they met 
with a reception which they had little expectec^ 'flae 
people of the county rounch came to the aid of the 
townsmen, and defetiued them ** in plain fight: the 
women, it is said, hurling of flints and pebbled, and 
by sucli other artillery, greatly advanced their husbands^ 
and kinsfolks' victory.** Aq, English fleet, which ar¬ 
rived in good time, captured m§n/of the vessels. The 
sieur du Chastel, his two brothers, and some 400 m«ai, 
were slain. Orders were despatched by the king, that 
none of the prisoners should be sent out of the king¬ 
dom without his special license*; and this was followed 
by instructions that Bertranr de Guytyn, Jehan Gaudyn, 
and Olivier Arall, who are called inights, Tange de 
Chastoll, Henry de Chastell, and a certain Welsh 
esquire, should be sent to the king, that he might con¬ 
verse with them, and learn from them as much as he 
could concerning the secrets and devices of his ene¬ 
mies, f Accordingly they were conducted to London, 
by the boisterous troop of plain west-countrymen who 
had captured them, and»who now presented them to 
the king, praying that they might i^ap some commodity 
by their captives. It was but reason,’* says Sj>eed: 

wheit*>fore the king, who took pleasure to talk with 
the Ipsty western men, himself caused their purses to 
he stuffed wilh golden coin, reserving tlie prisoners 


ransom for the island St Pol too easily listened ; for it was a device on 
the part of the priest to amuse him with words, untit the EngUsih shauld 
arrive and give them battle; and when the courit discovered this, he re> 
embarked in haste. 

* The order was repeated some weeks afterwards^ and addressed also to 
the baileys of Falmouth and of Weymouth.—viii. 362. 

. f Bynier, vliL 357, S.'iS. 
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to reptit hittmU wiih adwtutafe out pf t^ejir mniKnnt. 
Half raB8(»n was tli( king’s shs^ej and in this ilw 
sl^iice a grant of it to the q^n. t 

Borne of the enemy were cAptured the same year in 
unsuacessful descent upon the Dorsetshire coast, 
hear Portland, *and a great Mspute concerning the jai-' 
Doners Drose among the caplprs. They were, however, 
wise enough to refer it to the sheriff and other persons 
pf aut||ority iSt Weymouth, and the decision was, that, 
for the §ake of peace an^^ good-will, a tenth of what¬ 
ever money might be raised, either by selling or ran- 
eomihg the prisoners, should be di^ibuted among those 
who, having beeu^ngaged in the fight, had not been 
so fortunate as to secure any prisoners for themselves. 
This award was ctJhfi|med by the king, hut witli a 
proviso, that it was not to he taken as a precedent in any 
like case thereafter. J 

In the winter of the same year, great damage was 
done ,in Kent^, by the waters overflowing the sea 
banks, during a storm, in which Flanders suffered more 
tlian in any former inundation whereof any reinem- 
brance*had been preserved; a tract of four-and-twenty 
miles in length was lost there with all its cattle and in. 
habitants, neither sea-wall, dykes, nor dams being able 
to resist the force of the waves, impelled by a (tempes¬ 
tuous north wind. Much of the land about Damma and 
Sluys, which, with so much industry, had been re¬ 
claimed from the sea, was |hen lost.|| The Spanish 
historian of Flanders observes, upon this occasion, 
that no like portion*of territory in the world could have 
compared with tliis in wealth and strength, h«d it not 
been for the frequent lossefn which it sustaineti from 
this cause, and for ttie destruction which tlie people 
brought upon themselves by their seditions. The Flem¬ 
ings w3re, indeed, the most turbulent, as well as the 

• •• • 

• Motistrelet, C. 14. Vabyan, 571. Holinshed, iii. S9. S|)eed, 618. Catn- 
den, !! 9 . 9 

f Kymcr, vlu. 885ii t Rymcr, viii. 356. 

' ^ Holinshed, lii. 3S. |) Gabbema. Nederlandre Watorvloeden, 145. 

1 Sueyro, il 55l 
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Ikiost iadustt^tliB.*of men. Even the dear deejre of 
peace with EogUti^j, whic^, meremtHe peofiej, 
had 00 often "ei^reased, and aometiines acted uj»on, in 
oppoidtion lb thdr coiu;| 8 ^ was connteractedjf at. dns 
time^ hy some of those restless adventnrets who looked 
upon war^or piracy as th^ easiest^way ^ 'weiltbj, and 
cared not by which denomination the predatory CoUrte of 
life that they pursued might properly be call^. They 
had some pretext for their vocation before the trdce b^ 
tween En^and and France was renewed ; the duke df 
Orleans^ in whom th^ management of affahrs dtfting the 
king's malady was vested, having refused to let Flai^yders, 
as a dependency of France^ remain neutral. * Corsairs 
accordingly had been fitted out in allnbe Flemish poirts; 
they captured many English •vessels which were laden 
with wool, and bound for Zeelattd; and, with a ferocity 
that belonged to the national character, they hung such 
of the sailors as were not put to the sword, t The En¬ 
glish r^'venged this hy a destructive descent upon Cad- 
sant, having increased their own force by hirinff sOme 
ships of the Hollanders and*Zeelander$. Against these 
latter the Flemish government made* war in a«way as 
effectual as it was easy, by seizing all the property 
belonging to Holland and Zeeland subjects in Flanders; 
and this soon led to an agreement there. :|; 

But the English, as they had more cause for hostility, 
were also better enabled to carry it on. With them it 
was not an affair of individual interests. The king, 
provoked at the insults wfiich Bt. Pol and the Bretons 
had committed upon his coast,' ai^d at the cruelties 
which the Flemings had committed upon his people, sent 
out a flbet under* his son, the lord Thomas of Eftiicas- 
ter, fafterwar^ duke of *CJlarence, to revenge these 
injuries, “^either by battle or depopulation of the sea 
coasts.*’ He, coasting along, and landing divers 
times, fired ships, burnt towns, and destroyed people, 
without favour or mercy.” { Then entering the Zwijn, 

• 

f Speed, 619 HdUiuhed, )i. S9. 
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he buifpt Bjan^ ^ips hdonging tf* lhe EasterHngs 
and o^er mer^ants i}i*Sluya harbrnpr^ and besieg^ 
ihe eaa^. It was well <lefendedj and the eaidnf Pew* 
Infc^e WBB killed in an unsuceesaful assaplt.* The £n- 
gjish deposited Ms body in the church of Ter Muyden^ 
W:hiehj, fol' that |easod| they spared when they burnt Heya. 
vliety aud Coudekerke^ and lasted the Isle of Cads^it. 
When the duke John the Bold came against them with 
a great forcej^Ghent alone having supplied him with 
7^)00 wen, they removed the body for interment in its 
own buiial place, and pvt to sea; less from any ap. 
preh^sion of the duke's streng^, than because tbey 
believed a report that he was about to attack Calais, 
and thought they might be needed there for its 
defence. Walter Janseiv a seaman in great renown 
among the Fleming, followed them in his galleon ; 
and, watching his opportunity, cut off a ship which 
had much booty on board, and, among other treasures, 
the frontispiece of the altar from Ter Muyden: the 
ship he carried into Dunkirk, and this was restored to 
its place. * On their way,* the English met with three 
Genoe^ carracks, one of which, “having the wind 
with her,” endeavoured to run down the lord Thomas’s 
ship ; “ but, by the good foresight of the master that 
ruled the stern, the violent sway of that huge vessel 
coming so upon them was avoided; yet the cairack 
struck off the nose of the English sMp, and bruised her 
on the side. Then began the fight, very cruel, till the 
earl of Kent came to the reiicue ;** and, after a severe 
conflict, the three ^Genoese vessels were taken. The 
lord Thoraaw proceeded to the coast of Normandy, 
where he burnt the Hogue and other places ,**10 the 
number of six-and-thirty, alkd laid the country ^aste 
for some thirty miles. He then carried liis prizes into 
Rye, where one of them took fire, and was consumed, 
“to the loss,”^says the chronicler, “and no gain, of 
eitKer of the parties," t 

The duke of Burgundy's intention to besiege Calais 

» Sucyro, iL 59. f HoIImhed, ili. S6. 
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ISy ivfiiMd of the Ft«iich goviirii^ 
itiept to mcitr kkimj^soeli m^ore. Hkfrepfuttume 
were complete/ end npoti a great seahi; and hie resent*. 
rnsni at havllngthem tl»|B titrated is said ^ . have 
been the Ixnme^ate eanse of that deadly hatred against 
die dnhe of Orleans, whic|| broOgBt so^any*Yiiisenes 
upon France. Neither were his Flemish subjects dis¬ 
posed to second his intentichs against England, or to 
submit to them. Their trade with that^iCOunt^ was 
of too great importance, and the mercandle interest a? 
that time strong cn^gh to •prevail over the* priva¬ 
teering; so that, upon complaints hang made 
England to the great* trading cities, they had induence 
enough to have the admiral Van llUnckart banished, 
with two bastards of count Louis de Male, and some otlier 
persons of distinction, who hadHaCen an active part in 
the predatory warfare. • 

The only serious attempt which was made by France 
in support of those who resisted Henry's usurpation, 
or revolted against it, was on the aide of Wales, ib aid 
of Owen Glendower. Marshal Montmorency and the 
master of the arbalisters were sent witti 12,000 men to 
Milford ilaven, where they landed safely, though not 
without losing most of their horses on the way* for 
want of fresh water. They came with 120 sail: lord 
Berkeley and Henry Faye, who commanded the fleet of 
the Cinque-ports, burnt fifteen of their ships as they 
lay in the haven* and captured a squadron of fourteen 
on its way to the expeditioif widi ammunition and stores. 
By land the invaders were more forttmate. They made 
an attempt upon Haverfordwest, where they burnt the 
suburbs'^and the town, but were repulsed by the earl of 
Arundd when, they attem;^d to take the castle. Tliey 
wasted ti»e Country with fire and sword, took Caermar- 
then, effected a junction at Denbigh with Gieqdower* 
burnt the suburbs of Worcester, and, when th^ king 
came against them in person, with a great force, he 
could obtain no advantage over them. Eight days 

A 

* fiueyro, ii. 5a 
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&«D|]| ^mot^ to 
''ifl^tili^t;,^ vm cOMijmmd ^ 

cjUtod^'Siomeof Im stoves. Fitil!* 
Wsles^ aiid ;;;i^ 

hi^ 1 ^ ^eatMM suoo^, tlie Fmdi v«tEEme4 to ^soitr 
oirn coio%ti7, ,«iritti., s^itoe ere^ Ibot w4th fto otit^ «4- 
yiA>rtsgej.<, a >sliM e9cpoi^jl90&^ , Eig&t ah^ 
ir!(^ a ei^it»iHid-t|i^y, oonnieying, veMoreek. 

to tlti^ been, coptisred on tbe way; sitd 
Ifaye brought home, the oowst of Bretagne^ 

priees^ larkn with iron, salt, oil, aiui EocheBe 


anil £nghmd had ever been ill imghbbnrf 
^ eadi other, nor had any approach towards a better 

been made since the line jpf the 
,nnB was traced out. The exiles and xnakccm* 
teipts'itf One coimtry were bar^oixr^, at this timer as they 
aver'Were, in the ether. This led to ope%war; and a 
stnadtoB, under sif Eobert Logon, attacked an Englhii 
dshn's off Aberdeen* $ome good |^ipe nC 
l^ynn jh^pened to come up in time tp sad their country*. 
1 ^, m^d Logon' htmsidf, " with the residue ^ his 

Tim E^lish then; landed 

s^^ oite€^ney8, and, totted, them,/' t Bdhwri-'l 
oCBeot^tdi wlm had lost sn excdlhmt and dearly beloved 
v^e, wSib was h^o^lf d^^lnh^ laso old ag^^ and sut^ 
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rounded by nobles distinguished for their ferocity and 
factious spiritj even in factious and ferocious times, 
wished, by lyivice of the bishop of St. Andrews, Henry 
Wardlaw, to send his oniy remaining son to France, 
ostensibly for education,*but ratheiji in truth, safety. 
There was then a negotiation going orf, as it appears, 
between Henry’s agents an^ some of those nobles who 
were the curse of their country, for the deliverajpce of 
certain great fugitives into the king of EiiJ^land’s han^ 

— which was to certain deatli. A kinsman king 
Robert, sir David Fkinniing, discovered these practices, 
and gave the personi^ whose lives weie aimed at, t^iely 
warning, so that they made their way into Wales. 
This sir David was charged to conduct the young prince 
Jarhes to the place of oinbarkhtioi*; and as the prince 
would not have been safe from treason on the mainland, sir 
David lodged him in tlie castle on the Bass Hock, till the 
ship which was to carry him to Franco should arrive 
fro^i Leith, and take him on board. Having left him 
tliere, sir David ^vas presently afterwards murdered by 
some of the party whose designs agiynst the exiles be 
had frustrated. In consequence of the mord open 
troubles that ensued, a year’s truce with England is said 
to have been obtained ; and during that time, according 
to writers whom there is no reason to distrust, young 
James embarked from the Bass. Coasting along, the a.i» 
ship was detained off Flamborough Heatl, by some 
cruisers belonging to Cley^in Norfolk, and carried into 
an English port *; and though the chihl (for»Iames was 
but in his eleventh year) was pri^ided with letters 
from li^ father, requesting the king of England that 

* Hall fcaysthat Hotspur’s son, Ati'HTy, was with him, and that “by 
rigour m t('in))ost thry were driven on the coast of lloiderness, ealle<l Flam- 
borou|^h H ad, where the loung prince, to refresh himself, took land, and 
he wrought not so pnviiy but that he was known, and taken, w’ith all lii$ 
com)>any "—P. SD I'lie statement in the text rests, however, ngt only on 
other uulhoritu'S, hut on hts own : — 

“ Upon the wavis weltering to and fro, ^ ' 

So hifoitunate was we that tremyt day. 

That niaugre plainly qiietlier we wold u »no. 

With strong hand by force schortly to say 
Of inymyes taken and led away 
We wereii nil, and brought in thair cuntrie.” 
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favour might be shown if by any chance he should 
land within any of his ^lominions; reasons of policy 
prevailed over rectitude and honour; and^ ^conformably 
to the aclvice of the privy touncilj the prince was 
treated a prisoner. But this injustice provided better 
for him than hfs father’s caieful foresight would have 
done*; even confinement, perhaps, at first came in aid 
of a s|udious ^and gentle disposition, which was im- 
lyoved by th§ best education that the English court 
could i^^ply. Boethius was his consolation in prison, 
and Chaucer his model.*' He Ixrame a most accora- 
plishfd and amiable prince : he formed an attachment 
which ended in a marriage every way suitable, and pro¬ 
duced his iminectiate enlargement; and when, after 
twelve years of as iTVich liappiness as could be enjoyed 

• He says himself,— 

“ Blissit mol be the Ooddis till 

So fair, that Rlatercn in the armanient, 

And biiBsit be thair myght celestial), 

I'hat ha've coiivoyd bale with one assent 
• Mv lute, and to so glad a consequent: 

And tliankit bt* Ftirtiriy’s exil tre 

And whele that thus so well has whirht me ” 

When ilenisy “ assembled Ins Council to know what should be done ivith 
this noble infant, some,” says Hall, “ to whom the continual wars and daily 
battle was both disploasant and odious, affirmed that there could not hap 
pen a better or a more surer occasion of peace and amity betweeti both the 
Tcaliiis ; which being so oflered, tliey would in no wise should re,>ect«l, 
but taken, considering that this prince was sent thither in trust o'l sale, 
guard, in hope of refuge, and in request of aid and comfort ngaiust his evil 
willers and malicious enemies; others (whose opinion took p'.aci^ affirmed 
him to be a prisoner, and so to be ordered, forasnuich as lie was taken, the 
w ar being open, and that his father did not only maiiit iin the e irl ol Nor¬ 
thumberland and other rebels within his country, and gi\e them great 
honours, but also sent a great number ff his nobibty against the king, at 
the battle ol Shrewsbury Wherefore it was agreed that lie should be de¬ 
tained as a prisoner, lawfully taken and duly appiohended Wlien tidings 
of this dehnitive sentencirwasi showed to bis failier, he took such an inward 
conceit, and so sore a pensivene.s«, that be emled his natuial life within a 
few months after Although the taking of this young pni ce « as at tlie 
first tune disi»leasant to the realm *it Scotland, yet surely alter, he and all 
Ins region had great cause tc vejoicc,%and thank (tod of their (c^tuiiate 
chance and good luck that enseed. For where before tfiat tune the people 
of Scotland were rude, rustical, without any urbaiiitv, ba.'ing little learn, 
ing, and less good marnors, and good qualities least of all, this prince, 
being eighteen year prisoner within this realm, was so mstructCHl and 
taught by his sehooimasters and pedagogues, appointed to lorn by the only 
clewienty of the kii%, that he not only flourished in good learning, and 
fresh literature (as thotime then served), but also excelled in all points 
of martial feats, musical instruments, potlical arts, and liberal m'ienccs. 
Insomuch, that at hi^eturn from captivity he furnished his realm both 
with good learning and civil policy, which before was barbarous, savage, 
rude, and without all good nurture.”—P. SO. 



ROBIN MEND-HABKBT. 

» • 

in his miserable station^ he was murdered by a knot of 
traitorous subjects, he left fcft himself a more honour¬ 
able remembrance, as the best poet of his fge, than 
royalty can confer, or w&lth and fortune purchase.* 

In the hostilities tliat ensued,;fthe vice-admiral of 
England, sir Robert UnffrevilJe, infested the Scotch 
coast. Some little time bel^orc^ upon an incursion into 
Scotland, he had burnt the town of Peebles, and ob¬ 
tained from the people of that country, wh|^ weJe 
not unwilling to profit by t^ir neighbour's V)ss, the 
name of Robin MendJtnarket, because his men measured 
the cloth which tb^ took there by the spear or the 
bows-length, and sold it at plundere^,’8 price. He how 
entered the Forth with ten ships; and remaining there 
a fortnight, landed every day qp dtie side or the other, 
and spoiled the country, notwithstanding the duke of 
Albany and eail Douglas had brought together a con¬ 
siderable power to oppose him. He burnt thegalleot 
of Scotland (being a ship of great account) witli tmany 
other vessels, lying at the ssirne time at Blackness, over 
against Leith; and at his return Imought with him 
fourtecu good ships, an<I many other prizes of clothes, 
both woollen and linen, pitch, tar, wood, flour, meal, 
wheat, and rye, which, being sold abroad," says Holin. 
shed, the markets were well holpen thereby, so that 
his surname of Robin Mend-market seemed very well 
to agree with his qualities.” t Umfreville has a 
much better claim to remembrance; and it would be 
wronging his memory to omit it here. He and his 
nephew, Gilbert earl of Kyme, and their kinsman, sir 
John (iray, w'ere sent with an English force to assist 
the duke of Burgundy against the Orleanists: they had 
taken a rrrat nSany prisoners, and the duke commanded 
tliem to put them all to the sword.ij: But the English 

leaders made answer, that they were not sent “thither 

* *. • 

* Chalmers’s Lifp <>f James I. Poetic Remains tif the Scottish Kings 
JTordun, lib. xv c. 18 f iolinshed, in. 40. Speed, 620. 

*f- Holiiished, in .'iO. llardyn^;, 366. 

i It appears that sir Manserd de Bos had been put to death, and divers 
others., Vi-hic'h the BurguRncans bought of the Englishmen that had taken 
them prisoners.—iil 51. 
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to actas butchers; they would neither kill their prisoners 
nor c^er them in the market for sale^ but put them 
to their /air ransom, according to the lavs of arms; 
and they drew themselves ujf in array with their pri¬ 
soners, ta defend, if need were, to die with them, 
as honour required. This determination had its effect, 
and the duke was politic qnough to applaud them for 
tlie spirit they had displayed. * 

A.D. • At Ujiis time the French applied to the king of Cas- 
140.5. tille, Hffnrique III., for ^val aid. The Seville fleet of 
galleys, which would otherwise hftve been sent, was too 
far custant: the king, therefore, cyderetl forty ships to 
be made ready wijli all speed, and three galleys in San- 
tandes, appointing Martin Ruiz de Abendafio to the 
command of the forfaej, and Pero NiRo to that of the 
latter. The two commanders were enmined to wait for 
each otlier, and to keep company; although it was 
well known that ships and galleys could seldom act 
togetlier, because it suited the galleys every night to 
seek the shore, and the ships to keep the sea. Pero 
Nino, afterwards Conde de Buelna, was a man of high 
birth, and had previously distinguished himself by 
his services in the Mediterranean. The king, who was 
then rejoicing over the birth of a son and heir, and 
whose heart was opened by festivity, provided this 
squadron most liberally: it was manned with the 
ablest men who could he found, either as soldiers or 
sailors; and money was iiol* forgotten, though by the 
treaty between the two po^^irers Fiance was to take upon 
'itself the charges of such a force while eni])Ioyed in its 
aid. So little concert was there between the tvo com¬ 
manders, notwithstanding th^ir instructions, that while 
the ships were at Saiitona, the galleys 5bt out in*quest 
of tliem from Santander, looked for them every where 
hut in fhe right place, and having got to Passages with- 
ou*l finding tfieip, made at once for Rochelle. Pero 
Nino presumed his influence, his abilities, and his 
good fortune; and probably he was better pleased to act 
independently with a small force than to co-operate 

• ilardyng, 368. 
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trith a much larger^ in whichithe part which he could 
bear must necessarily seem sifbordinate. Gutierre Diei! 
de Games, who accompanied him in the exp^ition as 
his alferez or standard-bearer, wrote the history of his 
master; and this chronicle is one^of the most curious 
books of its kind.* ® * 

They were received witK great honours at Rochelle, 
where the constable, Charles d’Albret, came to niheet and 
confer with him. As Martin Ruiz did* not arrive, #t 
was determined that the galle|rs sliould try the.ij: fortune 
in tile Gironde ; and iSiither they accordingly went, with 
two shallops in coippany, having French archeA and 
arbalisters on board. They failed iij taking any of tlie 
English or Gascon vessels in the river; but they car¬ 
ried ofi* cattle and prisoners, fire to the standing 
corn, burnt some hundred and fifty houses within sight 
of Bourdeaux ; and having plundered all on which they 
could lay Iiands, and committed all tlic devastation 
they could, they were lucky enough to return Ro- 
chc'llr without falling in wilh an English fleet. It was 
consult vod a great exploit to have'ventured where no 
enemy >, galleys had ever ventured before them,* and to 
have laid waste the best peopled and best defended part 
of Gascony.t While they were lying at Rochelle, a 
French knight arrived there with two galleys, which, 
at his ow'ii cost, he had built and fitted out at Mareeilles. 
He was of the king's household, noble, rich, and adven¬ 
turous ; but for some of liioae affairs, the chronicler says, 
which may hap])en to great persons, he had found it 
necessary to leave the court, ^llius person, whom 
(TUlieKre Diez calls Mosen Charles de Sabasil, was the 
Sieur cle Seigiielai, ('haries de Savoisy, who had been 
broug..^ jp with Charles AT., and held the office of first 
chamberlain and chief cupbearer. He had ]>resumed too 
much upon his rank: a king’s officer having eiltered his 
apartment to arrest one of his servant^, who was'vhaTgcd 
with robbery ami murder, he had maltreated tlie officer, 

* Cronica del t’onde D, Pero NiCo, part ii. c 16,17. 
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and thus brought upon himself a serious process, from 
which he was relieved by tobtaining letters of remission, 
and undergoing the disgrace of being forbidden to leave 
Paris for two days. A yeaf or two afterwards, his 
grooms, as they wege going to water their horses at 
the Seine, fell ih with some tcholars of the university, 
who were walking in proqpssion to St. Catherine du 
Val dej^ Escoliers. The grooms, with that insolence 
14^1 ch the retliners of the great frequently cb‘splayed, 
rode a^nst the scholar^ and hurt some of them; 
and the scholars, not being of^ an age or temper 
to ensure the outrage patiently, fttacked them with 
stones, and knockei^ some of them off their horses. The 
aggressors upon this hastened back to die Hotel de 
Savoisy, returned armed^with bows and arrows; and, 
with some of their fellow-servants to assist them, fell 
upon the scholars, and wounded some of them, even in 
the church. A great uproar ensued which ended in the 
scholar^ overpowering them by numbers, and driving them 
back, soundly beaten, and same of them severely hurt. 
But the university immediately, by their rector, appealed 
to the king, and required instant reparation, declaring, 
that if it were refused they would quit Paris, and fix 
themselves somewhere where they might be safe. This 
affray was far more serious in its consequences to the 
Sieur de Savoisy than the former outrage had been : he 
had probably abetted his people in this also ; and the 
influence of the university w^ such, that he was ba¬ 
nished from the king’s household, and from those of the 
princes of the blood; and deprived of all his offices j he 
was condemned to found two chapelries of 1 (Xk livres 
each, which were to be m the^miversity’s gift, and his 
hotel was rased to the ground.* Upon this ht? toolc to 
the seas, not as it appears for the sake of plunder, but 
for the tove of enterprise; and being enamoured of 
some lady of high rank, he bestowed upon his ships 
such profuse expanses as other knights lavished upon 
their armour and other equipments. His-galleys were 
said to be more beautifully finished than any others of 

* Monstrelct, c. 13. Morcri. 
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<liat age, and their flags to ha^ cost more than In ordi¬ 
nary cases would have been deemed sufficient for fitting 
them entirely out. This adventurer propos^jl to join 
company with Pero NiiSb, and try their fortune upon 
the English coast. They were ki^wn to each other by 
reputation: it was agreetl that the S|)aniard was to 
take the command^ and t^at before they crossed the 
Channel they should keep along the coast, of Br^tagne^ 
in expectation of there finding the Spani^ fleet. ^ 
They passed Belle Isle, wjjere, according to^fhe his¬ 
torian of this expediAon, the inhabitants lived without 
any preparations or^ means of defence against ally in¬ 
vaders, trusting to the protection of tlje church, the pope 
having pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
all who should offer them arij^ worong; which protec¬ 
tion, however, it is intimated, was not always sufficient.^ 
At Br'^st they found Martin Ruiz and his fleet, as they 
had expected; but neither he nor those who were under 
his command chose to concur in Pero Niiio’s pi;ojects: 
they had brought merchandise with them, and were 
wholly bent upon such profit as might be made in their 
own wa). And here, the author says, it is to be observed, 
that when the king sent forth a fleet, it generally 
happened, since he had ceased to send his own captains 
with it, nothing but profit was cared for. If it was 
despatched to tlie assistance of an ally, the commanders 
received pay from both sitles, took care to station them, 
selves where the enemy coy Id not come, and plundered the 
country of their fiientls, upon the pretext that they 
were in want of provisions. Anti* when they fell in 
with nM'rchant ships of their own country, tliey took 
from tluon whatever they^ liked, telling them that the 
kinjfs .o’'vants must not starve, and bidding them 
apply to him for j)ayment. Thus they plundered their 
countrymen insteail of the enemy, and, for tlife sake of 
enriching themselves, brought an ill report upMi iheir 
country ; and this was the consequeyce of employing 
men who were inovetl by tlfb lucre of gain, and not by 

* Non tracn armsu, nin sc deficndon aunqnc lesfagan mal. 
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the hope of obtaining honour for themselves and their 
king.* • 

The author who thus describes the manner in which 
the Spanish naval service wal at that time conducted^ 
had formed no favo^^rable opinion of the English na¬ 
tion. They weVe a people, Ifc says, very unlike all other 
nations ; which he accountj'd for by the nature of the 
tribes £rom whom they sprung, and by that of their coun- 
t|y, which abflunded with food, and was rich in metals; 
by their^numbers, the lat^l being exceeding populous, 
as well as of great extent; and their maritime situa¬ 
tion, •by reason whereof they feartjd no other nation ; 
neither did they Jove peace, or ever desire to be at 
peace, for in times of peace it went ill with them at 
home: they were to# njaiiy for tlie land, and all could 
not be maintained then; wherefore, when at anytime they 
made peace, and the king gave his sah' conduct to foreign 
merchants, it was very seldom regarded. j‘\ml it was 
hecau^' king Richard had concluded a perpetual peace 
with France, he says, that Wis suhjecls had dcposc tl him, 
and put him somewliere, where he never aftei wards 
appeare'd, alive or dead.t When, however, in their 
attempt at crossing the Channel, the galleys met with 
bad weather, and after great danger put hack to the 
French coast, some of the adventurers obser\ed, that 
(»od favoured that vile peojde the English ; though they 
comforted themselves with thinking that it was because 
of their own sins, and that tliough they were sinners 
the English were worse, and, tbeiefore, better success 
might be liojied for*:j: 

The weather became favourable ; they made tke coast 
of Cornwall, captured some fishing boats, obtained from 
the fishermen such infonnation as they* wanted, and 
proceeded to attack an unfoitificd town, which the writer 
calls Chha, and describes as built on the si<le of a hill, 

• .* * A 

* rronica del Concle Pero Nifio, pari ii c 22 The editor observes, 
in hi<! prebuc to the wdy edition of thi...v oik that lias ever appeared, 
that it centaiiib a mui'li luller and rloarei aceuuut of the Spanish manne 
in thoiii- times than m to be found in all the rhrotiicles ol the kings, 
f Ib. c. 18, ly. t Ib. c. 22. 
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with all its streets leading t# the water: the place 
contained about 300 houses, *nd was very rich, being 
inhabited wholly by merchants and fisherme|i. The 
entrance of the port was difficult; for the tide retired 
with such tot';e that tlie galleys Rr^uld neithei; answer 
to the oars iior rudder, iill it had cjflrried them in 
about the distance of a ,crossbow-shot, when they 
found themselves in a port which was safe in allyinds. 
Here they laiuled, slew or captured many df the inhabiti| 
ants, who made a brave resist^cc, plundered an^ burnt 
the place, took two ships, and sent these wifti their 
lading and the spoils^to llarfleur- No time was Ititet in 
this work of destruction; and it was well for the a.ssaiU 
aiits that they made such speed, as they themselves 
acknowledged, when they saiSf in** what numbers the 
country people came to assist their neighbours, and with 
what spirit tliey attacked the galleys with stones and 
'roni b^Ji sides of the mouth of the harbour 
j) v*'nt out. ^ 

They ]»rofceded to Falmojjth, udicre a good body of 
men a I . nns and arctiers were in readiness to oppose a 
landing. Fero Nifio proposed ti? land, because lie saw 
it v'enied good fighting ground, and, moreover, it was 
I’ect'ssary to land because they wanted water; but Mo- 
sen Ciiarli's (as the Spaniard calls the French com¬ 
mander) was of opinion, that, considering the disparity 
of their ovso) numbers, witli those whom they sawrlrawn 
up to resist th.in, the attfjjupt ought not to bebaxarded. 
A mistake on the part of the French, that this W'as the 
place w here the sieiir dn tliastelf hfAl been defeated and 
slain, l\ad its effi'Ct in deterring tlimn this day; ami 
warm vords ensued betwgyn the cajitain and Pero Nino: 
but wli n the Matter had given up his intended enter¬ 
prise, the mutual regard which they entertained for each 

• 

* Cronira ilol Coiulc 11 Pero Nifio, part ii c 

f tJiitifrre lliez internipls his own narration htye to pive an wroiffltof 
this knipht, Moson (iuillfii del t’.'istel he calls him, and ot his exploit', and 
deatli; port|iie tie tan vaheiite ;• i.ui fuerte c.inane'*i corno el fue en estc 
mundo, r izoii e^ de facer gmnd nieneioii en lis histonas tie los nohles Cabal¬ 
leros ijuaiuio fi casn vinieien (p. M'He makes no mention of the part 
which the D(’W)n.shjre women had in his defeat. 
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Other, and the sense of their .common interest, soon re¬ 
conciled them. They sti»od out to sea that night, being 
in fear of meeting an English fleet; on. the morrow 
turned t)ack along the coast, till they came to Ply¬ 
mouth : ,a good to^j^n it was at that time, and with a 
good fortress, *where there was no landing against the 
will of the inhabitants, except at some distance from the 
placCj^which, if attacked from the land side, was not 
Ijrong. It st(k)d upon the banks of the river, about a gun- 
^ot from the sea, and there was a bridge of boats laid 
across title river, like that at SeviKe, some seven or eight 
barka sufficing. There were many vessels lying there, 
which, upon sight of the Spaniards, drew up to the bridge. 
The adventurers entered the river, hoping to capture, or 
at least set lire to seme df these : hut such a fire* was 
opened upon them from the town, that they found it 
necessary to make off with all speed, lest the galleys 
should be sunk. Both artillery and the old engines 
appear to have been in use here: a stone is said to have 
been projected to twice tlje height of a tower, and to 
have fallen in the sea half a league off.t 

Their next attempt was upon the Isle of Portland, 
where they landed in the hope of carrying oft' some cat¬ 
tle, and what other booty they could find. The islanders, 
who were few and iU-armed, saw the galleys in time to 
retire into the caves, which they had converted into 
])laces of security or shelter on such occasions. The 
•marauders made but ^w prjsoners, and were soon re¬ 
called by sound of trumpet to their vessels ; for the tide 
having gone out, afehers and men at arms were hasten¬ 
ing thither from the main land. Before they withdrew, 
the French set fire to som^^ of the houses ; but tlie 
Spaniards took no part in this, and firevented their 
friends from doing more mischief in this way, because 
the people w'ere poor, and it was .their captain’s will that 
they should n^ver thus make war against the weak ; 
a rule, however^ which neither he thought proper to 

* L;uiv.ar(in tintos bombarciaa i' truenos — que los dc las galcras cuida- 
ron so. anegadiw. 

f CroMK-a liul Conde D. Pero Niilo, part ii. c. 23, £4. 
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enforce nor they to obseiTe at alh times. When the two 
commanders saw that they could not prevent succours 
from entering* the island^ they landed to suppcyrt their 
men^ and tliere was sharpi^hooting from the archers on 
one side and the arbalisters on the o|her* arrowa falling 
as thick as snow till night %ame on^ andf the invaders 
reimbarked. From thence they coasted on, landing for 
wood and water^ and to carry off cattle, and to burp the 
houses and the standing corn, till Pero l^iiio l^medf 
that he was not far from Poole. ^ “ This place,s^^ys the 
chronicler, “ belongs t« a knight called Arripay, who 
scours the seas, as a cpr&air, with many ships, plunfler. 
ing all the Spanish and French vessejs that he could 
meet with. This Arripay came often upon the coast of 
(’astille, and carried away many^shtps and barks; and 
he scoured the channel of Flanders so powerfully, that 
no vessel could pass that way without being taken. 
This A .’ripay burnt Gijon and Finesterra, and carried 
off the crucifix from Santa Maria de Finesterra, i^ich 
was famous as being the liolifist in all those parts, (as 
in truth ir was, for I have seen it,) and much more (la- 
mage he did in Castille, taking many prisoners, arid ex¬ 
acting ransoms; and though other armed ships came there 
from England likewise, be it was who came oftenest.” • 
It is edifying to perceive that every nation regarded this 
sort of piratical warfare, when it was carried on by their 
enemies, in its proper light, — and yet all pursued it 
in the same spirit themselvts ! The sea captain, whose 
name when thus Hispaniolised looks as if it belonged to 
an Indian cacique, is no otlier than tfic Henry Paye of 
the EngL'sh chroniclers. 

Pero Nino no sooner heard that he was near Arrifjay's 
plactf^ of ahode,*than he determined to return the visits 
which that corsair, as he deemed him, had paid to the 
Spanish coast. Accordingly they entered the liftrliour, 
and came at daybreak in siglit of Poole., Yhc toiV^ 
not walled, and a handsome tourer with a^polaf, which 


• CroHira dpi Conde I) Pero Nifio, pari ii. c i25, 20. 
i 110.1 feroiosa cortc cubierta dc iina capclta do c^taflo, redonda toda 
enteta k facion de una taza. 
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the chronicler de6cribe% must have been erected for the 
sake of the view which k commanded over that beautiful 
inlet, pot for defence. Here, as at Saimouth, the 
French commander thought*it would be rash to attempt 
a landivg ; and wl|en the Spaniard, as if the honour of 
his country required him take some vengeance here, 
persisted in his purpose, klosen Charles forbade any of 
his people to land with him. The Spaniards landed 
•imde| the ^'command of Pero’s kinsman, Feraando 
Nino,, with orders notgto encumber themselves with 
plun(ier, but to plant their banilfer before the place, and 
set%e houses on fire. One large building was main¬ 
tained awhile against them ; but when, after a stout re¬ 
sistance, they forced an entrance, the defendants escaped 
at the back part; jfnd,herc the invaders found arms and 
sea stores of all kinds: they carried off what they could, 
and then set the storehouse on fire. By this time the 
English had collected, in some force, archers and lucn-at- 
arm^j ; and having put themselves in array, they came so 
near that it might well b(V«een, says Gutierre Diez, wlm 
was of a ruddy complexion and who of a dark one. They 
had taken the doors out of the bouses, wliich they con¬ 
trived, by means of supports, to place before them as 
pavaises, to protect them against the crossbow-shot. 
Under this cover the archers kept up a brisk discharge 
with such effect that the arbalisters dare.l not t‘X])osc 
themselves, while they stooped to charge their arbalists. 
Many were w^oimded, and tl#9se whose armour protected 
them are described as fledared with arrows. Pero Nino 
seeing his peopli* in danger, and that they were begin¬ 
ning to fall back*, lauded with the rest of his men ; and 
the French then, notwithstanding their previous^deter¬ 
mination, hastened witli all speed, likS brave men, to 
support him. He set up theory of Santiago, Santiago! 

and thb English, who by their enemies’ account fought 

^ * 

* OutieripDiozhas not to PxpJiti.itt; here upon Uio iinporlanre and 

danKprorastandariWtcaroi’s office Without directty extolling himself, ho 
JeU the reader understand that he stood tliat clay a mark foi the archers, 
like another St. Sebastian, but with tins differetieo—qtie 1e raaiiiparaban las 
buenas arenas que tenia, aiinque cn algunos lugares ya eraii falsadas. 
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right well, were at,length corapjplled to retreat, leaving 
among the slain a brother of Ar^pay’s, a gallant inan.at. 
arms, who distinguished himself by his great exertions 
before he fell.* • * 

Here Pero Niflo learnt from his prisoners that the 
Welsh were in arms, and h#d baffleTi the^lcing’s forces: 
this made him regret the more that Martin Ruiz should 
have refused to co-operatc in tliis expedition ; for with 
such a force he felt confident that they miglst have taken 
many towns, that the strength of the country wouUf have 
been drawn from the ^oast, aifll that they migKt have 
‘levied contributions, and returned with great reputation 
and weaitli. “ If he had twenty galleys, as others ha/e 
had there before and since,’' says his standard bearer, 
'“it is to be believed that he would hjjve done marvellous 
tilings.” Gutierre Dicz was, iiidl&ed, devotedly attached 
to his lord ; and had it not been for his labours, Pero 
Nifio’a name would now be known only to Spanish ge¬ 
nealogists. But though he was an excellent alferez, and 
a good chronicler, he was by jpo means the best of*geo- 
graphers : for he says that they wejit up the South¬ 
ampton river, and came in sight of London, which 
stands about two leagues from the open sea, a great 
river called the I’liames coming from the north, and en¬ 
compassing the place on which it stands, and on the 
other side is the Isle of Wight.t They found a Ge¬ 
noese carrack lying there, which the English had cap¬ 
tured ; and they would h^e brought it off, but it had 
no sails: they were then about to burn it, when the 
Genoese came off to them in a boat,*antl, representing 
themselves as friends to the king of Castille, said their 
carrack had been taken, though it w'as provided with the 
king df England’s safe-conduct, and that they were now 


* Cronica del Condc D Pero Nifio, part h. c. 27 , 

+ —dixo el capital] que queria ir ver a Londres ; mandd facer la via 
de alld. K Ilegaron lasgaleras h un puerto que Hainan Antona cerciMe ^n. 
dre$. Londres parcsc..i cn un llano una grand cibJad : dcbiu aver dc la 
mar larga 6 alia dns legiias, Vienele do la parte del noHc un grand no que 
anda ccreando la tierra donde alia csiti, que Hainan 7l Artaini&a. Ea ahi 
luego de la otra parte ima isJa que Hamau I&la X)uy. It is remarkable that 
the editor has taken no notice of this extraordinary mistake. 
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making suit for its restitution, wharefore tliey prayed 
that it might be left unhurt. The reasonable request 
was granted: the galleys then made ftyr the Isle of 
Wightj*where they landed, and after some *skirinishing 
found it necessary to re-embark, and then returned to 
France.* • • 

. Reflecting upon this exj^edition, the author says that 
a man who makes war against (-hristians may be saved 
he pleases^ for in such a war the king is to see whe¬ 
ther Ihs cause be just or not, and the subjects, accord¬ 
ing to* the law of Castflle, are«.bound to do what he 
coinniands them. But in such a war the Christian 
must observe four things : he must never put to death 
one whom he has in his power, either as a prisoner, or 
as one who is ovejcomfe and at his mercy; he must 
neither rob churches, ftor offer any injury to those who 
have taken refuge in them ; nor help himself to any 
thing that may be found there, except a meal for him¬ 
self and his horse; he must offer no violence to any 
woman, whether married ^or single ; and he must nei¬ 
ther burn houses nor standing corn, because the mischief 
falls upon the innocent and helpless. These rules, he 
says, Pero Nino ordered to be observed every where, 
except in Arripay's country, because he had burnt places 
in Caslille. Soon after their return to llarfleur, Mar¬ 
tin Ruiz arrived there, and was reproached by Pero 
NiHo as caring little for the king’s service: high words 
ensued; and Nino at lastsaiij^ that he had not acted like 
a good knight, and that he would compel liim to ac¬ 
knowledge tills. The French interposed to prevent the 
combatt, to which this would otherwise have led, and 
they parted in enmity Encouraged by the success of 
their late enterprise, or, rather, by the little resiltance 
which they had found, the Spanish captain and Mosen 
Charlesii with a reinforcement of three French vessels, 
set#foBth upon Another expedition ; but they were driven 
back by storms^*and, as it was now late in the season, 

* Cronica del Conde D. Pero NifSo, part ii. c. 28. 

t lb. c. 29, 30. 
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1)0 farther operations were thqpght of till the spring; 
and Pero Niho, moving with hie galleys up the SeinCj 
cast anchor %t Rouen. He found his quarters most 
agreeable, not only because the French are an affable,* 
hospitable, and joyous people, oi|ing, as tlj^ chro¬ 
nicler believed, to the hapiiy influence wHich the planet 
Venus exercises over their ^limate, but also because, 
in the vicinity, at a place called Girafontayq^ by 
the Spanish writer, the old admiral of Prance, Reg^ 
nault de Trie*, who had retired from the service by 
reason of his age, kept a noble ffouse, and had, moreover, 
for his wife the most beautiful woman in all Fr.1!hce. 
The way, indeed, in which Pero Nifm w’a^ entertained 
there forms so striking a contrast to his adventures on 
the English coast, and represents soidully the best man. 
ners of high life in that age, tha^ a brief description of 
it may be regarded by the reader as a pleasant digres¬ 
sion. 

The old admiral's infirmities had compelled h^ra to 
retire from court as well as |rom war ; but his house 
or palac< was as well furnished and-*provided as if it 
had beeu in the city of Paris ; a river, the baflks of 
which were adorned with groves and gardens, was in its 
front: on the other side was an enclosed fish-pond, so 
large and well stocked that fish enough for 300 persons 
might at any time be taken there, by drawing oft* the 
water. Game of every kind abounded in the woods; 
and there was an establislinrient of hawks, hounds, and 
horses, suited to the admiral’s rank and riches. His 
lady was of the best lineage in Nofmandy, and kept 
the greatest state: she had in her family ten damsels 
of condition, whose only bijsiness was to attend to their 
own ^er ons, alTd wait U})on her as her companions, for 

besides these she had many ladies of her bedchamber.t 

• 

* Mnseii Arnao de Tria, the Spanish writer calls He was lord of 

Foritt*nay, (which is, prnbablv, the flirafontayna of the chronicll*,) lod 
resigned ttie admiralship, in 1405, in lavour of Pienf; dc llrehaii, sieur de 
Liandrevillc, surnamed c'lugnet, and called, by Munstr^lct, Clugnet dc Bra¬ 
bant.— Johnt’s's Monstrelctf i. 105. n. 

f MTon avian cuidado de ninguaa cosa si non dc sus cuerpos, C de aguar- 
dar a la Seuora tun Bolamcntc. 
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Her chamber, which waj> in a court or quadrangle, com¬ 
municated with the adiniral’s by a drawbridge. She 
and her^damscls rose early, and repaired tp the adjoin¬ 
ing grove, each with her praytr-book and her beads, and 
Aiere, a4 due distaijpe from each other, went through 
the string of their devotion^; after which they gathered 
flowers, returned into the, palace, went to the chapel, 
and Ijeard mass. Mass being over, roasted fowls, larks, 
|nd other bifds, were set before them in a silver dish, 
and t^ey drank witfb with their breakfast, they who 
chose, l)ut madarne seldom took any thing in the morn¬ 
ing* when she did, it was but litde, and only for com¬ 
plaisance. Thia done, the ladies mounted their palfreys, 
which were the most beautiful of their kin<l, and richly 
caparisoned; the kflighfs and gentles, Pero Nino and 
his officers among them, who were the guests of honour, 
accompanied thetri, some making green chaplets, and 
others singing lays, and delaySf and virelays, and ronde- 
lays,^ and ehaxas, and complaints, and ballads, and 
chansons, — all the forms ^)f poetry which were then in 
vogue. The admiral was too infirm to ride with them; 
but Wlieii they returned to dinner, he, who notwith¬ 
standing his infirmities was very courteous, w'as ready 
to receive them. He and madarne and Pero Nino 
seated themselves at the board, and the master of the 
hall then placed a knight and an esquire to a damsel 
alternately: flesh or fish, according to the day, and 
fruits, w'ere served, all of tlif choicest kind, and in the 
best manner; and wdiile the dinner continued, he who 
knew how to converse of arms or of love had fair 
opportunity of being heard and answ'ered. Mean¬ 
time there were joculars playing upon various instru¬ 
ments. When grace had been said, *nd the boards 
were removed, the minstrels entered, and madarne 
daiiced*with Pero Nino, and his officers Jfith her dara- 
sek: ^be dances lasted an hour, after which madarne 
kissed tlie captain, and every one from that example 
saluted his partner. Spices and wine were then served, 
and the company retired to take their afternoon’s sleep. 
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bis]Ay^ii0tio»^iig to: tti^‘ to 

seetoed ^ €wfi e«»te4Hid4ttiiti<Mif.^ Wliflii liKs 
HOg. ^ ^ flight the Yiaight 

pit(t to fito* he nefHutifd to Rouen/thet he toight imnmie 
his instructioi^ of infiestingt tibe English oO&st* 
vetods bad hardly begun to^M down the 6etne^ 
totth^grdit consternaticm of both eddiera and toilorfi^ 
i|} ecli^ of ftie sun began; some eaid that the sun Was 
woond^;, and that it ^or|ended a great nnWtality, sotob 
interpreted it as a sign of dretfdfhl weather at aea^ 
and Others predicted other evils ;,hut Pero Nillo ex- 
}dained to his pecgple the cause of an eclipse, assured 
them that the sun could neither die nor wounded, 
and that that which occurred in the course of nature cotdd 
not be intended for a toicen- At Harfleur, his former as¬ 
sociate, M. Charles de Sabasil, Joined him, and their Ibite 
was increased by three French ballingers, well manned. 
The Reception which they had met with on the Western 
coast of England, in the preee^ng year, had not been 
of a kind to encourage them; and as the English in 
those parts they thought would be likely to expect and 
prepared to encounter them, they determined to make 
for the coast of Sudblkt, hoping to surprise some 
place upon the Orwell. But when they arrived off 
the place which they designed to attack, and lay off, 
meaning to approach in the night and make their at. 
tempt at daybreak, a gale rofe which drove them out 
to sea; and after having driven, with grmt danger, they 
knew not where, tlley were glad to put into the Zwijn. 
The people of Sluys, who were drto^ng a visit from the 
English, rejoiced at their arrival; and his French com¬ 
rades would have made prise of four Poftuguese i^ips, 
which arrived during their taniance there, upon the 
• 

* £! 16 puso librfKS € retenuan & la.cmtumbre de Francia, se^nd qne & 
•uenad/S honfa <Siai|dia, f dt^le de Gbamberlan en 8U oa8a.'-4>' t'SO. 

f Oatierre Dira lar^ that on the coastt at this time they met ivith dying 
fish Hay alii unW pescados que vuelan aobre el agua ; aJgunoa dellos 
ati«vasaban voinndo. por endma ne bu'galerag, 4 ahn algunot ddHtn daiato 
dentro/’ (p 141,1 Frobahiyhe had Been them In the MediterraDean, fttd 
confoundra time and place in hna recoUedion. 
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that;, hmg of ^were t& be c(hi. 

fijjieired fts eneimes ef France^; bat the Pmrtugueee ap. 
pealed ta F§ia Nifio lo»r piroteedDn, cktiixring benedt 
of the truce between Caetiille and Portugal; and upon hb 
interference, French captain^ greatly against his 
will, left them for that time unmolestedT. * 

Having repaired and rel^eshed themselves here, they 
proceeded to Calais. Pero Nifio thought lo h^e eut 
out some vessels which were lying in the%arboi^ ; bgt 
the town was provided with ^nnon, which m^e him 
keep at a respectful* distance, and enter the port of 
Nieulet, where the prench maintained a garrison.* On 
the morrow he put to sea, and sto<jjl for the English 
coast. Presently they descried an English fleet ; a 
council was called, and Perd Ni5o was for attacking 
them, the weather being calm. M. Charles, however, 
represented that the fleet consisted of many ships, and 
some of them large ones ; that they were far from the 
land, and if the wind should come on, as it seldon^ failed 
in that sea, they should find^themselvc^s in great danger. 
But the Spaniard replied, that they^ ought to take ad¬ 
vantage of die calm while it lasted, and do theif duty ; 
that the enemy were every day infesting Spain and 
France; there was now fair opportunity of fighting 
them ; nothing could be worse than to give them reason 
to say, that the allies were afraid of them, and that 
if he had thought he were thus to shun the enemy 
instead of seeking them,^ever would he have come to 
France. M. Charles’s caution proceeded from no want 
of courage : he took Pero Nino’s wifrmth in goofi part; 
and, submitting to his will, declared himself ready to 
obey bis orders, ^ 

The first preparation which the Spaniard made for 
action was to serve an allowance of wine, which was not 
commonly used in the galleys, or only in sma^l quan¬ 
tities : but then, says the chronicler, it is*Very neOesmry, 
and of great profit, and gives strength apd spirit to those 
who diink it; and this is the wine of which the prophet 

* Cronica del Conde D. Pero NiSo, part IL c. 37. 
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speaks wbesi lie says that^t gladdens jd)e heart of i>iaq« 
Meantiiqe the English hovled their flags at the poop^ 
and forn^d in line of battle, the larger hjdlingers in 
the smaller behind: thlse vessels are here de« 
scrib^ ai^low.built long, and some of them as using 
both oars and sSils. They hid ten large ships to sup¬ 
port them: and the Spaniafd admired the appearance 
of the^rclmrs and men-at-anns as they were drawn up 
f<y action. Piro Nifio was provided witli viretons dipt 
in soml^ combustible composition, which were, when 
kindled, to be discharged irom croeshows, in order to set 
the eflemy’s sails on fire. With th^se he had little suc¬ 
cess, his people npt having the same iuchnation for 
coming to close quarters that he himself displayed. Nor 
was he more fortunaite id endeavouring to direct what 
may be called a flre-boaf against the English hallingers, 
by thrusting it towards them with a long pole or yard 
from die head of his own galley; for the English kept 
it oft' with their long spears, and drove it back upon Mm, 
so that it proved alike dangerous, or rather alike harm¬ 
less, to both parties. Presently, as M. Charles had fore¬ 
warned* his eager associate, the wind sprung up ; it filled 
the sails of the English; the French made all speed to¬ 
ward their own shore; and the other Spanish galleys, 
seeing tlieir danger, waited not for orders to take the 
same course; only Nifio Mmself and his crew were so 
intent upon their fire-boat and the interchange of quar¬ 
rels and arrows which was keptjip the while, that the ships 
were bearing down upon Mm before he was informed 
it was time to thinl^of escaping. With more of bravado 
than of true hiavery, he exclaimed that he would either 
he carried into England, or canry the enemy into France, 
or die, as it might ple'ase Ood; his nieu were Vise 
enough to perceive that in this case it was a false honour 
which vmuld have prevented them from living to fight 
another day ; without contradicting Mm, or losing 
any time in words, they veered the galley round, and 
pplled off with all their strength. His angry emotions 
did not last long when he saw that Ms own galleys as well 
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8B the Freiich had fors^en him, and that he was left 
without support. When, however, ten of the’enemy's 
lighter vessels came up with his galley, and, nofaventuring 
to close with it, sought to detain it till more force should 
come up, one of the Prendi ballii%erB igianoettvred with 
great skill ahd courage, fo? its relief, and having got the 
weather-gage, bore down tfpon the enemy, passed safely 
through them, ran against one of the ve^ls which was 
pressing upon NiHo, so as to CM*ry away her bowsf)rit aftd 
render her unmanageable, and, though not vrithout some 
injury from the sflock, passed on and saved ^itself, 
having singly ventured upon what the whole squadron 
had feared to undertake. Luckilyifor Pero Nifio, the 
wind lulled as he drew nearer the shore, and he got into 
Gravelines, flattering inmself»wiTh the assertion that, 
if the calm had continued another hour he should have 
captured that whole fleet, and have had, among his 
prisoners, the king of England's daughter, who was oO 
board with her suite and her riches, on the way to her 
marriage with the duke of* Bavaria ; and, what would 
have gi'atified still more the SpaniaM's feeling, ^Arripay 
himselt, who was the admiral.* 

Pero Nino hacl now learned by experience that galleys 
were as little adapted f for the climate and the tide 
harbours of the British Channel as camels are for tra¬ 
velling up and down hill. Having coasted along to 
Crotoy, he waited a month there in vain expectation of 
such weather as mighf^render it prudent for him to 
make another expedition to the English coast. Hitherto 
he had been so little successful in the way of profit, that 
his comrade, M. Charles, having consumed all his own 
rae^ni;, was compelled t# part company with him, and 


' • Cronica 8el Concle T). Pero 'Nifio, part ii. c 38. 

f La mar de poniente ea muy brava, deni4s para las galerilB. Cn todaa 
las costas, tambien cic Franda, como de luglaterra, hay‘<c;a1a nin re- 
paro, por quanto contosce, que tomando la gaiera bueii reparo,Hi$i 4e mar, 
como de viento, Il<^ando a la tterra, poco de tA7> vtcnc la mongiiante, e 
ai non se guarda, foliase en seco: conviene que cot^hora vaya ft buscar re- 
paro, 6 se meta a la mar larga, que es muy poUgrosa para las galera^ I>or. 
que nunca en cUa dura muebo la calma. La gmera, si scr pudiero, querria 
que nunca oviese nento.-~P. 181. 
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give up wliat had proved t luckless pursuit. The French 
would no longer serve witllout pay; Niiio’had no money 
with whUh to assist them; so they parted'#ith mutual 
regret.* The Spaniard then,*with his own gaHeysand 
the few hallingers which he had engaged, proceeded 
along the coast of Normapdy*and fell in with six large 
and Well armed ballingers aoming from Harfieur on a 
cruise«against the English. They proposed to join 
oampaii||r with*him, and on they went towards Bretagne. 
There they came up with # large fleet of French vessels 
bound to Brouage t for salt: theft* new comrades ad- 
viBed*Pero Niiio to detain these vessels as transports, 
and, as the opportunity was then in his power, to invite 
the Breton lords of the adjacent country to join him in 
an expedition against Jersey, a rich island, where he 
might gain great honour, and, moreover, levy a large 
contribution. The traders were willing enough to take 
their part in an adventure in which plunder was to be 
gainedi, and nothing on their part but the expense of a 
few days* time was risked. The Breton lords were 
easily ;gersuaded. Pero Niiio told them, that as the 
Spanish fleet had refused to act -with him, his own force 
was not strong enough to make another attempt upon 
the English coast, where the people were every where 
prepared for resistance ; or even if he had ships and 
men enough, the season was now too late, but Jersey % 


« ?«(orcri Bays, ** II commandolt, en 1416, f(Ms forces navales du royaume, 
et tiitt dee vaiSHcaux armps sur les c/lttes dc Normandie et de Pioardte.” 
This must refer to his advaptures with Pero N:iio, in all which, however, 
it U evident that he was acting on his own atxonnt, and held no command 
in the king's service Monstrelct makes >ii> mention of his naval exploits, 
but says that he lived for some time, greatly dispirited, in foreign countries, 
where he conducted himself so discreetly and honourably, that, through the 
queen and some great lords, he made ht; peace with tlic universitj^ and 
wUh their approbation returned to the king's householdf 

Mr. Johnes adds, in a note from Paradin, that during his exile he signal¬ 
ised himself against the Moors, of whom he brought back to Prance so 
many prisoners, that he constructed his magnificent castle of Scignelay 
without the aid of labourers. 

It it|>i>ear8 that ha was in the action of 1406, against the English fleet; 
but this must have beeTAis an adventurer—after his separation fioin Niito, 
and before his succeasijn the Moditorranean.—;Vd7M/rc&’f, c. 2H. 
f La Bachia, in the original; but no doubt Brouage is meant, 
t In the preceding year, Jersey and the adjacent isles had been seited 
into the king’s hands, U{>on tlie arrest of Edward, duke of York, to whom 
they belonged. Msfmer, voce, 387. 
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inigbt done thet^; and bie truei^d.in tW iUird and 
our JLady victory, and honour. • 

In two days, aBretod force well equippea for such 
eearvice was embarked: a few hout$ sul^oed foj the pas. 
sage; they reached the islyind at evening; and some two 
or three score men, without^waiting for orders, or asking 
leave, landed to pick up shell fish, and any thii^ig ^se 
they might find. The islanders attackM them, ai|d 
they received a wholesome reproof when th^ were 
brou^t ofiT by the haats. Orders were given that no 
person should Icave^the jSeet without orders on pUn of 
death; nor move from their rank§, when they were 
drawn up for battle, till the trumpet sounded. The 
check which they had received was sufficient to make 
them understand the necessity of discipline, and submit 
to it. There was an islet near, with a chapel upon it 
dedicr^ted to the Virgin Mary, a place convenient for the 
invaiters, because they could land there by laying a plank 
from dae ship’s side to the slujre, and because it was easily 
defensible against superior numbers, though the space 
which separated it from the island was left dry at low 
water. Tliere they landed ; and, with the advice of the 
leaders, Pero Nifto ordered the ships to put off, that 
his people might have no thought of escaping by their 
help. Good watch was kept, lest any attempt should 
be made upon them during the ebb: the mtm were in¬ 
structed to be in readuipss two hours before dayand 
three boats, with some arhahsters on board, were ap¬ 
pointed to keep near the shore, an<? shoot any, whethCT 
French or Spaniards, who might fly to the water-side 
in hope of being taken of. 

At day-bfiSak aU were ready; the tide was then liilh- 
ing ; the trumpets sounded, and they crossed die sands. 
Pert) NifSo, to whom the whole management of this en*- 
tcrprise had been committed by the’Bre'tona, as his 
standard bearer says, in God’s nanj^,” for they went 
piously ;«about their work, placed the men-at-anns in 

* Croaica del Conde D. Poro NiSo, put it c. 39. 
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t nj»nmr of fngila^p, 

yii t p fe^ Wnn^r in the mkUt oi them^ j^iid bai|^ 
th^ rauw quiet till h^^should have amyed the othei^ 
part of Souie forty paces in advwice he dteie 

up £i^rs and crossbow-^nen in two wuigi«; ^ with 
4aadh,twas, a tnap-at'^rms bearing a, banner wkh his ai^ 
Ibbrial en^gns * and in fron^of each wing he formed a ^ 
, paWsade of sixty pavaiseS. ^ere^ too^ he stationed those 
.^ere called by the sigiddcant appellation of Pil- 
*, and oiler ill-armed men, who were more liferfy 
to distm^ish themselves the spoil than in the b^tle. 

** Friends,” said he to these feUoas, “ take notice,^that 
ye art? now in an enemy's land! lopk at them 1 There 
they arc, well-aijpi|d, and in battle array, as ready to 
meet us as we are to meet them ; and there are enough 
of them, but they ara neither so strong as we are, nor so 
brave, llemember that you have the sea behind you, 
and there are none in tlie ships to help you, so that you 
must place no trust there. You are between two enemies, 
the sea and the land; there is no escaping by flight / jf 
you run into the sea you njust perish tlierc, and if you 
yield yourself to prison, you know how the English deal 
Tvith tlUe Ca«!tillians, and that they are without compas¬ 
sion. But if you stand firm and light well, theie will 
be the glory for you, and plenty of spoil; for, as you see, 
this is a rich and beautiful country. Keep your giound, 
and let not a man move till they approach you. Call 
upon San^ago, who is the patron of Spain, and he will 
aid us Spaniards, Normansj»atid Bretons, there were 
not Ic-s than 1000 men-at-arms in the expedition; and 
51 may well be supposed, says CJ utit rre l^iez, what labour 
a single knight must have gone through in ordeiing and 
arraying such a body, he, too, Jieing armed at all points, 
except hrs head. There ^vas not a single jlcrson, knight 
or footman, on whom he did not put his hand, instruct¬ 
ing them twice or thrice, and infoiming them what 
tlieywcare to do!^^ 

The Jersey n^n, who, by the Spaniard's account, 
were about SOOO, besides liOO horse, came on bra\ ely ; 

♦ FlllariCig. 
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|ttit their lighter tro(^ forward'^ wh^a 
th^ese, after a hard fight, were Compelled to fidl .hack, 
aitd file paYaJMaders and bowmen pressed upon ^m.in 
pnr6iait/&eee roen-at“-arms1)eing about e4ual in iinmher 
to t;h^ of tbe invadepl, past throngh%otb*and (aacbi|n« 
tered the enefm'y's main body, .Their lances, after the 
first encouhter, were exchanged for battle-axe or sword, 
and* presently puirasses might be seen l^sened,^d 
vamM'aces and cuissarts broken ; swords and battlei^tx^ * 
Werefall from the hands that yielded them; somocame 
to. da^ges* thrusts, som^ grappled with their foes, sojfne ^ 
fell and some rose again; and the battle was so fierce, 
and the press so great, that he who came off best had 
enough to, do.” It was the ch^^onicler’s opinion, as an 
eye-witness, that few, on either ide* would have been 
left alive, bad it not been for his hero, Pero Nifio, who, 
observing a white banner with the cross of St. George 
still planted where many others had been beaten down, 
called to the good Breton knight, Hector de Pombrianes, 
and to the best of those who were about his person, and 
said, “ Sirs, as long as that banner it standing |hesfe 
JB-ngltsh ,wiil never let themselves be conquered: let us 
try hard for it!” Both lea,dcrs, acconlingly, with some 
fifty chosen men, made for this banner. The, chief 
person who defended it was the receiver-general*, a 
brave man, wdio was mortally wounded, and could not 
be borne from the field. Many of the Jersey men fdl 
round him ; the banner Was beaten down, and the 
islanders having, as it appears, lost th^r commander in 
him, took to flight. Helmets, coats of mail, and even 
lighter arms, were thrown off when safety seemed to de¬ 
pend oy s})ced; but the invaders w'ere in no condition to 
pursue tln^Tj, so *inany were hurt, and so w'earied were ‘ 
they all. I'he pillards, however, and their worthy as¬ 
sociates, upon w'hom little or none of the strife hsid fal¬ 
len, were busily employed in their vocatwo, plund^ing 
and burning without fear and without reiworse. 


* Llam.nbaulo t‘l jtcervear ; v yo Ic vi yaccr entre mis pies, ^ finabaso y6, 
y won po4ian con el andaradoUnte: tant^i era el aptctnmiento do la gcntc. 
—P. 1,5a 
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TIbej was £otfgfa4; upon a ^ne aandl, which was 
abditt hidf a league in &ngth, and now thipkly beatrowa 
With 'Ibe arms and budde^s which tb^islapders had 
dWown away in their :dJght. Pero Nifio mounted some 
fifty of his paople%poii tht^horses whkh they had tdcen; 
and, leaving his standard bearer to embody the men and 
remain with them, rode dbout to collect those who were 
dilflersed i% the thickly enclosed country. This done, 
he withdrew the whole to the islet for the night. There 
lie q«R;stioned his prisciers concerning the strength of 
thf island, and what they kn^w of the English fleet. 
They told him that there were flve strong castles in the 
island, well proWded, and held by English knights; tliat 
the islanders were in number 4000 or 5000 men, under 
a commander from Evgland, who had been with them in 
the action; that the townsmen, labourers, and Asher- 
men, inhabited a large town surrounded with a palisade 
and with good ditches: tliere they had their property, 
and their wives and children. Thither the greater part 
of those who escaped frdm the battle had repaired, and 
it wjis of old their resolution that, rather than allow an 
enemy to enter, they would all perish. The English 
fleet, they smd, was at Plymouth waiting for a wind, 
and might he daily expected; it consisted of 200 sail 
well lUmed.^ He then held a council, and proposed that 
they should conquer the island and keep it, which would 
be better than laying it waste with Are. The Bretons 
replied, that this could not^ done unless they got pbs. 
session of the castles; but that, if he pleased, they 
would plunder the land and leave it. lie then said. 

Let us go toward the town, and see if they are willing 
to flght; if they are not,* we will th^ advise^how to 
proceed.** 

In the morning, therefore, they recrossed the sands, 
marched towards the town, which was about two 
leagues oC. "Some of the pillards were sent before to 
set Are as fiiey went; and as the country was well 
peopled, abounding with houses, gardens, and corn, it 


* Among which were Cestillian shipg« ureas, cocas, and baUingerfi. — 
Pa 138* 
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walk a pitiM aaya the Spaniard^ to see it in flames^ 
oooaidering that it bdonged to'Chriatiana. One in a 
heraldV garb aooit aent/F(HD tlie town to supplicate 
fbr mercy. He had invaded them^ defeated lliem in 
battle, and waa now laying waste thi land: witli this 
he might be contented ; and they prayed him, for God’s 
sake, to desist from farther ravages, seeing that they vr&re 
Catholic Christians, and ought not to be destroyed iSke 
enemies to Christ’s faith. Moreover, they prayed* for 
mercy for the love of the queeft of Castille, his t-oyal 
mistress, who was Bngli^ by birth, and who could qpt 
but be displeased at tiieir sufferings. Pero NiHo, in 
reply, desired that four or five of tlie principal people 
sho^d be deputed to confer wkh him. When these 
persons came, and had kissed his laancf, he spoke sternly 
to them, saying, Ye know that whenever the English 
fleet goes to make war upon Spain, it touches here first, 
and is here supplied with men and with provisions; so 
that ye are all enemies of Castille. Moreover, tlifese 
islands belong of right to Bretagne, an^d were subject 
to it, till yonr forefathers, in their wickedness, rebelled 
and turned English. Ye must therefore submit your- 
selves to me in the name of my lord the king of Castille ; 
and if not, you and your country shall be put to fire 
and sword.” The poor deputies humbly represented that 
they were, indeed, of the Breton nation; but that long 
ago these islands had been conquered by the English ; 
and in many parts of the n^trld it often happened that 
men were subdued by their enemies, anil obliged to obey 
them, not for love, but perforce and for fear. In that 
state their forefatliers bad left them, and in that state 
they mtAst reiiiau\, unless son* stronger power delivered 
them from It, for all their fortresses were in the hands 
of Englishmen. If he could take the castles, they would 
then submit to him ; but if he could not, of what avaii^. 
would be their submission ? he could noi*protect t^em 
against the English; and when he withdreif?, must leave 
them to the great danger which would thus be brought 
upon them. As for the castles,” reiilied the Spaniard, 
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" I trust in God soon to gain thenj; moantime^ yield 
you this town of youts/' Upon which they said they 
woul<l repeat his demands t|i their fellowitownsmen, and 
bring him back reply. 

The deputies soon returned, and said, Sir, the people 
of the town commend tnemselves to your mercy, and 
bid me say, that this t^n and yon castle are all they 
bS^'e: theae they have always had for their own, and 
neifer French or English have entered them, tins be¬ 
ing Itheir law and thftir privilege for the security of 
tj^em and theirs: their wives and children and goods 
are there, and they will rather aJl perish than ever sdlow 
the place to be*entered. Ask of them gold, silver, cloth, 
or other things, and iihey will give you what they are 
able. And may it please you not to approach the town ; 
peradventure you might well take it; but, be assured, 
that it would first cost you some of those whom you hold 
dear, and occasion would thereby be given for killing 
men, women, and children, as many as are there, for 
which God would nevel’ hold you discharged.*' Pero 
Ni5o then asked his companions what should be done ? 
They replied that the islanders had spoken very reason¬ 
ably, and asked what was just: it was best, therelbre, 
to agree with what they proposed, and to lose no time. 
Indeed, they were desirous of profiting by tlieir success 
without delay, lest the English fleet, of which they had 
heard, should heave in sight. A contribution of 10,000 
crowns of gold was tberefofe demanded, under the name 
of a ransom ; ol which as much as could be immediately 
raised was given, and four hostages delivered as security 
for the rest. The Spaniard likewise insisted that for the 
next ten years they shoutd render hjm, yearly, twelve 
spears, twelve battle-axes, twelve bows, with the proper 
complement of arrows, and twelve trumpets; and this, 
- lliough most reluctantly, they promised. 

Sleantimd^he men belonging to the salt-fleet drove 
down to tht coast all the cattle upon which they could 
lay hand, with which, and with much plunder from the 
houses, they embarked, and ^went their way. Horses, 
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says Gutierre Diez^ were cheap *«that day at the em* 
harkation. Pero Nifio, with hi| Norinan and Breton 
associates, sailed for Brest, where some Breton merj^ants 
advMiced the remainder the contribution, and the 
hostages were delivered over to them ^ the money was 
then divided among the adventurers, according to their 
rank. The Castillian fleet was jrow ordered home. Pero 
Niflo sent a messenger to Paris to dispeed hiinself^^f 
the king and the royal dukes, and then departed for 
his own country. But his galleys had nearly been lost 
on the coast of Bretagn&a^ and it was not till he and his 
people had called, with many prayers and vowsf, up(fti 
St. Mary of Guadaloupe, and St. Mary of Finisterra, 
and Santiago of Galicia, and St. Vicente of the Cape, 
and Fr. Padre Gonzalez de Tuy, *that ihe wind fell and 
the storm was aflayed.f * 

The seas were not so well defended as the coast, dur- a. n 
ing the time that this Castillian fleet infested tbem.^40.5 
Yet the king had made his son, Thomas of Lancaster, 
admiral, and assigned to him Enforce of 1400 archers, 
and 700 men-at-arms, including 2 earls, 12 bannerets, 

80 knighu, and 005 esquires.^ But in the ensiting 1406 
year it was agreed that the merchants should take upon 
themselves the keeping of the seas, from the 1st of May 
till Michaelmas, and from thence to the Michaelmas 
following: for this they were to receive certain of the 
king’s duties, among other, 3^. upon every pipe of 
wine. The appointment o^ two admirals, one for the 
south, and another for the east coast, was vested in 
them. Accordingly they named Nicho/as Blackboume 
for one, and the king constituted him admiral of the 

• They were sold for five or six blancs each, which is the value of twelve 
inaravidea^savs the Sp^uard. The Ucdic was half a sol, 

f Cronicad.'i Conde I). Pero Niflo, part ii. c. 39,40. 

i For shipment of this force be was to have twenty granz 

niffs de toure, twenty barges and twenty ballingers, and to each of these 
double eskippeson ( f ). Tne king and his council were to assign sueh pro¬ 
visions for these as they thought good. Their wages, for the fifteen bai^« 
nercts, four shillings a day, amounted by the quarter to J74/. (It appSlars, 
therefore, that the admiral and the two counts receivea pay as IrannereU) 
Eighty bachelors (here used as synonymous with chevai:i!rs), per day, 
per quarter, 728f.; men-at-Erras, Is. ^ day, per quarter, 2752/. 15s. OA : 
archers, Gd, a day, 1309A Si, M. Sum total for the quarter, 8243/. 17a 4A 
*mRymer^ viii. 38a 
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fleet from the mouth |if the Thames uoxthword^ wifli 
fhU powem of cqlleetitig fmd manning tuehihi^ of 
as he re<)uired, and with all powere which 
former admirals had possesnsd. By the end of October^ 
howev^, complaints poured in both from the king's 
li^e subject and his allied that^ owing to the neglect of 
those who ought to gua|d the seas^ great depredations 
w^ committed^ and great losses had been sustained: 
^ upon this,* orders were issued for sequestering the 
dutils which had been assigned to the merchants, till 
reparation should hav^ been faade to the parties ag- 
g^evetf.* 

A naval action took place this year, while the duke of 
Orleans was laying unsuccessful siege to Le Bourg. The 
French admiral, l^e Clbgnet, put to sea with two-and- 
twenty ships, manned expressly for this service, in quest 
of an English fleet, of what fortxi has not been stated, 
nor by whom commanded. He fell in with it; an ac¬ 
tion ensued, with considerable loss of killed and wounded 
on both sides ; and Le ^Hugnet, having lost one of his 
ships, which was carried into Bourdeaux, returned to 
Le Bourg. t 

A. i>. During the summer of 1407, London, with the 

H07. country round about, was so infected by the plague, that 
the king was afraid to approach it ; and being at Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, he determined to take ship at Queens, 
borough, sail over to Leigh in Essex, and take up his 
abode at Plashey till the pestilence should he stayed; 
and, because some French privateers, or pirates as they 
are called, were Hbvering about the mouth of the Thames, 
Thomas lord Camois was appointed to convoy him 
across with certain sldps of war. It was supposed that 
the pirates had some intelhgence of this; and ^hen he 
was in the midst of the passage, “ whether the wind 
turned, or that tlie lord Camois kept not a direct course, 
'ui tkat his Ihij) was but a slug,” the French entered 
among his fl^t, and took four ships close to the king's, 

• llymet, vili 439. 449.4.^5 Ifis pleasant to find that security was granted 
at this time to the French, Breton, and Flemish lisheruieo.—>lb. liii. j 

f Monstrelet, c. 28. 



in one of wliidli was liini vio^cliiiiilies'kin, sii: T^oknoo 
Eoftpstone wl^.dill»s e^tj^ber slafi* 
at}4 they follo^^^ king bo neiur^ ** tfaOat if fais si^ bad 
not bessa swift he had; Undiol sooner in France than in 
Essex ; hut by God*s provlsioii and gQ^ bmp be escaped 
the danger^ and arriired at hii appoiiLted Henry 

was sore moved with the k||d Camois ; ** and in that 
suspidiauB temper^ whkh is part of the eurthiy punlih- 
ment of successful ambition like his, he caiiked hn|t to 
be arrested^ and indited upon a charge of having^ cor** 
responded with the eoeiny, and* plotted to betray him 
into their hands. He was arraigned before the'earl lif 
Kent, w^ho was tlie bigk steward; and "were be guilty 
or guiltless/’ says Hall, "faulty or dear, culpable or 
innocent of that fact and doing, henwas by his pears 
found not guilty, and dismissed af the bar, having j%» 
stituUon both of his lands, goods, and ofIice8.”t 

The truce between France and England having been 
ill observed by sea, the French admiral Jacques ^de 
Chnstillon was appointed on thp one part, and Thomas 
Beaufort on the other, " the king's dear^brother, admiral 
of England, and conservator of the said truce upon’ the 
seas,” to meet, and adjust all differences which had arisen 
on that account. 4; In the spring of the same year the 
king sent Uie earl of Kent with an armament to clear 
the seas, because the coasts were infested by rovers who 
had done much hurt, and upon whom Henry was no 
doubt desirous that vengeaqpe should be taken for 
jeopardy in which he himself had been placed by thenii. 
Hearing of the earl's coming, they m&de for Breti^ne 
with all speed, whither, upon the information of hie 
espials, he followed them, “ and finding that they had 
laid up *t>eir ships in the havens, so as he could not 
fight with them by sea, he launched out his boats, and 
with his fierce soldiers took land, and manfully assaulted 

* I know not whottie' this was the same sir Thomri^Harapstone, con. 
stable of the Tfwer, who in the same year *' was drown^ in eoiuine ftona 
the Court, as he would have shot the bridge, the stream being so big that it 
overturned his barge."— 
f Hall, 3(5. Holinshed, iii, 48,44, ^ 
t Ilymer, viii. 622, 623. 653, 






; fiei #e town on five> ^w all wlio rented, aM then^ 
•for jaiQt of A cotomandor^ n^tnniod wij^ 

: jpd ^risjEm^, to En^Oiit 1%e fiarl left a yottng; 

widow, daugWr of ^rnabe Ikloaa lozd of MHait; 
Jt}if kin|;, with whom he was a f^ivonrite, hadi^romred 
' |Eir him this ad^tageous alUance; and, on tlm day of 
his marriage at St Mary Omy's church, fee received • 
with her 100,000 d^dtts as her dowry. He left no 
child, and Henry urged the widow to marry the earl of 
Dorset, hastar4*ferother to her deceased husband, who 
happened to be very old and ill-visaged; hut the lady, 
not janwisdy preferring her own mind to the king's de¬ 
sire, 'Vfor very love took^to husband Henry. Mori^er, 
a goodly young esquire, and a beautiful bachelor. Wm 
whidi cause, the king was not only with hm* displea^d, 
hut also^ for marrying without his license, he seized and 
her at a great sum of money/* This act of legal 
tyfauuy?, which would have been odious if exercised 
upon a native subject^ was worse in the case of a 
foze%:ier who, at his instance had been brought fbotn her 
own country; and it is amogg the better acts of Ids son 
Henry V. that, i^n his accession, he not only released 
and pardoned her, but knighted her husband, and pro- 
moted him to great offices, both in Sngland and Nor¬ 
mandy.;!: ^ 

A. n. Two bold mariners, about ffiis time, by name idr J<ffin 

1411..and Wiltiam Imog, scoured the seas, so 
diat no pirate durst appear, and merchants and passen- 
^smiight to and fro in safety: y^ they were an** 
cused, througli! die muhce, It is said, &( some who envied'^ 


«f at, f HSU, fO^vHoUnibed, ili. 4S,4& ’ % HaU, <10. 
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tbelr successj of helping Uiemsslves from such ships as 
thTey met withj, against the owner's wiil ; and tiiese com* 
plaints were ip-ged with so much apparent^ if ncjf: actual 
truth, that Prendergest, beihg in Iiomlon^ took sanctuary 
at Westminster. Tlie king forbaded^U persons to har- 
Ijour him ; and the fear of an^ way appearing to disregard 
this prohibition was so great^ that even the church af¬ 
forded him little protection, and but cold shelter y so 
tliat he was fain to set up a tent wiSiin th<^ ab--» 
bey jx)rch, and have his servaigts keep nightly jvatch, 
lest he should there put to death by his enemies. 
Long, the while, kept; the sea, thinking that there’he 
should always Inive the means of escape, ^’he lord admiral 
went in person to pursue and seize him. Long, how¬ 
ever, kept at safe distance, till' h|e had obtained- from 
him not only a promise of pardon, but an assurance, 
upon his pledged faith, that he sliould receive no harm ; 
yet, notwithstanding all promises, upon his coming 
in, he was shut up fast iu tlie Tower, and so for a firae 
remaint^l iu durance." Prob^ly he was released when 
Prendergost either made his peace witli the king or 
exciilpaU'i himself, and, being restored to favour^ was 
sent out with a fleet of thirty sail. He made a .success¬ 
ful expedition, and “ took good prizes of wine and vic¬ 
tuals," which are said to have relieved the commons 
greatly." By this expression, it should seem as if the 
value of the prizes weie carried to the public account, 
and the naval charges thtyeby diminislied in an equal 
amount; yet no facts are known that support .such an 
inference, and the only apparent benefit that any part 
of the commons could have derived from such captures 
must have been a reductioi^ in the price of wine, and 
some v other’ things, in the ports into which the 
prizes were taken. Among other enterprises, Prender- 
gest landed at a place which the English chronicler calls 
Craal, on the fair day, took the town,”,,j[t is record^, 

and robbed the fair; so as they that were come thither 
to sell their wares had quick utterance and slow pay¬ 
ment," How little such warfare differed frotn robbery, 

VOL. 11. E 
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— how little moral improvement since the time of the 
Danes had been effected Jn this respect^ — was not per¬ 
ceived Ijy the chronicler, nor, indeed, achnowledged in 
the days of queen Elizabeth * Yet it must be borne in 
mind, that the usa^s of the age warranted it; and that 
practices which would now* deservedly, be deemed in¬ 
famous, were then sanctioned by the common consent 
of notions.* 

• T(jj\'ards ftje end of this reign three floods are said 
.to have followed, one u|fon the other, in the Thames, 
and no ebb between, the like ofawhicli no man living 
coutd remember. Henry Bolingbjoke had reigned thir¬ 
teen years, in, great perplexity and little pleasure.” 
He had reaped as he had sown—care, insecurity, sus- 
picioiiy enmity, and treason and curses “ not loud but 
deep:”—“for,” says Ilolinshed, “by liis proceedings, 
after he had attained to the crown, what with such 
taxes, tallages, subsidies, and exactions as he was con- 
straiped to charge the people with; and what by pun¬ 
ishing such as, moved wi^li disdain to see him usurp the 
crown, (contrary to the oath taken at his entering into 
the land, upon his return from exile,) did at sundry 
times rebel against him, lie won himself more hatrnl 
than in all his lifetime (if it had been longer by many 
years than it was) had been possible for'him to have 
w'eeded out and removed. And yet, doubtless, worthy 
were his subjects to taste of that bitter cu]j, — sithence 
they were so ready to join and clap hands with him, for 
the deposing of their rightful and natural prince, king 

* Holuiiiliud, lii. .00. SS. ♦ Ortober 12. 1413. I'abyan, i7C. 

O vtrv God! what torment liad this king! 

To reiiieinhor iti brief and short enteiit: 

Some in Ins shirt i iit ol(,tinie renoming, 

And some in '.neat and drink groat |ioi$onment; * 

Some in his nose, by great iraagcneinent, 

Some in bi;.i.straw, irons sharp ground and uhet, 

Envenomed sure to slay l.iin, it he had on them set 

SomP made for him divers enrhnntement, 

Tn%Mte him out and utterly destroy ; 

Andaome gave iiim battle full felonomcnt. 

In field wdhin Ins realm, him for (o noy; 

And on thcinseives the hurt and all the annoy 
Aye tell, at end that bang’d were and headed. 

As traitors ought to bcue ui every stede. 
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Richard, whose chief fault res'ied only in that, that he 
w'as too bountiful to his friencJte, and too merciful to bis 
foes.” Hewsas nowin the forty-sixth year of his afe, when, 
at a council held at the "Vl^ite Friar^n London, order 
was taken for ships and galleys td^be built and made 
ready, and all things necessary provided for a voyage 
which he meant to make ini)b die Holy Land, there to 
recover Jerusalem from the Infidels ; for i^ grieved him 
(it is said) to consider the great malice of ChMstiaS 
princes, that were bent upon aa mischievous purpose to 
destroy one another, l-uther than to make war agginst 
tile enemies of the Christian faith, as in conscience it 
seemed to him they were bound.” That he seriously 
entertained this intention there is no doubt: he was 
moved to it by the common b<iIiei^of that age* by an 
apprehension (from an inward sense of premature decay) 
that his life would not be long, by the desire of obtain, 
ing s’ich assurances for the next world as were liberally 
promised to those who engaged in such meritorious ex¬ 
peditions, and, perhaps, as trtidition has said, by a pre¬ 
diction that he was to die in Jerusalem, which .would 
seem to him prophetic of his salvation. Preparations 
were made with all speed ; and when “ his provisions 
were ready, and that he was furnished with sufficient 
treasure, soldiers, captains, victuals, munitions, tali 
ships, strong galleys, and all things necessary for such 
a royal journey,” while he was praying at St. Edward 
tlie Confessor’s shrine, tJtake there his leave, and so to 
speed him upon his voyage,” he wiyi seized with a fit, 
and being carried into an apartment in the abbot's house, 
called Jerusalem, tliere he expired.* It is remarkable 
that should have been buried at Canterbury, beside 
the Bk '!.. Prince, whose son he had deposed and mur. 
dered. 

* Fabyan, 576. HoVmshed, in 58. An account iti preserved efe ntvJjFlR'd 
navis, in which Phibnpa, Henry IV's daughter, oi.S'itr marriage to the 
king of Deinnark, sailed for that country. This styfii>ra consisted of two 
guns, forty pounds of ]iowder for those guns, and lorty stone bullets for 
them {petras progunnts), forty tampons, four touches, one mallet, two 
firepans, forty pavys, twenty.four hows, and forty sheaves of arrows.-. 
Burner, viii. W, 
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A.D. One of the first acts df Henry V. was to remove the 
415. ijody of that murdered ^ing from its obscure burial- 
placcj, and deposit it^ with royal solemnidei^ in a sump¬ 
tuous tomb at We£\Jminster*, as if to proclaim unto the 
• world that althpugTOe had succeeded to dae throne, he 
had not partaken in the guilt by which it had been 
purcliased.—Tlie truce whifth subsisted at this time had 
produced littjje security to seafaring people; and safe- 
Sbndusts were set at nought, piracy being carried on 
both u{M>n the high seas ami on the coasts, and even in the 
port| of ^Ingland, Ireland, and "V^ales, witli an audacity 
that defied the laws; and it appears that pirates found 
every where frora<the inhabitants that sort of encourage¬ 
ment which even in better times is shown to smugglers. 
It was'therefore foifnd#iecessary, early in the new reign, 
to declare such breaches of the king's truce and of his 
safe-conduct high treason, and subject to the same pun¬ 
ishment, as also all voluntary secret abetment, procuring, 
concealing, hiring, sustaining, and maintaining of per¬ 
sons engaged in such courses. And conservators of the 
truce and of the king's safe-conducts were appointed in 
the ports, with full power to proceed against offenders; 
it being required that every conservator should for his 
qualification have an estate of forty pounds in land by 
the year at least.f Two men learned in the law were 
to be associated in the commission with each conser¬ 
vator. )lut then, as in every age, it was soon found 
that measures, which were delfigned for the protection of 
the peaceable part^of mankind, were immediately taken 
advantage of by men of predatory habits. I'lie Scotch, 
and other enemies of England, availed themselves of this 
law, because it secured tt*em against reprisals so long 
was enforced; and a subsequent statute, after setting 
forth that this consequence had been experienced, declared, 
that i^henevQT the king's subjects had thus sufiered 
wron^, the king would, to their greater comfort, and 
to the intent •that they should iiave remedy without 
delay, grant them letters of marque and reprisal.* 


* llohnshed, lii. G2. 


f 2 Hen. 5 c. & 
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When the king had determiiied upon leading an anny 
into France, he hired ships frojn Zedandf, Holland, and 
Friseland, 1)U own naval means not being safl|cient for 
the transport: among hi# other preparations, requisite 
for so high an enterprise,” boats Cjj^red with leather, 
for the passage of riversj^are enumerated. The fleet 
with which he crossed froiy Southampton, and landed 
at the mouth of the Seine, consisted of 1000 sail.lj’. The 
siege and capture of Harfleur followed, dnd tlie^battlp 
of Agincourt, — one of those ever-memorable victories, 
the remembrance of jwhich contributes to support the 
national spirit whereby they were achieved. Like ‘‘those 
of Cressy and of Poictiers, it was gained under circum¬ 
stances of such extraordinary disadvantage, that the 
conqueror himself was impressed with reverential awe 
at his own success; and when on his return to England 
the Londoners met him in solemn procession on Black- 
heat]», he, as one remembering from whom all vic¬ 
tories are sent,” would not allow his helmet to l>e 
carried before him, wlicreqn the people might have 
seen the blows and dints that*he had received; 
" neidicr would he suffer any ditties to be made and sung 
by minstrels of his glorious victory, for that he would 
have the praise and thanks altogether given to God." § 
Soon afterwards the emperor Sigismund, who was 
related to Henry by marriage, came to Calais as a 
mediator between the tw'o kingdoms, bringing with him 
the arclibishop of Rheiina,,as ambassador from the French 
king. Thirty great ships were sent to bring him and 
his train over. M'^hcn he entered th'6 hariaour at Dover, 
the king's brother, Humphrey duke of Gloucester, ‘‘and 
divers other lords, were ready to receive him: at his 
apprt aching to land, they entered the water sword in 
hand, and by the duke’s mouth declared, that if he 
intended to enter the land as the king’s friend, and as 
a mediator to entreat for peace, he shou/d be sufien^ to 

4 HoUnshed, iil. 68 'Rymer, ix. 215, SW- 
^ lb. 84. 
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* 4 Hen. 5 c 7. 
t Uoliniilwd, 111 72. 
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arrive; but if he came an emperor to a land which 
he claimed to be underbids empire, then were they 
ready to resist him. This was thought neqpssary to be 
done foraying of the king's ptcrogative, who hath full 
pre-eminence withi^^his own realm as an absolute em¬ 
peror.” • Sigisfhund's hope wiis to bring about in person 
what he had vainly atteqjpted by negotiation, — a 
leagug among all Christian princes for the defence of 
^ristendom figainst the Turks. The danger was at 
that tifte not less serious tlian when the first crusade 
was undertaken ; and Heliry, wlv)se mind had already 
beenclirecled towards such an enterprise by his father’s 
preparations, might, perhaps, have lent a willing ear to 
it, as he did to tile mediation, if Jidings had not, un¬ 
happily ^for France, girrived of some success which the 
earl of Armagnac had j!^aincd over the duke of Exeter, 
near Rouen, which so displeased him, that he would 
hear no word of peace. I'liat anger, however, abated, 
and the emj>eror’s representations seemed again to pro¬ 
duce some effect. Meantime Armagnac, elated with 
his recent advantage, laid sudden siege to Ilarfieur ; 
and the viscount of Narhonne, the vice-a<imiral of 
France, made an attempt upon it with his whole navy, 
thinking to have taken it by surprise : failing in ibis, 
the French laid close siege to the place, both by land 
and water. Exeter, while he defended the place man- 
fidly, found means to despatch a swdft hark, willi letters 
soliciting speedy relief; and igciiry, it is said, would 
have embarked in person for the succour, if the emperor 
had not adinonisheif him, that it was neither necessary 
nor honourable for a prince, on whom the whole weight 
and charge of the commonwealth rested, to adventure 
himself in every peril. Assenting to the wisdom of this 
advice, he appointed his brother, John duke of Hedfor<l, 
to command the expedition : it consisted of 400 sail t; 
and-dip earls 6f March, Oxford, Huntingdon, AVar- 

* Holinslied, lii. 85. 

t Hard>nt„ v'J77. iftiU says 90(1; but. as the number of men i« stated at 
S0,()0(J, the larger number ot ships, cun.sidering their probable size, is the 
more liJcely. 
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wick, Arundel, Salisbury, and Devonshire embarked 
in it.* 

They sailed from Rye, and, with a prosperous 
wind and a fresh gale,” cafne to the in,outh of ihe Seine, 
on the day of the Assumption of ouivLady. Narbonne, 
seeing their approach, canr/e boldly to encounter them 
at the entrance of the harbovr. Upon this the English 
sent forward certain strong and well made ships, which 
captured two of the enemy, the French captains ^om. ^ 
mittiiig themselves rashly before their comrades could 
arrive to support them4^ The dulce,” says Hall, followed 
incontinently with all liis puissance, and, like^a vasnant 
captain, with great courage and au(^acity set on his 
enemies: the fight was long, but not so long as peril¬ 
ous, nor so perilous as terrible; <*for battles the 
sea be ever desperate, for neither the assailants nor 
defendants look for any refuge, nor know any back 
door how to scape out.” In the end, almost all the 
whole French fleet, to the number of 500 ships, hulks, 
carraek's, and small vessels. _ was taken or sunk: the 
largest of the prizes were throe Jarge Genoese car- 
racks, which were sent to England. Harfleur was 
immediately relieved by the victorious fleet, and Ar- 
magnact raised the siege. :}■ The battle was fought 
on the 15th of August, and the fleet remained in 
the road .sonietvhat more than three weeks afterwanls, 
being becalmed there during the greater part of the 
time. The bodies whicl\ ha«l been thrown overboard 
in the action, or sunk iii the enemies’ ships, rose and 
floated about them in great numhe^rs ; and the En¬ 
glish may have deemed it a relief from the contem- 
platioji of that ghastly sight, to be kept upon the alert 
by so Tie galleys, which, taking advantage of the calm, 
ventured as near them as they durst by day and night, and 


' * Hall, 73, 74. 

t “ ArmaKnac, llio eonstablo,” says Spml, " hparinj/how his consorts had 
kept tune <iii the ‘C’s, tlinught it not best to set to tlusr note, lest his mean 
would not he he ni, the base ol this iiiusic sounding too deci>: and, there. 
fore, he put up his pipes, and got him to I’ans,"—1*. 633. 
t Hall, 75. 
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endeavoured to burn thaehips with wildfire.* Having 
thus performed his comyiission^ the duke of Bedford> 

with no small number of prisoners, ancj great abun- 
danee of prey^ as well in ships as provision for the sea, 
returned to EnglSi^d with great triumph and glory 
upon which Si|^smund is said to have complimented both 
Henry and his people, by* saying that happy were the 
subjects wiio had such a king, but more happy the king 
yho had such subjects. 

"W^ile Henry was i)reparing for a second expedition, 
that he might profit by* the diicord which prevailed 
among the French nobles, the enemy increased their 
naval force, by hiring a great nuinlK'r of Italian ships, 
chiefly Genoese, Part of their fleet lay at tlie mouth 
of the Jseine, to pT«|vent maritime supplies from reach¬ 
ing Harfleur ; the rest*kept the sea. The king, there¬ 
fore, before he embarked, sent his kinsman, the earl of 
Huntingdon, with a sufficient force against them. lie 
fell in with some of the great (lenoese carracks; aiul, 
after an action which lasted the most part of a sum¬ 
mer's day, sunk three and captured three, taking the 
admiral Jacques, the Bastard of Bourbon, and as much 
money as would have been lialf a year's pay for the 


* Hardvriff, .S77, "VS —I have mel with lui earlier meatinn oC wihlt'irc ii» 
any of our naval artions 'I'he pa'^sage in Hardyiig is as loHovrs 

Tliev foiidht full sore aliin- the water of Snyn, 

With earrikea many well stuffed and airayiM ; 

Atid iniinv orhei ship]ie« great of Ilispayiie, 

Hargfs, balyngers, and gallevs iiiiaffVajed, 

Whieh proudly came upon our shij's unprayed; 

And bv the even their sails avated were set, 

'I'he cncinicSitlam in battle, and »orc beL 

And many drvent were that day in the sea, 

Tliat as oiir Sect rode tiiere then still alway. 

Unto the feast nex^ of her Nativity 
'i'he horlios flote a'eong rfllr ships each d%\ ; • 

Full piteous iva. and foul to see them aye. 

That thousands were —twenty as they then told — 

That taken were in that same battle bold. 

• 

In whicii, mennwhile, while as our tiiips there lay, 

^ It u.ia^o calm, withonten any wind, 

We might not sail, ne lYo thence n.iss away 

WherWore their galleys each d.iy there gan us find. 

With oars many about us did they wind. 

With wild fire oft assayled us day and night, 

To brenne our ships in that they could or might 
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whole fleet. • These prizes he tbrought to Soathamp* 
ton; from whence the king s^rtly set forth with a 
fleet of 1500 fhips, the sails of his awn resscl being of 
purple silk, richly embroidered with gold. 

British valour was never more sign^y di^layed than 
under this victorious monareii, the remainder of whose 
short reign was one series 4 ft successful enterprises. 

Yet no Englishman can delight to dwell upon the jle- 
tails, as upon the history of Edward III. anil the B^ack 
Prince. Henry of Monmouth equalled them as a 
warrior, and perhaps excelled tlu-m as a politician *; but 
they were the admiration of their enemies, Ijecaifse 
of the magnanimity which they displ^ed in prospe¬ 
rity, — their courtesy, their humanity. Henry was a 
merciless conqueror, and made himsetf feared, the *• »- 
time of his death, after his last ^confession, when, 
his desire, the Penitential Psalms were read to him, he 
inte ]»ted the priest at the words, Build thou the 
walls jf Jerusalem, '*iid declared, as a dying man, 
that it had been his intention, ^s soon as he should have 
settled France i)i peace, to midertiij<e the conquest of 
Jerusa'"Tu, if it had pleased God to let him live out his 
days. ‘ So ingenious/' says Hume, “are men in deceiv¬ 
ing themselves, that Henry forgot, in these moments, all 
the blood spilt by liis ambition, and received comfort 
from this late and feeble resolve, which, as the mode of 
these enterprises was now' past, he certainly would never 
have carried into executiq/i.” It has now, however, 
been ascertained, that immediately after the treaty of 
Troyes, Guillibert de Launoy, a Flemish knight, who 
was counsellor and chamberlain to Philip the Good of 
Burgundy, and had been ambassador to Henry, was 
sent b) ‘tliat king^ and by his*own master,- upon a secret 
mission to the Holy Land. That mission was success¬ 
fully 2 >erfonned ; he made a military survey of the^ioasts 
and defences of Egypt and Syria, from’ Alexautlrifc 
round to Gallipoliand the two coiiics of, this survey, 
intended for the two princes, are both in existence ; but 
♦ Holinsbed, lil, 88,8!l %eed, (W6. 



ambition and policy may liave entered largely into his 
motiveSj devotion also mqjved him. * 
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CHAP. VIII. 


FROj^t THE AOCEttSTON OF HENRY VI. TO THE HEATH 

OF RICHARD Hf. 

The crown devolved upon an infant not nine months 
oldt; and, though the government during his minority 
was administered by ablj* hands, the loss of a single 
mind was soon felt; for Henry was a king whom the 
turbulent feared, and whom the people loved, and who 
was respected by all ranks. Early in tlic new reign, 

* Account of an unkiinu^n MS of 1422, by Granville iVnn, t’oq , in 
the TrarLsactionis of the Royal S(»ciety <»t Tateraturc, vol i j. 1 'J'he 
report which was written loi the tIuKe of Rurj^mniy is m TMr renn’s pos- 
sc'^sion : lie purchased it in FKindors , and that which w£^9 desii^iied for the 
English government he discovered among the Hatton MSs. in the 
Rodlcian. 

A curious paper concerning this Gi# icrt dc I^HUiioy has been preserved 
b\ Rviner (x.i. *22). He had inuMised upon Henry V , by a-^tory that a 
carnage, containing^] the inoncv and v^iluablfs which tu‘ had rei'civcd 
from the king twir his jounicy, had been plundered in Pic.irdy, and that he 
had thus lost every thing Henry, liehM'nig this, replaced the* sum «d’‘JOO/., 
and gave him, moreover, a vestment of cloth of gold Hi then pertonned 
his emhasdy, and made his report of it Rut during the journey ronscience 
liad so continually rcproaclvd him iMth the fraud, that when he^presimted 
the report, he confessed jt to cardinal Rcaulort, aiiif with such marks of 
contrition that he nut unl> obtained a remH^iiion of the sm, but also o( the 
money This did not inaKt* him at peace with himself, and after an interval 
of twenjv years, he entreated a confiinialion of tins forgiveness, or at least 
that some restitution might be required, winch hr w'ould, he said, humbly 
afM tl^tnkfully nmke The contrite will was accepted, and the remission 
was eon tinned as Tully as it had been first granted. 

t It IS prettily wid by Si>eed, “ The prenv hands which could not feed 
himself^ were yet made eapablc to wield a sceptre; and he that was behold¬ 
ing to rurscs for milk, did nevertheless distribute the sustenance uf law 
and justice to so great and warlike nations.fiod. .s 



" THE ABBOT OP CANTERBURY. SQ 

sir William Bardolf was appointed admiral; but with¬ 
out prejudice to the duke of ExQjter, the king's uncle, 
who was admiril of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine 
for life. * Abuses were conftnitted and outrages which 
no man would have hazarded whilewnie was living. 
Among the acta of piracy in "vlhich great men ventured 
to engage, one was brought home to Marcellus, the 
abbot of St. Augustine, in Canterbury. By his nameit 
may be presumed that he was a foreigner. It >#a8 pro^d 
before the lords of the council, that he had been con¬ 
cerned in taking and pluindering, upon the high seas, 
a ship laden with wine,^ belonging to John Lorsime u( 
Abbotswell, and to certain persons of ^Boulogne and 
Bruges ; and he w^as condemned by the council in seven 
nobles for every tun of the wine (tl»rty-niiie in ^11), 
which, by his own confession, came into his hands ; in 
six shillings each for thirty-seven which had been de¬ 
stroyed by his fault; and in sixty nobles for the other 
damages and expense of the injured parties and of their 
proctors, t Tt is not stated w^iether he incurred any 
farther jmnishment. « 

The iii'glish interests in France were greatly shaken 
by the advantages which the French obtained under 
Joan ol’ Arc ; but the reputation of the English arms 
suffered little, because those advantages were ascribed 
to miracles on one part, and to witchcraft on the 
other ; and, by the ca}»ture of that extraordinary 
enthusiast, they re-establis^ied the opinion of their 
strength, and confirmed that opinion at the cost of a 
national crime, by her barbarous executdin. But their 
affairs were more seriously injured by the profligate 
connection of duke Humphrey with Jaqueline of 
Ilainaul*. the moAt flagitious Voman of her age; and 
by the light marriage of a far abler man, his brother, 
the great duke of Bedford, regent of France, ,to a 
(laughter of the (’omte de St. Pol, in the ^seventeontJr 
year of her age. ilis former wife was faster to' the 
duke of Burgundy : by the second he united himself 

* Rymcr, x, 68. + Brecs’ Cursory Sketch, 235. 
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to a house between which and the house of Burgundy 
there was an old ill-will ; and Charles VII. did not 
fail Ijp avail himself of* the opportuniti^ dius afforded 
him, for detaching from England the most efficient of 
A.D. her allies. Holucceeded completely in this object; and 
^^35. before the terms by whilh the change of policy was 
purchased were made knawn, the duke sent ambassadors 
tc^England^ notifying the new alliance which he had made, 
renpuncinj the old on^, and advising the young king 
ana Ids council to conclude a peace with France. It is 
said, that when the young Henry heard these letters read, 
hb ap^frehended the losses that Y^'ere likely to ensue, and 
that his eyes ^i^cre filled with tears. The intelligence 
seems to have taken the king's council, as well as the 
people, by surprise. The former are said, on this 
occasion, to have manifested the discord that prevailed 
among them, reviling each other not less than the Bur¬ 
gundians ; and numbers of those who, in turbulent times, 
arrogate to themselves the name of the people, gatliered 
together and attacked Flemings, Dutchmen, ISrabanters, 
Picards, Ilainaultcrs, and other foreigners, indiscrimin¬ 
ately, as subjects of Burgundy, and murdered many of 
them before order could be restored. The ringleaders 
in this mischief were seized and brought to justice. * 
The indignation of the English government was in¬ 
creased, when it was known that among the cessions 
made to Burgundy were many places which had sworn 
fidelity to England. To reqponstrate against tliLs disloyal 
conduct was in vain: the duke’s “ ears and senses being 
strongly mure<F” against all representations of this 
kind; for king Charles had set about them, as it 
wen?, a harricado of royalties, privileges, honours, 
money, cities, towns, and whole pfovinces.'*’’t Ho¬ 
nour, indeed, has had little influence upon ambitious 
rulerc at any time ; and the obligations of religion were 
Feen more ^sily removed, tw'O cardinals having absolved 
him, and th^ great lords of his party, from the oaths 
they had taken to the English. Both parties prepared 
♦ Monatrelet, vii. SK)2. t Speed, 6S7. 
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for war ; and die duke resolved %> begin by besieging 
Calais, whidi he now claimed aa* part of the county of 
Artois, and hia by inheritance. The consent qf the 
free states of which hhs doid^nicuis wer^ compost was 
necessary. Among the arguments which njere used to 
the people of Ghent, one wib, that the possession ci 
Calais by the English was ve^ injurious to all Flan¬ 
ders, for the Flemings who went thither t(^ purchase 
wool, tin, lead, or cheese, were forced to pay^n 
money, according to what rate^ of alloy the English 
jdeased to put on it, or f4ie in ingots of gold or silver ; 
and this, it was urged, ,jjyas uot done in other countrie?- 
Tlie fact proved rather a want of probity on the one 
part, than any abuse of power on the other. The de¬ 
basement of the coin was the ac^ of'•the Flemish^ go¬ 
vernment ; and tlie direct consequences of such a 
measure were felt by the people in their dealings with 
a nation whose currency was of a different standard. 
On the part of England, indeed, this was a measure, 
not of exaction, but of self-defence, enjoined by the 
statutes of the realm, liecause of “the great deceit” 
ill the gutd and silver money of Flanders and Scotland: 
such deceit, when that money was current in divers 
parts of the realm, having been “ to the great damage 
of the king and of his people.” And, as if to preclude all 
pretext for complaint from the Flemings, the act had 
been made general, prohibiting the circulation of any 
foreign coin whatsoever in Sin gland, and requiring that 
whatever was received in payment Calais should 
there he “put to bullion.”* The loss, however, was 
represented to them as a grievance which they endured 
from the English ; and th^ Glientese consented, by 
acclams^ion, to Support the war, and the whole of 
Flanders entered into it with equal eagerness.f “What 

• S Hen. ♦. c. vi. ^ ^ • 

■f- “ 'J'ht* iluke dwlarfd to them,” pays Hall, " the rigbit title, and inter, 
eet that he had ti> the town of Calaie, and the countv of f^iitsnes, as a very 
jiatriinony belonging to his inlieritdiicc: phewing, farther, that the said 
town wap the gulph and swallower np of all the gold and silver of hte 
countries and dominions ; forasmuch as there was the staple of wool, tin, 
lead, and other merchandize', for the 'vhirli the Englishmen would take no 
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■was Calais?*’ they ssAd: ‘Hhey could make a meal of 
it at any time !*’ * Holland also entered into the duke's 
Yiew%* and agreed to assist him with skips for the in¬ 
tended siege, k The same*ready concurrence was not 
found in : there the people of Zierekzee, who 

had in those days a good^^ort^ listened to the overtures 
of England, and chose tto continue their profitable trade 
with that country; and when the bailey of Middle, 
bmgli embargoed an English ship, which was bound for 
the fair at Antwerp, ^cl imprisoned the crew, the in¬ 
habitants, regarding this as a l^reach of their privileges, 
jEhrced*open the prison, release^ the prisoners, and re¬ 
stored the shijv and cargo, t 

There were none who entered into the enterprise 
with more alaertty ^than the men of Chent. All the 
burghers of that city, of whatsoever rank, were required 
to appear within three days before the sheriflPs, and 
enrol themselves, on pain of forfeiting their franchises, 
and to ]>rovide themselves with all necessary habili¬ 
ments for war. No a^’inour or weapons of any kind 
were to be taken out of the country, and the punish¬ 
ment for breaking this order was to be ten years’ exile. 
Those who had been ordered to perform certain pil¬ 
grimages in expiation for their sins, were now excused 
from performing them so long as the war should last, 
and for fourteen days after; and all who had quarrels were 
placed, for the same term, under the piotection of the 
law. The number of mejp for which Ghent had en¬ 
gaged was 17,^00; every town and village of its de- 


commou current money, bnt only gold and silver, to the great impoverish, 
jnent of hn> seigniories and regions • saying, farther, that Calais only was 
the conimon stop between hi.' countries and Bretagne and S|iain, so that 
southward nor westward In'? s.)bjefts could not without 4hc danger 
of that town ; wherefore, these detriments considered, he determined (if 
they would assent) shortly to recover and conquer that town, and tlie 
county of Guisnes. To this purpose all the council and common people not 
only agreed, but also promised aid, both of men and money. Lord! how 
tjfe Flemings b^ged, and the Hollanders ciackcd, that Calais should he 
wonf and all tiiiwBnglishmen slain ; swearing and staring that they would 
have it within ^ree days at the most, thinking verily that the town of 
Calais could no more resist their puissance than a pot of double beer, when 
they fall to quaffing." (P 181.)—“But they reckoned before their host, and 
BO paid more than their shot came to.*’—Ib. 18:2. 

, • Sueyro, ii. S79. ,, + Ib. 277, 278. 
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pendence knew its quota^ and family the sum at 
which it was taxed. The canriages which were re¬ 
quired came i» too slowly for the impatience of> those 
by whom the preparations were direct^ !. A proclam¬ 
ation, therefore, was issued, that h they were not 
forthcoming within three da^s, the deacon of the Black 
Hoods and his attendants shoUd be sent round to seize 
on all the best without exception: upon :jvhich the 
farmers and peasants, in fear lest the Black H®ids * 
should visit them, iramediately^ent their carts to the 
appointed place. Evei-f man was to provide Jiimself 
with a lance and a sho^t mallet, either of lead or iron, 
spiked on the head. Two mallets woultl be reckoned 
as equal to one lance ; hut those who should present 
themstdves without such arms w^re Earned that-^they 
would not pass muster, and tliat they would be pun¬ 
ished. Tile people of Bruges were, on this occasion, 
heartilv in unison with those of Ghent, and that city 
began already to feel the license of war. Most of its 
peojile who had been order^rl on this service had 
fortiiwitli forsaken their trade, and spent their time and 
money i. drinking houses, where drunkenness led to 
quarrels, and quarrels to blows, bloodshed, and frequent 
deaths. * 

The Flemings had persuaded themselves that, at 
their approach, the English would, for very fear, ahan. 
don C’alais and fly to England ; and, therefore, they 
were particularly desirous that a fleet should be ready 
before they arrived before the town, hoping thus to cut 
off the garrison from aU means of escape. They 
needed not," says Monstrelett, “have been so uneasy 
on this head, for the English were well inclined to de¬ 
fend tlemselves^ and, in truth, king Henry and all 
England would as soon have lost their thirty years’ con¬ 
quests in France as the single town of Calais.” When 
die emperor Sigismund was in this country, he advised 
Henry V. to keep the towns of Dover an tk Calais as he 
would his two eyes, because they gave him the com- 

* Monstrelet, tii, 344—-347. , t I* 358. 
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maiid of the narrow s^s.* That ahlo and ambitiom 
prince needed no admoviehment to teach him the im« 
porUn^ of a place which gave him entrance at any 
time into Franc* ,* and the'nation were not less per^ 
suaded of the ailvantage of retaining oonqnest which 
had been so hardly and htinourably gained. The go¬ 
vernor, sir John Ratcliflb, had no sooner despatched 
intelligence^ of the duke of Burgundy*8 designs to the 
^ kinf's council, than the earl of Montaigne, wlio was son 
to the duke of “Somer^tj and the lord Oamois, were 
sent with 1500 men and ^^grtiat foison of victuals," 
to^^ reinforce and supply the gfirrison, while a large 
force was preparing to attack the besieging army. 
Thus strengthened, the English did not wait to be be¬ 
sieged in Calais,'* bi^t made an attempt to surprise 
Boulogne. They found the French too vigilant to be 
surprised, and too strong to be assaulted; but they 
burned some of the shipi>ing, and, carrying off what 
Ijooty was within their reach, returned without loss. 
Soon afterwards they made a foraging party in the op¬ 
posite direction, toward Gravelines. The Flemings 
in that quarter collected, against the advice of their 
leaders, insisted upon attacking them, and were de¬ 
feated, with the loss of from .SOO to 400 killed, and 
full aixscore prisoners." Their next expedition was 
into the Boulonnois. It happene<l, that on the same 
night a jiart of the besieging force, which Jean de 
Croy, the bailey of HainavH, had assembled on the 
Iwrders of Picardy, set out from a village called Le 
Wast, two leagues from St, Omer, on a like expedition 
into the English marches. Neither party knew of the 
other^s intent, nor were tljiey likely to have met; but 
when the bailey approached the English border, he sent 
out some men-at-arms, who were well acquainted with 
the country,,to gain intelligence. They returned with 
n^ws' that t^y had fallen in with the rear of an 
enemy’s detalhment, near the bridge of Milay, about 
daybreak, and had reconnoitred them; had seen that 

* Libel of English Policy. Hakluyt, i. 187. 
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they were vejgr numerous^ and tlfat they were advancing 
into the Boulonnois. A coun^l was held; and the 
resolution was* to pursue the English, in the 1|ope of 
fii|ding an opportunity for* attacking ^em when they 
were engaged nl/plundering the villages; 1}ut if not, to 
give them battle wherever tli^y might meet. 

The scouts were not long»before they descried the 
smoke and fires from villages and little towns, which 
marked the track of the English in their destructive 
Jjproad; but some prisoners fcl^ into tfle hands gf the 
* English, who, being than informed that an enemy was 
at hand, and in considgrable force, collected their inlin 
upon a rising ground between Gravehnes and Cam- 
pagne-les-Boulonnois. The greater part of their force 
was not seen, being upon the sl^e 6f the hill «n the 
farther side, when the advanced party of the Burgnn-. 
dians began the action ; and the main body, confiding in 
their seeming advantage of numbers, liastened on, eager 
for the engagement. From three to four score of the 
EiiglK'>h on the summit were i^ain in the first charge, 
and the others took to flight. They were rallietl on 
the o^.'ejT side of the declivity by their comrades; 
the BurguntUans, when they came to the brow, lost 
heart as well as hope at the unexpected sight of this 
larger body; halted, in dismay, for the arrival of their own 
main force ; and in this state of mind, which prepared 
them ror defeat, were resolutely charged by the English. 
Instantly they gave w^ayj* wheeled round, and fled 
with all speed towards Ardres, as the |iearest place of 
safety. Thither they were pursued full gallop, even 
wiftiin the barriers, and some of them were killed close 
to the ditches of the town. ^ Upwards of a hundred 
-were il&in or taken. Among the fonnejr w^as Ilohert 
de Bournonville, sumamed Le Rouge, and six other 
distinguished persons: among the latter ,were cnany 
men of note. Jean de Croy had been Wcainded by rfh 
arrow, and his horse killed. He, howeverf and the lord 
Denlez, made their way to the abbey at Lisle, sorely 
grieved at their defeat; and certain gallants, who had 

YOL. U* P 
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been knighted that day/: won their impure in a manner 
which would deprive thgm of all pleasure in celebrating 
tlie anjj^iversary. The earl of Montaigne came out of 
Calais to meet the conquerors on their return, and gave 
them a most joytlrl reception ; but he sharply reproved 
those who, by giving way ct the commencement of the 
action, had put the host ia imminent danger. * 

By this time tlie preparations t for the siege were com- 
pleljf, and ine duke went, without any retinue of state, 
to Ghent and other places in Flanders, that lie might 
expedite the march of the Flemish troops. Early in .Tune, 
a 'gencrkl muster was made in Ghent of the force be¬ 
longing to that^ city and its tfcpendencies : they re¬ 
mained in the great market-place, vrlicrc they had been 
drawi;\ up, from eight in the morning till noon, and then 
marched out on the road to C’alais; the duke accom¬ 
panied them as far as the open country, and then went 
to Bruges, to hasten in like manner their contingent. 
The weather was so hot, that two of the Ghentese cap¬ 
tains and several soldiers died of the heat. The duke 

i;. 

had given strict orders that no marauding should be 
permitted; and, in consequence, while they halted at 
Armentieres, one-and-twenty men were hanged upon 
the trees in front of head-quarters for rohliery. As 
they advanced, they took vengeance for the defeat of 
their countrymen in the affair near Gravelines, — not 
upon the English, but upon the property of tfie two 
persons who held the coranq^nd in that unlucky affair, 
and who vainly represented that no blame was imput¬ 
able to them, £^r the Flemings that day would neither 
listen to their advice, nor obey tlieir orders. At Gra- 
velines they were joined by the force from Bruges, 
Ypres, and other pans of Flanders. The carriages for 

• Monstcelet, vU. 348—338, Sueyro, ii. 281. Ilolinshed, iii. 187. 

f “ To tell you what ordinanre was now r,ast, what powder was bought, 
what engines ware devised, what harnesa was provid«l, what victual was 
phrve^ed for thu great enterprise, 1 will not ruinber you in rehearsing 
every thing particularly, lieeause the Flemings write that the provision was 
more than tonj^ could speak, or heart could think .”—Jiallf 181. 

^ The Bieur de Coinines commanded this part of the army, and Jean de 
Comines commanded the force Uotn Yprea. One of these was prohablj 
Aithei to the historiaa. 
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the conveyance of their tents, anfl the baggage and stores, 
were out of number; and on» the top of each, Mon- 
strelet says, there was a cock to crow the hours# Very 
many peasants had been collected to^raw the cannon 
and other engines, the artillery both o4 ancient and 
modern warfare being at* this time in use. Here 
they were mustered before th^ duke and Richemont, the 
constable of France. There were full ^0,000 Aien 
wearing helmets * ; ’* and the constable is said tojfcave- 
heeii struck with admiration a(^ the strength whiph the 
duke from one single province had brought into the 
field. , • • 

They formed, indeed, a formidable Jwrray, if an army 
were to l>e estimated only by its numbers, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the men. One n^Jio ^as not wdil ac¬ 
quainted with the composition of that army, might have 
judged of it the more favourably, because the Flemings 
mad-^ no pretension to the pomp and bravery of war, 
but wore plain armour ; and the regularity of their 
encampment was beautiful, 4,he tents of every town 
having their separate quarter; and in these again 
the \ii'ious trades being separately classed and sub¬ 
divided into companies, each quarter had thus the 
resemblance of a town, and the whole appeared at a 
distance like a great city. But it was soon seen that 
with this civic regularity, neither the principle of mili¬ 
tary disciple was to be found nor of civil obedience. 
A hare ran through the Bmges ]>art of the camp; the 
clamour which was set up was mistaken for an alarm; 
the whole force took the field ; and when the cause of 
the disturbance was understood, the appearance of this 
poor frightened animal t wa^ regarded as an ill omen. 
Tliat j’/esage waS confirmed when they had crossed the 
river, and were about to encamp for the night at Tour- 
nehem: a tempest began, of wind, and rain, jnd thunder, 
and lightning: the lightning was deemed •to manifest 
itself portentously over the town and to\Ars of Gra. 

• Moiutrelpt, vii. S')2 —:?56. Sneyro, 282. 

t MoiistrBlet says a wolf; but Sueyro sjiys it was a hare, and noticea the 
evil augury which was drawn hrom its appearance^ 
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velines ; and the force hf the wind was such^ that they 
could not pitch their teats, but were forced to take up 
their Icdging upon the ground, and abide the brunt of 
the storm.* ^ 

The duke« himself was confident of success; he had 
hitherto been fortunate ifi all his designs, and in 
this, which was the greatest enterprise that had been 
undertaken^ for many years, the popular feeling had 
thut? far entirely^ corresponded to his wishes ; so much 
did the Flemings seem do have the conquest of Calais 
at hearj. In reliance upon tlfis feeling, he had dis¬ 
missed half his Picard and * Ilurgundian men-at- 
arms, against the advice of experienced counsellors, 
who warned him that, in case of danger, he would find 
a handful of genfteinen worth more than all the com¬ 
mons of Flanders, t Perhaps he thought that more 
danger was to be apprehended from quarrels between 
this part of his army and the Flemings than from any 
other cause; for the manner in which the latter as¬ 
serted their superiority A^'as likely enough to have pro- 
vdked resistance. The Picards were so noted for their 
alacrity in pillaging, that their name had passed into a 
word of reproach. The Burgundians were not less 
expert in this branch of their military profession : but the 
Flemish commanders had set out with the determination 
of rigorously enforcing order in tliis respect; and, under 
the plea of enforcing it, the Flemish soldiers did not 
content themselves with repdevying the spoil from the 
plunderers, but^ despoiled them of their own property 
also ; and if complaint wei e made, the aggrieved party 
only drew upon himself additional chastisement. They 
suffered this in sileJice anij in fear, but it was most 
impatiently; ” and if there had been '^any considerable 
body of their countrymen at hand, to have taken up 
their cause, the camp might soon have become a scene 
of bloodshetK^ 

The first ^hostile operations were against the little 

• Sueyro, 282. Monstrclet, 356. Barante, vi S'}?. 

f Barante, 389. 393. ^ ^ Monatrelet, 357. 
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castle of Oye. The garrison cdhsisted of some seventy 
soldiers^ twelve of whom sold iheir lives dearly, — the 
rest yielded themselves to the duke's mercy. Unhap. 
pily he had given the place and the spc# to the Ghentese, 
and they immediately hung nine-and-tynenty of the 
prisoners in front of the caftle, and afterwards brought 
forth the remainder to suffef the same fate; but the 
duke interposed, offended with this inhuiypanity, %nd 
saved them.* The castle was rased. The whole Jtiny* 
then proceeded to take post betjveen the castle of, Merk 
and Calais; and the dike, making an excursion before 
the town with his m^-at-arms, obtained some advtm- 
tage over a party of the garrison who sallied out against 
him ; and his people drove away a large booty in cattle. 
The Picards then assaulted Mej^, \^icli was defended 
by sir John Gedding, with about 200 men. The out¬ 
work was carried; the garrison displayed the banner of 
St. ' fcorgc on the side toward Calais, rung all their bells, 
and added loud outcries, as if calling for speedy relief; 
blit tfiey prepared also manfuHy for defence. The assail¬ 
ants :•< t a strong guard round thodSistle, lest they should 
escape during the night, and in the morning brought 
many great engines against the walls, damaged them in 
several jilaces, and then Picards and Flemings made a 
joint attack. Three such assaults were eftectually re¬ 
sisted, the English throwing down stones from the bat¬ 
tlements, and making such good use of their bows, that 
the assailants were glad t» retreat. This resistance was 
not protracted so long as to exaspcrate^n enemy already 
but too much disposed to exercise tfieir power with in¬ 
solence and cruelty. When the garrison saw that no 
movement was making for ^heir succour, they demanded 
a paiV'y, and sfirreiulercd on the sole condition that they 
should not bo injured in life or limb ; they were sent to 
Ghent, there to be confined till they should he exehanged 
for any Flemings that might be taken. •'I’hc cohimon 

* Holinshed, 187. Monstrelot say.s, that of this acennii party, twenty 
five in number, four or five only wore resjuted at Ihe duke’s request 
Sueyro liangs them all, ami seems to approve tlie execution para emnploy 
terrur de los-quc conpoca gentc sr aireuian A tan grande cxerato. 
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men hurried into the fort for the spoil; but some of the 
Ghentese stationed themselves at the gates, and taking 
every thing from the spoilers as they werft out, laid all 
in a heap, saying that the sheriffs of Ghent had ordered 
them to do so-: when nighty came, they loaded the whole 
in carts, and carried it off for themselves. In conse¬ 
quence of the complaints ^hat were made, enquiry was 
instituted, ^^d the offenders were brought before the 
•sheriffs whose ngines they had abused, and they were 
sentenced to banishment' from Ghent, and from the 
whole of, Flanders, for fifty yeats. Yet, though these 
men were convicted of roguery against their country¬ 
men, the sentence occasioned much murmuring, and had 
nearly produced a mutiny among the Flemings. Six 
men A’ that nation, and one Hollander, were found 
among the garrison : they were beheaded on the follow¬ 
ing day, and the fort was demolished.* 

The army decamping, then fixed their quarters upon 
the ground where, it was pretended, Jacob van Arteveld 
had encamped during king Kd ward’s siege of (Calais. Some 
false tradition had, perhaps, been devised, with the view 
of encouraging the Flemings as by a good omen ; for 
that demagogue had been murdered by the people a year 
before the siege.t The duke, with his knights and 
men-at-arms, pitched his tents nearer to the town. The 
day did not pass without a sharp skirmish, in which 
La Hire, who had distinguished himself when Joan of 
Arc was in her career of succefes, and who had just come 
to visit the duke,twa8 wounded by an arrow in his leg. 
Many engines were planted to throw stones and balls 
into the tower: this was returned with interest from tlie 
ramparts; and after three .^'ain assaults, the besiegers 
deemed it prudent to take up their quarters at a safer 
distance. Frequent sallies were made, and frequent 
skinnis?ies ensued, with various fortune, the Picards dis- 
playidg great courage, even when they failed of success; 
but for the Fftjmings, the praise which Monstrelet be- 

• Monstrelet, .SSS—361, Holinshed, 187. 

f It i«: emarkable, that M de Darante should have overlooked this, and 
related Moustrelct’s statement. 
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stows upon them is, that they T^ere not much afraid of 
the enemy, and thought if thera were only three of them 
against one Englishman Jhey should carry tlie day. 
The duke bad two narrow escapes from death and from 
capture. One day, as he was reconnoitri»g, a cannon¬ 
ball killed four of his attendants close by; and shortly 
after, as lie was riding alon^ the coast to inspect some 
works which he had ordered to be construgted, he was 
saved from a party of English by the sj^ed of his htrse, 
and still more by the devoted ^delity of Jan vau Plat- 
teels, who, instead of ltft)king to his own safety, engaged 
the pursuers, and wa* taken prisoner, when he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his inastciiiwas in safety.* 
Meantime, the sieur Jean de Croy, to whom the 
fortress of Balingen had surrendejpd oh condition that the 
English should retire with }>art of their baggage, was or¬ 
dered to besiege Guisnes. He got little jirofit there, says 
Ho!!inshed, and did less harm. His force, however, was 
such, and bis engines produced sucli effect upon the town, 
that the garrison thought it paudent to withdraw into the 
castle . and while that siege was prosecuted with little ad¬ 
vantage, a detachment of the braiegers, under Robert 
de Saveuses, took the castle of Zantgate by capitulation, 
and regarrisoned it. All this while it was a cooling 
card unto the Flemings, still to see ships from England 
arriving in the harbour openly, before their faces, laden 
with provisions, munition, and men.’* Their impatience, 
which, at first, vented itielf in murmurs, broke out at 
length into loud complaints against tfce dukes council, 
and especially against aamiralJan van Horne, seneschal 
of Brabant. The duke appeased them with gentle words, 
fair ’representations, and hopeful expectations: the fleet, 
he s.'d, would*soon arrive; he had letters announcing 
this ; and if the wind had not hitherto been against 
them they would have sailed sooner. It ivas even more 
mortifying to perceive that the English seemed tO Con¬ 
sider themselves as much masters of thc^and as of the 
sea, and that every day they turned out their cattle to 

* Sueyro, 282. Monstrelet, 362. Holinsbed, 188. 
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pasture as if in defiance of the beraegers. The Heards 
were such expert inaraujlersj that this was not always 
done Miith impunity ; and their occasional<'succc6S excit¬ 
ing some litdet^nvy or emulation^ about 200 of the 
Ghentmen, ipciumng some who were above the common 
rank, set out upon a forage^’in the marshes before Calais. 
They were seen from the S:own, and recognised by their 
drefes'! inc(j,ntinently a sally was made; and the foragers 
• warn attacked with such vigour, that some twenty were 
slain,,some thirty taken, and the rest fled to their quar¬ 
ters in all haste, and in such ferf/ that they spread con- 
fuSion in the camp. Want of discipline, indeed, w^is 
continually betrayed, to the grief and mortification of the 
duke. The Flemings were on the alert and under arms 
at they slightest alkrm,^or apprehension of alarm: any 
trifling occurrence, therefore, at any moment might set 
the whole army in motio)i, and the duke could do no¬ 
thing to prevent thi.s, or t(> establish a better order ; for 
these i>eople,’* says IMonstrelet, would have every thing 
according to their own gcn^d pleasure.’' ^ 

It was not long before a licrald arrived from duke 
Hurnplirey, who delivered this bidding from his master, 
the duke of Gloucester, protector of Englantl, to Philip 
duke of Burgundy; that he would give him and 
his whole army battle where they tlien were, if they 
would tarry for his arrival; or if they decamped thence, 
that he would seek them in any other place within their 
own territories, wherever thu/ duke might appoint, and 
that with spet‘d,,j.f God would vouchsafe him wind and 
weather.” Philip of Burgundy made answer in the 
noble spirit of the times: — Sir, say to your master, that 
his challenge is both honourable and reasonable; how- 
heit, he shall not ncetl take the pains to' seek me in my 
own country, for, God willing, he shall find me here 
till I have nijf will of the town, ready to abide him and 
all‘‘the jiowerdie can bring.” After the herald had re¬ 
ceived this reply, he was treated with gooel cheer, and a 
cup with a hundred guilders was given him as a guer- 

• Monstrclet, 3G4—SGti. Sueyro, 282. 
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don for his message. The duke*had consulted only his 
own heart in returning this ready and becoming reply: 
he called a coflncil on the ^orrow at the head quarters 
of the Flemings ; and there, by master Gilles de la 
Voustine, his counsellor in ^the courts of •Ghent, laid 
before the captains and nobles of Flanders the challenge 
which he had received, and iiis acceptance of it, en¬ 
treating them, at the same time, as his truc^riends,*to 
remain with him, and assist him in maintaining hisfio- 
nour. This they promised witfe unanimous good-will; 
and when the news was*divulged, the nobles, who were 
ambitious of renown, listened from all the neighbouring 
places to his camp, in expectation of a glorious day.* 

At the same council it was determined to erect a high 
and strong bastile upon an cmincTjce near the for 

the twofold purpose of commanding from thence a view 
of the movements within the walls, and of impeding the 
sallies of the garrison. It was mounted with sundry 
pieces of cannon, and manned with 400 troops under 
oxperie iced leaders ; Robert ^ic Saveuses, whose mi¬ 
litary Oeserts had obtainerl for him' the appellation of 
f/C /Jon, being one. This was greatly to the displea¬ 
sure of tile English, and they lost no time in attacking 
the new work ; but it was so well defended, and rein¬ 
forcements came to its support in such strength, that 
tlic attempt failed, and tliey retreated into Calais, leav¬ 
ing some dead. Much skirmishing ensued on the mor¬ 
row and the following days at the barriers; in one of 
these affairs, the sieur de Plateaux waj^madc prisoner, 
a half-witted knight, who, notwithstanding his folly, was 
a bravo and resolute man in battle. On the 25th of 
.July a fleet was descried, rnalyng towards the port- The 
duke I canted Ins horse and rode to the sliore, eager to 
be certified that it was his own naval force, which had 
been so long and anxiously expected. A light vessel ad¬ 
vanced as near as the surf would permit*, and a flian, 
jumping into the water, assured him of tht joyful fact. 
The tidings occasioned a jubilant commotion in his dis 
♦ Holinshcd, 188. Monstrelet, 367. Sueyro, 2S2. 
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orderly army ; and so'“many hastened upon the downs, 
to enjoy the sight, that all the exertion of their captains 
was Inquired to make as many as they dbuld return for 
the defence of camp. 

The duk© and his engineers had formed a notable 
project for blocking up the port. For this purpose six 
huge hulks had been filled with great square stones, well 
cefnented,^nd, moreover, cramped with lead, “ to the 
iniSent tliat they should lie still like a mount, and not 
seven ill sunder.” Foijr of these, on the evening that 
the fleet arrived, were conveyM to the mouth of the 
harbour and there sunk, the fleot meantime keeping up 
a constant fire upon the ships in the port, one of which 
went down in consequence. The other two stone ships, 
at the next full sea W'^re, by the same craft and policy, 
sunk also. But,” says the English chronicler, whether 
God would not that the haven should be destroyed, or 
that the conveyers of the hulks knew not the very chan¬ 
nel, these ships, at low water, lay openly upon the 
sands." At ebb tide the English, women as well as 
men, hastened from the town, and working at the de¬ 
molition with hearty good-will, pulled them to pieces, 
in spite of a continual fire from the ships, to the great 
astonishment, as Monstrelet observes, of the duke and 
his admirals, and carried both the stones and the timber 
into the town, to be used for strengthening their own 
fortifications.* The fleet, which had the mortification 

I 

• Monstrelet, 369 Holinshed, 188 Saeyro says (p. 282.) fuo gasto y 
trabiijo inuti], pues <f‘ie>nando hts lojs Jiigleses se llevb lus impcdinientus la 
inareu. Deziain algunoa que no havian acertado con el pUertu, Iob mas 
«e burlaron de la traza. — 182 

Had this story found ite wa> into any popular history of England, the 
experiment would not have been repeated at Boulogne during tlie war 
with Buonaparte , but it had long ^'een the fashion for modern historians 
torej<‘ct all the nrcumstames of history, and present little more than a 
capuf mortuum of results That a first lord of the admiralty should have 
read Monstrelet or Holinshed was not to be exiiected; but it might have 
been expected that he would liare known what tlie rise ot the tide isuiion 
that eoast. * 

‘rbe |>ort of Q^lais was riosetl in a more extraordinary maiiricr in the 
year 1679. “ The entrance,” says Mr. Malcolm (Miscellaneous Anecdotes, 
p. 54.) '‘was 80 narrow that only one vessel could pass at a time, and not 
without considerable skill in the pilot, aided by the highest flow of the tide 
A ship from Amsterdam was entering under full s.ul, and received a violent 
shock, in consequence of which, the ship being repelled with great force, 
the ctew moored in the roads, and waited for the next tide. They theu 
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of seeing this extraordinary devi* e thus frustrated, set 
sail for Holland on the morroi^, because the seamen 
knew how danj^erous it was^o keep the sea on thtt sta¬ 
tion ; and also because they dreaded* still more the 
appearance of the English ajmameut, whicJi it was re¬ 
ported was on the point of sailing. But the Flemings 
looked upon this as a desertion on the admiral’s part, and 
as a proof of treason in the duke’s ministers « they hkd 
been assured before they left Flanders, J;hey said, tfiat 
Calais should be besieged by seaias well as by land; and 
see how they had been bt^rayed ! With much dyficul^ 
the chiefs succeeded intpacifying them for the time; 
and when the duke convened the principal leaders of 
the commonalty to a grand council, and laid before 
them the whole plan of his inten^t d operations,*fhey 
seemed to be perfectly satisfied. He had ordered the 
ground to be examined by persons well acquainted with 
the crantry, and competent to such a task, and with 
their advice he had fixed upon a spot whereon to offer 
duke Humphrey battle, whenever he should arrive. 

Hardly had the council in which “the Flemings had 
tlius resolutely concurred in the duke’s brave determi¬ 
nation been broken up, when the English sallied from 
the town in great force, and attacked the bastile; a cry 
went through the camp ; all were in confusion^ so little 
were they prepared for an alarm which ought always to 
have been expected : they hastened from all quarters to 
the defence, the duke himsttf hurrying there on foot; 
but horse as well as foot had sallied ; ai^#! while the in¬ 
fantry attacked the work, the horsemen interposed be¬ 
tween it and the disorderly multitude, and presented so 
formidable a front, that before any assistance could be 
given, i. v,as taken by pure force. About eight score 
of the garrison were slain, the greater part of the 


• ■ 

made a ftecond attempt, with the same result, and some damage to the ship. 
The captain sent the long boat at low water to sound abourthe place where 
this unaccountable accident had happened. They found a full grown whale 
lying directly across the channel, dead, as if the first stroke from the ship 
had killed it ■, and the port was blocked up till it could be cut m pieces and 
removed.” 
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rest were made prisofiers; and because the Flemings 
had put to death an English knight^ who fell into the 
handatof the Picards in thi^ affair^ half those prisoners 
Were put to death before the gates in sight of the duke’s 
army. The success was so complete that they carried 
away all the ordnance and other artillery; and the 
consequences were inor4 important than tlie victors 
themselvef. could have thought possible; for mutinous 
assemblies were immediately held in the camp ; absurd 
charges of treason wpre mingled with well-founded 
accusations of neglect or carelefesness against their lead¬ 
ers ; ferocious opinions were advanced, that certain 
of the duke’s counsellors should be put to death ; and a 
general resolution w'as <leclared that they would decamp 
at dme, and rcfurii ,,home without delay. No sooner 
was the duke aware of these movements than he re¬ 
paired to the head-quarters of the (ihont army, and 
there convened a large body of these ungovernable sub¬ 
jects, and reminded them of the answer which, with 
their accord, he had feturned to duke Humphrey’s 
challenge, and of the resolution w'hich that very morn¬ 
ing they had taken to give the English battle whenever 
they should arrive, as it was certain that they soon 
must; and he entreated them not to decamp at such a 
time, as if they feared the enemy, for to do this would 
be indelibly to disgrace themselves, and to bring upon 
him such shame as never prince before him had incurred. 

He knew their temper Ijo well to employ any other 
language than^.that of entreaty; but even entreaties 
were vain; and any appeal to their sense of honour, and 
to their courage, was lost upon men who sought by 
their boldness in nratiny tp conceal from others tlie fear 
which they really felt, and perhaps fo disguise it from 
themselves. 5^ome of the captains answered respectfully 
for their men, and endeavoured to excuse their conduct; 
b'brtlie men* “ little thanked them for this and, turn¬ 
ing a deaf 6ar to all that the duke could urge, obsti¬ 
nately persisted in their purpose. It need not,” says 
Monstrelet, be asked whether he was grieved at 
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heart, for hitherto he bad suc<%eded in all his under¬ 
takings to his heart’s desire, aqd now in this, which 
was the greatest of al) his enterprises, he saw t^at he 
must fail." Even his repeated requests^hat they vfould 
wait for a few days only were of no avail: jny day they 
thought might bring the En^sh fleet in sight; and the 
duke was not more solicitoiih to tarry for its arrival 
than they were to be at safe distance when it should 
arrive. Convinced, too surely, at last, tliat all fariiher 
persuasions would be incffectualj^ he asktd them only to 
remain till the morrowf that they might pack up their 
baggage and retreat in ^ood order, for the sake ^f thfir 
own safety; and that they might not.be harassed by 
the enemy, he said that he would escort them as far as 
the river of Gravclines. With thil they con^piied, 
though the greater number saicT they were in suffi¬ 
cient force not to need any escort. By way of employ¬ 
ing tb^ interval, some of the ringleaders intended to go 
to tl.o duke’s quarters, and there murder some of his 
counsellors, for having advi^d him to an enterprise 
which, in the manner they carried ifr on, never possibly 
coulil u. ve been achieved. The persons whose lives 
were thus threatened heard of their danger in time; and, 
leaving the army unobserved while they could, made 
their way with some few attendants to Jean de Croy’a 
detachment, which was before Guisnes. Their escape 
made this disorderly host more clamorous, and more 
eager to hasten from a position where they thought that 
if the enemy found them they shouli^ be exposed to 
certain destruction, either by the treachery or the inca¬ 
pacity of the duke’s counsellors. The men of Ghent, 
who wore the principals in this mutiny, began to strike 
their t nts and toad their baggage, and the rest of the 
army were not slow in following the example: the men 
of Bruges alone were tlispleased at the disgraceful de¬ 
termination which had been taken; and,«though «OTn- 
pelled to pursue the same course with tlieir unworthy 
comrades, prepared for the retreat with less pre¬ 
cipitation, and were resolved to leave behind them no 
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memorials of their om Tniscondoct: the other Flem¬ 
ings abandoned their artillery and engines but the 
men qf Bruges put theirs on car]^iagesJ and, for lack of 
horses, had thegi drawn by men. Many pipes of wine 
and of other^ liquors were staved, to the great loss of 
the merchants many. However, were left, equally to 
their loss, but to the grekt contentment of the garrison 
of^Calais, and of duke Humphrey's men. They set 
firin* to their tents ; and yet such was the hurry of their 
retreat, that radny tentp, were left standing, and great 
booty and abundant stores wer«f found in the forsaken 
erfmp. f 

All that the /Juke could do was to protect this mutin¬ 
ous host from wdiat might else have been the likely, as 
it woivld have betn the just, consequence of their own 
disobedience and indiscipline. He covered their retreat 
in person with his men-at-arms; and forming thus a 
rear-guard, which secured them against any sally from 
the garrison, followed them to Gravelines, where, their 
panic being somewhat abated, they quartered themselves 
upon the same spot which they had occupied before 
their bootless siege. There Jean de Croy joined him 
with the troops from before Guisnes, pursuant to his 
orders. He, too, had left his stores and engines on the 
ground, for want of means for transporting them, and 
his retreat had been insulted by the garrison, t Tlie 
duke now called his lords to council; their first business 
was to give him consolatioi^, mortified as he was, and 
complaining bitterly of the disgrace thus brought upon 
him : he had, how’ever, no worse fault wherewith to re¬ 
proach himself than the imprudence of having relied up¬ 
on a people who were so little to be trusted, but severe 

* • 

* Siicyrn mentions two guns, lirlonging one to Leyden and the other to 
Haarlem, and nuracd Hoppcnbier and Swertognete. Holinsheil, among 
^'thc fair pjeees ot ordnance found in the camp,'’ mentions “ specially 
on(> called Dijon, so named alter the chict town of Burgundy." 

+ Monsvrelet, 372—377. 

t Monstrclei sgys they were hardly pressed, and must have been com. 
IKlkHt to surrender in a lew days if the Burgundians had remained ; but he 
forgot that in a few days duke Humphrey would have arrived; and Holin- 
shed sa; that the orders to raise the siege were to Jean de Croy, “ very 
joyousj tor he neither got nor saved.” 
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reflections were made upon those persons by whose advice 
the expedition had ])een undej^taken. They recom¬ 
mended him v> stor^and strengthen a^l his f^ntier 
towns, seeing that he raigflt surely ex]:)^ct the English 
would invade him in their turn : and for himself, it 
was their opinion tliat he sHould retire to one of the 
towns in the interior, from %vhence he might repair 
wherever his presence should be most needed. Some 
of the nobles and chosen men-at-arms remained, by 
desire, in Gravelines: if that place were^aken, the duke 
said, it would be very ir)|iurious “^o the whole country ; 
and he pledged his word that if diey should wan? assirt- 
ance there he would come to their succour, cost what 
it would. Others went to Ardres, and to the towns 
and castles in the Boulonnois. Yet, when the cguncil 
broke up, and before their chief^ departed to their re¬ 
spective stations, the duke made one more appeal to tlie 
soldiers, and entreated them to wait a few days longer, 
for the sake of his honour and their own. This having 
failed, he left them, and went to Lisle, from whence he 
issued a proclamation, requiring that all persons who 
had bee’ i.ccustomed to bear arms should hdd them¬ 
selves in readiness to march against the English, who 
wx‘rc about to land at Calais. * 

Chagrined as he was at the ignominious result of an 
enterprise so important in itself, he could not, however, 
but be conscious that if his own people had not com¬ 
pelled him to break up th^ siege, nothing could have 
saved such an array from the most shameful defeat and 
rout. Duke Humphrey arrived so soon* after their de¬ 
parture that he partook of the spoils of the camp: he 
came with a fleet of some 300 sail, and with not less 
than 2 \000 man, a formitftible army, considering of 
what mdterials it was composed—English archers and 
men-at-arms, and knights. He marchqd intp the 
enemy’s country, and, making no attempt.upon anyaof 
the fortified plates, swept the land befurt him of its 
cattle and all movable spoil. Seven thousand men were 

• Moitttreletf 377—382, 
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collected at Cassel to toppose liim ; but whan they saw 
his strength, they were^ thankful fpr the protection that 
their position afforded them, an^i let me invaders pur¬ 
sue their caree^j.unmolestedl ^Sorne Flemish exiles were 
in the English army, who served as guides, and took 
cruel, and perhaps indxscrihiinating, vengeance for them¬ 
selves. Six weeks they^rsevered in a course of war¬ 
fare more destructive than honourable, burning houses, 
and villag?‘s, and open towns, and the suburbs of"such 
as were fortified, and destroying the country in every 
part; but duke Humphrey possessed no such military 
trient L& his brothers, Henry and Exeter, and John 
of Bedford. ;^y some strange neglect, he had neither 
taken with him sufficient store of bread, nor made 
arraiv^emeiits foi«»being supplied with it, near as he was, 
during the whole incursion, to his resources; and to 
the want of this customary aiimt'iit a sickness in the 
army was ascribed, which proved more destructive 
than the enemy’s sw^ord. Many good women,” says 
Moiistrelet, saved their houses by giving bread, and 
even got cattle in return lor it;” for tlie marauders w^ere 
driving off more than they knew how to keep, or w^here 
to water. This waul of bread and the mortality among 
his people compelled him to return, when, in Hall’s 
honest words, he ‘‘ had sufficiently, plagued and wasted 
the countries of the duke of Burgoyne.” ^'we thou¬ 
sand cart-loads of booty were brought to Guisnes and 
Calais, besides such prisoners as were able to ransom 
themselves.* 

The Englisfi fleet, meantime, which liad debarked 
the troops, proceeded along the Flemish coast. The 
principal towns, in hasty alarm, remanded the men who 
had been disbautled, and a considerable force, well pro¬ 
vided with artillery, was marched towards Biervliet, 
and encamped near the sea, for the protection of the 
coast. The^ duke left them, as he had left the people 
of the interior, to their ow n measures and their own 


• Monatrelet, 385—387. Sueyro, 284—285. Hal), 184. 
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means of dafence^ bein^ not unwlling that hh enemies 
should take vengeance for him^ upon bis disobedient 
subjects. * The £n^sh had no troops on boarij^ and 
contented themselves with*as much g^ischief as the 
sailors could commit, without exposing themselves by 
venturing inland, or endangefing the ships. The Hol¬ 
landers’ 6eet was at this tinib wind-bound in Sluys: 
their admiral, Jan van itome, repaired to Fumes atid 
Niedfport, to take measures for the defence of^he cotwt; 
but the people, upon a false suspicion of collusion with 
the English, attacked anid murdered him and a faithful 
servant, who defended jjiim to the last. In WaJfcherell, 
the inhabitants found that they had ^one wisely in 
having refused to commit any act of hostility against 
England: they were now treated as fsiends in i^turn, 
and carried on a profitable trade ?n provisions with the 
fleet. Once while the fleet was wind-bound at Cadsant, 
the men landed in the western part of that district 
called Het Vrye, or the Free Land of Bruges, and 
destroytd several villages there, when the men of the 
eastern part, with some troops from Jthe ships at Sluys, 
to the .*7umnt of 4000 in all, gathered together and 
niai died against them. Cut off as the invaders were 
from all succour, the Flemings might have overjiow'ered 
them, if they had not posted themselves strongly in the 
polder of Breskens, and there presented so brave a front, 
that the Vry elanders, when they approached near enough 
to see what reception wouhl^be given them, forsook their 
standards, threw down their arms, and fairly, or rather 
foully, took to flight, t * 

Having landed near Hulst, with the hope of plunder¬ 
ing that then rich place, the English were compelled to 
reimbark by the* inhabitant# and the people of the 
Pays de VV’'aeB, Axel, and Honteness, whom they had 
called to their support. The expeditioij, hoimever, 
effected its object: it alarmed tlie coast, ,while duke 
Humphrey ravaged the interior; and having done this, 
it returned to England, leaving the duke of Burgundy 

* Sueyro, £85. f Idem, 2S9, 
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suiBcieatil^ employedowith his turbulent subjects.*— 
When the men of Ghent came back, after their dis^ 
grace^l retreat from' Calais^ tpey deijianded of the 
magistrates a i^w suit for dvery one^ according to cus¬ 
tom : the magistrates had spirit enough to refuse this 
insolent demand, and to teil them, in reply, that by their 
conduct in deserting theis prince they hod much better 
entitled themselves to a halter. The bitter reproof was 
bofue with: some sense of shame, perhaps, withheld 
the troops from* resenting what they were conscious of 
havingdeservfcjd. Yetwflbn thed^ike soon afterwards came 
t»Gheut, hoping that by his presence he might engage 
that city to support him against Bruges, which was 
then in open rebellion, the people brought out their 
banr-^is into the »great market-place, in menacing array, 
and called upon hinf, as soon as he entered, to ex¬ 
plain to them the causes of the retreat from Calais, and 
demanded wherefore that town had not been besieged by 
sea, in conformity to the plan which had been agreed 
on ? The duke felt how necessary it was to conciliate 
them, lest they should unite with the insurgents, who 
were using every means to strengthen tliemselvcs by 
such a confederacy. He stated to them, therefore, what 
the circumstances were which had rendered it impos¬ 
sible for the admiral to arrive earlier witli the fleet, or 
to continue off the port after his arrival: indeed, he 
said, every seaman knew that to besiege Calais on the 
sea side was impossible, by reason of the danger of being 
driven on shore; moreover, the Hollanders had not 
assisted him with shipping, according to their promise. 
Their next question was, wherefore the English fleet 
had not been burnt, seeing that men and vessels had been 
collected at Sluys for that express service ? The reply to 
this was, that they had been wind-bound in the harbour 
duriqg the whole fifteen days that the enemy was on 
that, coast. ^ The men of Ghent %vere somewhat con¬ 
ciliated by the temper in which he listened to them, 
and the satisfactory replies which were given to some 
of their demands; but, in order to make them satisfied 
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both with him and with themselves, he fbund it neces.^ 
sary publicly to declare that he Jaid no blame to them 
for the hrealdng up of\he siege, and that this ha4»beeu 
done by his permission and Vith his orders. They 
were most desirous,” says JVIoustrelet, “ to have their 
disgrace wiped away, becaus# they knew full well that 
all cried shame on them.'* Tet a little while after¬ 
wards they murdered Gilbert Pactetent, the head dean 
of the trades, upon an absurd imputation having 
prevented the storming of Calai^ and df having acted 
treasonably in making sotlittle use of their guns and 
other engines during the^ siege * ! 

The duke at this time, because of hjs breach with 
England, was fain not only to flatter the men of 
Ghent, but to make such terms with those of Bqi^, 
as, by allowing impunity for recenf outrages of the most 
audacious kind, ensured a repetition of them upon the 
first discontent that might arise. After a second insiir- 
rection, in which the townsmen attacked him in the 1437 . 
streets of Brages, killed above^n hundred of his men, 
beheaded more than thirty whom they took prisoners, and 
hung and quartered an honest blacksmith, for lending his 
hammer to break open the gate, that the duke might make 
his escape; the people were made sensible of their fault by 
the miseries of anarchy w'hich they had brought upon 
themselves ; and now, instead of urging the Ghent men 
to join with them in rebellion, they entreated them to 
mediate in their behalf. Tjjis left the duke at leisure 
for another attempt against the English^ the disgrace 
of his former expedition stinging him to new efforts. 
During his siege of Calais the seneschal of Ponthieu, 
Florinioiit de Brirnen, had entrapi>ed the garrison of 
Crotoy i ito an ambuscade, tJken the town by storm, 
and unsuccessfully besieged the castle. Crotoy stands 
about a league from the mouth of the Somjne, on the 
opposite side to St. Valery; and after the, siege wm 
raised the Englisn carried on an aquatic wirfare from 

* Monstrelet, 386-»39^ Sueyro, S86-7. Monstrelet, viii. 9. 
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thence against the pesple of Abbeville^ harassing them^ 
and more especially t^e poor fisjsermen, with two flat- 
bottosied boatS; called gabarres/i and thus they com¬ 
manded or in/ested the nver, till, the Abbeville men 
stealing down the stream by night, some expert swim¬ 
mers fastened grappling iibns to the unguarded gabarres, 
and they were towed a^ay, “ to the vexation of the 
English.” * The seneschal, and the aeur d’Auxy, who 
ww commander on that frontier, were erroneously in¬ 
formed that the garrison would not be able to hold out 
more than a month for want ef provisions ; and upon 
tfiis reJ)Ort they assembled a for^e, and fixed their quar¬ 
ters in front of the castle, within the old enclosure of 
the town, the fortifications of which they had demo- 
lislf&d before they withdrew from it in the preceding 
year. Abbeville readily supplied stores and money, 
being very desirous to he relieved from so ill a neigh¬ 
bour; but the castle, as they had before experienced, was 
wondrous strong; ” and therefore, W'hcn they apprised 
the duke of their undertaking, they required his sup¬ 
port. Some of his household, whom he sent to enquire 
into the probabilities of success, reported that the castle 
could not possibly be reduced by famine, unless the 
mouth of the river was blockaded. Upon this he ordered 
the governors of St. Valery, Dieppe, and the adjoining 
sea-ports to engage as many vessels as they could for 
the purpose, and appointed Jean de Oroy to command 
the siege ; an undertaking ,fi)r which he was peculiarly 
qualified, because he had once been governor of Cro- 
toy. The duke did wisely in not assuming the com¬ 
mand, and exposing himself to the disgrace of a second 
failure. Perhaps he did not deem the enterprise of 
sufficient importance to be carried on m his own person, 
for he seems to have taken no other lesson from expe¬ 
rience. Il^went to inspect the siege, and, as at Calais, 
gSr\’e orderstifor erecting a large bastille, or blockhouse, 
that the befflegers might be secure in their quarters. It 
was constructed under the direction of sir Baudo de 


• Monstrclet, vii. 38*. 
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Noyelle, a knight of the Golden l^leece, and was very 
strongly built^ and Surrounded with ditches: other 
works also were erectea, andk the whole well stored with 
ammunition and provisions. Having ^ven this order, 
the duke departed ; and his«hopes were heightened by 
the result of a skirmish, in whi#h the lieutenant-governor 
was taken prisoner by the sieur d’Auxy. * 

When the king of England and his council were in¬ 
formed of these preparations, they, were not ■^ell 
pleased thereat," knowii^ how important the possession 
of Crotoy was to them, mr facilitating the landjng oi^a 
force in Picardy. It Ivas not, however, necessary to 
fit out an armament for its relief: instructions were 
sent to Beauchamp, earl of Warwiclj, who was Jihen 
regent of France, and he despatehed some 500d men, 
horse and foot, from Normandy, under lord Talbot, 
lord Falconbridge," and sir Thomas Kiriel. Their in- 
tende'i movement was no sooner made known to the 
duke than he summoned from Picardy and his other 
dominions the greater part of*his nobles and men-at- 
arms. Monstrelet estimates them at 800 or 1000 t: 
ir is not likely that he could draw auy force from Flan¬ 
ders at that time, and the Flemings were not the 
only vassals who failed him. He went in person with 
the count d’Estamjies, his nephew of Cleves, and the 
count cle St. Pol. At Hedin sir John of Luxemburg 
joined him, as he had been summoned j but he came 
honourably and manfully fb declare that he could not 
bear arms against the English, because^lie had not for¬ 
mally renounced his oath of alliance with them. It 
was in vain that the duke endeavoured to shake his 
resolution; repr^jsenting that, as his vassal, he was 
bound Him also by an oath; that he wore his order, 
and had always been of his party, and could not honour¬ 
ably refuse to serve him, especially as it whs to ftp^se 
enemies who had invaded his dominions. *LuxemlSurg 

* Monstrelet, viii. 49—51/ 

+ Hall says 10,000 men and more, with g-eat plenty of guns and goodly 
ordinance. 
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remained firm to his purpose; and the ground on which 
he rested was so validj* that he optained from the duke 
lettcrf of remission^ and returned home accordingly.* 

The duke then left inferior in numbers to the 
force which was advancing from Normandy ; but that 
which he had with him ^ponsisted of experienced men- 
aUarms. He arrived witli them at Abbeville a day 
before thif English reached the abbey of St. Valery, 
wlfere they quartered themselves. He reinforced the 
town with stores of eMuy kind; so that the townsmen, 
when asked whether they thought themselves able to 
hold out in case they should be ^besieged, replied in full 
confidence of so doing. His plan was, not to make any 
engagement for giving battle on an appointed day, but 
to avdid a generd action, to guard all the defiles and 
fords, cut off the supplies of the enemy, and attack 
them in their quarters, or wherever they should find 
them at advantage ; a plan more prudently laid than 
steadily pursued. Expecting them to pass at the ford 
of Blanchetaque, he prepared for defending that passage 
with cannon and other engines : Talbot, therefore, di¬ 
rected his march toward another ford, which had been 
left unprotected, perhaps because it was more difficult. 

Some three or four hundred of the English, as soon as 
they had fixed their quarters in the abbey, crossed the 
river at a ford above Crotoy, and foraged the whole of the 
country round the newly erected blockhouse, and even 
as far as the town of Rue, fnaking some men at arms 
prisoners, with^iheir horses and baggage, and meeting 
with nothing to oppose them. Very early on the morrow 
the whole army marched, and forded the river in good 
order, the water, when haV the infantry crossed, being 
mid-deep, t They drew up, on an eminence above the 
town, in battle array. This was in sight of the block¬ 
house and'^the besiegers, expt'cting now themselves to 
be besieged/^ made preparations for a brave defence. 

* Mongtrelet, 51—SS. 

+ Hall Hays “ fhc 'men went in the water up to the cbm. so glad were 
they tu rescue their fellows.” 
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Many were created tnights on *this occasion: one of 
them is designated asithe tall bastard of Renty ; but it 
does not appear that^e acquitted himself as ^•a tall 
man” in the sequel. But the English ifad no intention 
of giving the enemy the adv|ntage of their works: ihey 
advanced to Forest Monstierj ^some six miles off, quar-* 
tered themselves there awhile, and afterwards at La 
Broyc, a large village on the Authie, which «ras full* of 
provisions, and from whence they foT|ged all aroilhd. 
On their departure, they bum* the village, and ad¬ 
vanced to Auxi, from*thence also foraging i|i sm^ 
.parties, and in all directions, without encountenng the 
slightest opposition. It seems as if the^uke had learnt 
so well what the courage of the Engysh was, when he 
was in alliance with England, «ithat he entert^ned a 
proper respect for it ever after. He remained in Abbe¬ 
ville himself; and, instead of watching, as he had in¬ 
tended, for any opportunity of harassing the enemy, 
he distributed his men among the principal towns and 
castles ill -that part of his tertitories. And, beginning 
now to have some misgiving, lest the'hlockliouse which 
he had constructed before Crotoy should do as little 
credit to its defenders as that wliich he had built before 
Calais, he sent Jean de Croy and the bailiff of Amiens 
to inspect it, and ascertain whether the garrison were 
disposed to defend it gallantly. So far, however, was 
this from being the prevailing sentiment, that it was 
soon perceived they wished to be any where else, pro¬ 
vided they could get away without loss at’ honour. Dis¬ 
appointed as the duke was in his hopes, and perhaps in 
liis expectations, by this report, he wished, for his own 
credit as well as^ for theirs,* that they should leave the 
place L'lw soldiers : he determined, therefore, with the 
advice of his ministers, that the stores should be packed 
up, and the men at arms retreat with them tftid the 
artillery to the town of Rue, after setting fire to* the 
blockhouse, The garrison, however,” says Monstrelet, 
made no such honourable retreat.” The greater part 
of them mutinied against their chiefs, without any rea- 
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sonable eause^ and, leading not only artillery, storea> 
and baggage, but most of their a^nour also, fled rather 
than Aarehed to Rue, the Rnglimi from 'Crotoy shout¬ 
ing after themj^ as they would have done to a ribaldi 
mob.” The only part of |he dukes instructions which 
they observed was, that t^ey secretly set fire to the out¬ 
work, and the flames, communicating to the blockhouse, 
consumed The captains, among whom were some 
of file most trie^ and approved men in the duke’s ser¬ 
vice, had no alternative«but to make the best of their 
way, first to Rue, and thence* to other places under 
tlieir obedience. Much blame was cast upon the knights. 
and esquires o# Picardy for their shameful retreat: 
they excused themselves by throwing the blame upon 
the ^A.hers. The Bioglish, whose prudence in not 
attacking the bastille was fully proved by this event, 
seeing that the object of their expedition was effected, 
moved from Auxi, which was a fair and considerable 
place,” and burnt it to the ground. The great object 
was accomplished; but while Kiriel, having victualled 
Crotoy for twelve months with the stores which the 
besiegers had abandoned, carried the ordnance and car¬ 
riages which he had captured into Normandy, Tal¬ 
bot sent word to the duke that Picardy should he laid 
waste, unless he would come forth like a valiant prince 
and give him battle. The duke knew his enemy too 
well to accept of such an invitation ; he withdrew from 
Abbeville to Amiens, and Talbot carried his threat into 
execution, deitroying and burning all that he could 
see or come to" in that county and in the Artois ; 
till, satisfied with havoc, he re-*crossed the Somme at 
the same place where he had before forded, and returned 
into Normandy, carrying away many prisoners, much 
cattle, and much plunder. The only loss which the 
English had* suffered was that some thirty or forty of 
thelP foragefh had been caught when straggling, and 
hanged. * * 

The duke, thus baffled a second time, and not with- 

A Moostrclet, 54—^9. Hall, 188. HoUnshed, 192. 
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out loss of reputation, retired to Hesdin. * This second 
failure made him, liMh an angry gamester, more bent 
upon a furtlier trial ofWis fortune. After deliberating 
upon many plans, he ordered the count €’Estainpes and 
Antoine de Oroy, with 500(4nien, to enter the county ■ 
of Guisnea, and break down t]jje principal dyke in those H38, 
parts, in expectation that, even if he should not succeed 
in drowning the town of Calais and the styrounding 
country, he should at least reduce it to such a condiflon • 
that the English would be cqpipelle^ to abandon it. 

Some engineers were seP unskilful that they persuaded 
him this might he efteoted : the labourers, however, ?Jf 
whom a great number had been brought together, had 
not been long employed before they discovered that no in¬ 
undation which could ever be broujjlit about by sucbaiffeans 
would cither endanger the loss of the place or annoy the 
garrison. The silly enterprise, therefore, was given over 
after they had broken down the bridge of Nieulay, and 
some sm iUer dykes t, w'hich were easily repaired. 

A trace, wliich had been 4“ taken f^or a small time, 
and for a less observed,” scarcely interrupted the course 
of these Imstilities. But the duchess bf Burgundy, a 
wise and good princess, nearly akin to the reigning 
house of T’lantagenet, used all her endeavours to bring 
about a peace with England, The duke’s hopes of 
aggrandising himself by the war were abated, and the 
more industrious part of his subjects suffered severely 
from the stoppage of their^cloth manufactures, no wool 
being imported from England. Yproo felt this espe¬ 
cially. Men were thrown out of work and bread, in a 
time of extreme dearth. Smuggling no doubt had its 
beginning as soon as custom.,j)iouse duties were imposed. 

There existed at this time a law by which all manner of 
merchandise^ whether entering the realm of England 
or going out, should be forfeited if it were landed or 

if 

• “ Haviendn,"saysSupyro, “gasrtadoimitilraerite tantcfii losaparejos,— 
en que se hcuhava bien de vpr, quo le estuviera m«'jor a Phelipe no separarae 
del Ingles ; pucs con teller en $ii cuinpo la gente mas esrogida, y lus ca. 
pitancs mas insigneii,.- vulviocon monos rcputacioii a Hcsdin." P. 302 - 3 . 

t Monstrclet, lid, 114. Sueyro, 307. 
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put on board in creeki and sTnall landing places^ instead 
of the great ports^ except when ^ssels had been driven 
into «uch creeks by cohersira of tempest of the 
sea/’ * But db the facilities of smuggling are in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of iijtercourse between the coun¬ 
tries concerned, the su{g)ly of any bulky commodity 
which could be introduced must in those days have 
been very^inconsiderable. Already the warlike govem- 
mdhts of Europe had begun to make war upon the re¬ 
sources of an enemy bji impeding his commerce; what 
had always been practised as 1;he law of the strongest 
H^ing ftow directly regarded a* a measure of policy. 
This, of course^ led to the fabrication of false papers 
and forged passports ; and when an enemy's ship was 
broifgfct into an English port, fals(i witnesses were pro¬ 
vided to swear that the goods on board were neutral 
property. This being to the great hinderancc of the 
captors and abashment of the courage of the king's 
liege people,” an act was passed tliat all goods taken 
in an enemy's ship shouH be considered as legal prize 
for the three years ensuing, and longer if it should 
please the king, insomucli,” the law stated, that it 
is not contrary to the league made between him and 
some of his allies.” t Four years afterwards this law 
was moditied, and alien merchants were allowed to lade 
enemy’s ships, provided the masters, owners, or mer¬ 
chants of the said ships took out letters patent of the 
king’s safe-conduct, surety,•and safeguard.:}: It was 
soon found tl»it such letters x)atent were forged as 
easily as false jiapers; and it was then enacted that 
they should be of no avail unless they were enrolled in 
the king’s chancery; the reason assigned for this being, 
that by the fraudulent j^ractices which it was intended 
to suppress, the king’s enemies were greatly enriched, 
and their navies strongly increased, while the navy and 
meteliandise*of the realm greatly diminished ; whereas, 
if people 8f the king’s amity were feared and dis- 


* 4 Hen. 6, c. 20. 
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oouraged from freighting the shij^s of her enemies, their 
navy in time to comc^ would be» decreased, diminished, 
and that of her snhjedts and friends increased aad en¬ 
larged.” ♦ It became a contest of conilnereial regula¬ 
tions between the duke of burgundy and the English 
government, after more activ^hostilities had ceased, the 
duke I»ing engaged in turmoils with his own subjects, 
and with the marauders whom\he French kjng encou¬ 
raged to provide for themselves upon his neighbotir^s ' 
territories, and the English siaeking to maintain their 
ground in France, not m make conquests on the side of 
Artois or Flanders. 'Phe prohibition of Englifli cld!h 
in Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and •Zeeland was a 
measure which the duke thought would injure England, 
and encourage his own manufgctories: an orrMfll-nce, 
therefore, was published to this effect, and strictly en¬ 
forced ; and whatever English cloths were found were 
seized and forfeited. When a truce at length was made 
betweer the two powers, it was stipulated that this pro¬ 
hibition should be revoked :«nevcrtheless, it was con¬ 
tinued to be enforced, and that notwithstanding letters 
from the English government and deltnands of redress. 

At Icngti) cliey passed an act declaring, that unless this 
ordinance was repealed before the ensuing Michaelmas, 
no manner of merchandise or goods, of the growing or 
workmanship of the countries which the duke possessed, 
should be imported into England, on pain of forfeiture; 
the ordinance, it was said^n the act, being to tlie in¬ 
tolerable damage of all the commons^ of this realm, 
because many clothmakers, that is to say, men weavers, 
fullers, and dyers, and women websters, carders, and 
spinners, and others who wqre buyers and sellers of the 
materials in their various stages, had no other occupa¬ 
tion ; an I being deprived of this, to which of very 
necessity they were constrained for theii* living, were 
driven, by idleness and distress, to sin and evil li^.” t 
The act was re-enacted in the ensuing yeaV. 

The English had not yet turned their arms against 

• 20 Hen. 6. c. 1. + SuejTo,’3l4. 27 Hen. 6. c. 1. 
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each other; norj thou^ the tide of fortune had turned 
against them in France^ had the/ lost any of their mi¬ 
litary »enown, or abated any thii^ of their prehensions. 
But their naval^ force appears to have been neglected; 
and while the three great^powers of England, France, 
and Burgundy were eagerly engaged in the continental 
war, the trade of piracy flourished. A certain Han- 
nequin L^uw, who had been banished from Ghent 
for^his misdeeds, took to this course, and pursued it 
with such success that^he got together a squadron of 
eight or ten vessels, well arm^l and stored, lie not 
offly infested the coast of Flanders and Holland, and 
the English Cliannel,, but scoured the coast of Spain, 
and even proceeded as far as the Straits of Gibraltar, 
inakihg war indiscrii®inately upon all nations, and 
calling himself the Friend of God and the Enemy of all 
mankind. This wretch escapetl the vengeance of man; but 
he, and, as it appears, the greater part, if not the whole, 
of his peoi)le, perished in a storm at sea.'*' The Easter¬ 
lings, among whom the yiratical spirit was still con¬ 
tinued down from the days of the Vikingar, provoked 
at length the Hollanders and Zeelanders. They had 
been warned by one of their own people, more far¬ 
sighted than themselves, not to rouse the lion; for if he 
was so far awakened as to feel his strength, he would 
be provoked to use it! Instead of listening to this 
counsel, they pursued their depredations, laughed at the 
demand of 50,000 florins foi* reparation, when it was 
inafle in the naisne of his countrymen by the burgo¬ 
master of Amsterdam; and, when they were required to 
choose between such amends and open war, made 
choice of fire and sword. ^Upon this the Hollanders 
and Zeelanders united their forces, sent a fleet to sea, 
and gave the Easterlings a great defeat, taking twenty 
of their ships, besides three vessels laden wdth salt 
and*btlier cofnmodities from Prussia, and a rich Vene¬ 
tian carrack hi their company. This action was more 
important in its consequences than in itself: it made 

* Monstrclct, vii. 347. Sucyro, 581. 
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the two provinces sensible^ for t^e first time, of their 
maritime strength, And gave a new impulse to that 
spirit of maritime adventure which they had rwently 
begun to manifest. * Till*of late the ^eelanders had 
confined their trade to the northern and eastern ports, 
and to those of their French*and English neighbours: a 
voyage to Spain had been consfdered among them to be so 
perilous, that whosoever undertook it settled his worldly 
and his spiritual affairs as if preparing dea^ •, 
before he set forth: from this time they carried on a 
brisk trade with Spain*and Portugal. Till now they 
had borne the insidts of the Easterlings as th% weaker 
party: after this victory they retaliated upon them, 
attacked and captured one of their admirals off the 
coast of Norway, hoisted a l)esom at ihe mast-he^d, in 
token that they had swept the feas ; and, if tlieir own 
chroniclers may be believed on such a subject, showed 
themselves as much superior to their enemies in the 
generous treatment of tlieir prisoners as they had proved 
themsejves to be in war.f But this redeeming virtue 
can have belonged only to intlividuals : it is certain that 
those who were engaged in this predatory warfare soon 
made no distinction between friend and foe, considering 
all as fair prize upon winch they could lay strong hand. 
Under pretext of making war upon the Easterlings, 
the admiral Hendrick van Borselen, lord of Veere, en¬ 
tertained all the pirates and outlaws whom he could 
gather together, and carjjied on his depredations with 
equal audacity and address. The booty w'hich he ob¬ 
tained enabled him to add largely to his possessions in 
ATalchercn, by the purchase of confiscated estates; 
while he received others as grants from the duke, who 
thought it prudent, at any tost, to retain in his service, 
or at least in the profession of obedience, one who could 
render hiinself so destructive an enemy. This did not 
prevent the admiral—for he held that rjink undgr the 

* Chronicle of Zeeland by Jan Reygersber^h van 5ortgeiic, quoted by 
Sueyro, n. 312. 

+ D’oudo Chronijeke van Holland, Zc<dand, &c. Dordrecht, 1620, p, 4621 
, i Tegcnwoordigti Staat der Vereenigde Nederlandcn, x. 141,145 
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dukefrom infesting the coast of Flanders^ carrying 
off cattle from Cadsant^ and sel^’ng them publicly in 
Zeelai^d. His excuse Vas^ that the terrible character 
of his men con^elled him to act as he did; and the 
duke admitted the exculpation^ being fain to overlook 
outrages which he could nether prevent nor punish.* 

any Uses rovers had infested Eng- 
* land so boldly. A statute t of this time sets forth that 
,the^oor nfferchants of this realm were daily robbed by 
the king's enemies, not only upon the sea, but in divers 
rivers and ports withirf the sa#ne realm, their ships 
aad goods captured, their bodies taken and imprisoned 
with great duress, and put to great fines and ransoms: 
nor was this all; for the king’s poor subjects dwelling 
nigh sea coast* were taken out of their own houses, 
with their chattels anfl children, and carried by the 
enemies where it pleased them.” In consequence of 
these complaints, the commons prayed the king to take 
order for the safe keeping of the sea ; and represented 
that the least purveyance which could be made for his 
worship and the defence of'the realm was to have upon 
the sea, from Candlemas to Martinmas, eight ships 
with four stages, carrying one with the other 150 
men each. Every great sliip was to have in its com¬ 
pany a barge, with eighty men, and a ballinger, with 
forty ; and there were also to be four pinnaces, with 
twenty-five men in each. They advised also that there 
should be named eight knig^hts and worthy esquires 
of the west, of the south, and of the north, so that no 
country should %e displeased; ” from these the king 
should choose such one as him liked to he chief captain, 
and the other seven should act under him, so that every 
great ship should have a Maptain on •hoard. They 
named such ships:}: as st'jmed to diem proper for this 
service,^ and advised that when stuffed and arrayed 

• Si%ro, 313, 3». t 20 Hen. 6. c. 1. 

J They were the»Nicholafl of Uie Tower, at nristol, the Ka,tharine of the 
Burtows, at Dartmouth, and the Si)anish ship that was the Lord Pouna 
(Foines), at the same port; Sir Philip Courtney's shi^ at the port of 
ly)ndon, and the Trinity of the same port; at Hull, the Thomas, and that 
called Tauriicrs, named Grace & Dieu; ahd the George at Newcastle. 
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they should afleemble in the Hujoher/' there to ol^y 
such rule and goveifiance as by their captains and 
under-captains should to i^em ^ ordained ; and^ their 
muster to be seen by clrtaln persons depicted thereto by 
the king's commission. In case any of the ships, 
barges, ballingers, or pinnaces named for this service 
should not be in England, or dot in the port specified, 
or otherwise not to be had, the captain, or, in his ab¬ 
sence, the under-captain, the esquire, to th^ ship^so 
wanting should have full power to choose another like 
and fitting ship in its jlace. Proclamation was to be 
made in the said navy, ^that no harm or hurt was to 1»a 
done by it to any ship of our friends, whereby any 
trouble or breaking of peace might fall between the 
king and his friends. V^ien they brought any^l^rize 
into port, neither goods nor shif)s might be disperbled 
till it bad been duly ascertained wlietlier they were 
enemy's property or friend’s; but this proof was to be 


The effjht barges were to bo one of Hayy Russoll’s at Weymouth ; one of 
sir FhiUp Courtney’s; the MatWake at Plymouth ; the Mary of Morsores, 
and the Pratt, l>oth at Winchelsea; the Valentine of de Hewtitis and Ber- 
lyiies at London ; the Slags at Saltash ; and a barge without a name at 
Falmouth. 

One of tilt. b.illingers was at Newcastle, and one was sir Pliilip Court¬ 
ney’s, who Seems to have b<.*en a great shipowner; the Palmers of sir 
william Boueill at Fowey; and one with the unaccountable nameof Pyglygg, 
belonging to Wards and Cooks at Dover The other three were at South¬ 
ampton, at St. Osylh's in Essex, and at London. 

One ol the pinnaces was Harry KusscU’s; one was at Hastings, tlie other 
two at Dartmouth. 

The wages of the men two shillings each i>er month j their victualling 
fourteen pence jut week, the estingited cost in food and wages for six 
months 5lC ^,; and for eight montiis yearly following, during the grant 
of the subsidies for two years upon wines and merch'^idisc imported and 
exported, 6890f. J3.v. 8d, 

The names are here given us Mr. Brec has iirinted them, who evidently 
has often failed in deciphering the manuscripts before him. There is a 
paper in Rymcr, which probably relates to one of the ships enumerated in 
the list; and certainly to the builder It is dated 1449, and states tliat John 
Taverner, of Kingston aipun Hull, had I'hult a shipadeo maguam sicut mag. 
iiam carrakum seu majorein (qute quidem navis Urace Dicit nuncupatur) 
ad proisens iit portu nostro Londotiiai existontein. Because of its size the 
king granted ’ bn permission to call it also the (iracc Dieu, and to freight 
it With wo<il, tin, pelles agnmas, pelles lanatos, passelarges, et alia cqiiu tem 
trosca quam tannata, and any otlier merchandise, payiniyluties for thgm, 
and exporting them through the Straits of Morocco to tne ports of Italy, 
and bringing back bow-staies, wax, and such other tliini|s os weie valde 
necessarue in this kingdom. Rymer, xi. Sa8 

These are the earliest notices of a name which became under the Tudors 
so well known in the navy. 
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made within six weel^ after the havening of the vessel. 
Half the amount of the prize should belong to the mas* 
ters of the ships^ quarter.Tna|ters, shipmen, and soldiers ; 
the otner half |d be divided^ ifito^ three parts, of which 
two belonged to the owners of the fleet, and the other 
to the chief captain and uriller-captain, the chief captain 
having two parts of this‘share, and the under one, 
No portion was claimed for the crown ; perhaps it was 
g coi^dere^ as having no claim, when none of the ships 
belonged to it. •> 

Tlie seas seem to hive heop better kept while this 
avmairifnt was maintained. Au incident of nearly the 
same date inav serve to show tlie insecure position of 
foreigners in tliis country, and the dangers to which 
they*iyere exposed, not merely in any outbreak of the 
rabble, but by the uncharitable temper of the i)eople. 

A. n. A petition was presented to tlie wise and discreet 

1441. commons of this land in parliament, showing that some 
Genoese ships, with many Saracens covertly on board, 
had entered the harbour at Rhodes, under the flag of 
knights hospitallers; that fheir object had been to give the 
said Saracens good knowledge of the entries into that isle, 
and that they had committed depredations there upon 
ships, persons^ and cattle, to the great reproach of all 
Christians, and great hurt and disworship of the master 
^ and brethren of the convent of Rhodes • wherefore the 
petitioners prayed the commons, in their wise discre¬ 
tion, to j)ray tlie king ainj. the lords spiritual and 
temporal, that all the Genoese in this land might be 
held in such rejmtation and conceit as enemies to the 
('iiristian people, succourers and helpers to the enemies 
of the Christian faith and miscreants; and, moreover, 
to purvey such remedy artd punishment against their 
demerits and evil purpose as might be pleasant to God, 
profit and ease to Christian people, honour and worship 
to this land* and surety and salvation to ouj: holy re¬ 
ligion, for the love of God, and in the way of charity.’^ 
The answer to this address was, that the king, when 


** Brcc’s Cursory Sketch, 116—118. 
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pm ftt^nShA tlm ««»6fdtjiHeH ^Ikmn^ % 

»gii^^ wii<> %ad ia 

of tlio liO^ixtotoadof tbe £iiA,lutdol94laodoili^ 

]^t!^ iod odier ipit% withdiointontioft oClta^^tegWli 
ilot asidftownlti and tlbavdioOetH)^ 

ii^ *dii8, h«d laoited Ibr him opoa tlie mtL^ ond^^lpllld ^ 
his ship and thorn in his company. F^byaa^ hy n^pm 
this i» rdtted> says, ibis M like to he unlifOe thdl 
the Oetioese should spo|[^ him for any such came; §tM *" 
them is ao Mtkm ^at desleth so Htth; ^th 
But, with whater^ pretext, an oatmge had hoen oms^ 
mittod, for which all the Genoese me^ants in lemSMl 
wma eommitted to the Fleet, till*'they had giyeo mSL 
dent bond to answer the dmand, mnounting to ^k)O0 
marks, t 

ISngland was at this time unquieted*' hy fadhMaib ^ ^ 
which were then npening apam for civil war; iftdFriiiicte * 

sOre defused by spoil, slaughter, and bundng." The 
Gtbefpnnoes of Christendom '* travelled eifectn^idy'*' to 
bring about peace between the two countries. A diet was 
appointed at Tours; ambassadors were sent thither jfhon 
the emperor, from Spam, from Denmark, and firqm 
Himgary, to be mediators. The assembly,^ says the > 
chronicler, was great, but the cost was inueh greatet;# 
insomuch that every part, for the honour of thehf 
prince and praise of their country, set tofth themsebtot, 
as Well in fkre as apparel, to the uttermost'* Tho 
meetings ended in a truce by sea and by land Ibr 
eighteen months, which was afterwards prolonged to 
the year 14491 % and meandme SuiFolk conclud^ for 
his inihecile dting that impoUdc marriage which iniis 


* Bsee, SiS. Tbt* compttor (nippnpea the petition to bevi come 
oletw, imS wi;^ It refers to *‘e refnerous Interference of England in a odiUf 
notltotnediateW her own, bat that ot all Christendom' 
t f atoran. fi$3, l^ls MCOnrred to 14® In 1460 a truce was m^e with 
Genoa for three years, and among the attleles spedfled at lawhiSr to bc 
intri^ueed on either side arc boeke lljnner,al 441 
I HdiMhediiii. SOS. 
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conseqitraiooB oomplettd the nun of the JBnglifih catiqe 
in Fntnee. The truce poon ran oGitj and the old eourae 
of defredalion and havoc was renewed. 

There had lieen statutes * passed to resUict the ad¬ 
mirals and their deputies from intermeddling with 
things not within their pr($»er jurisdicticnij which they, 
it seems, were desirous of extending from the seas and 
ports as far as their power could reach. It was now 
€ enacted t, that for any offence committed by the king's 
subjects upon the seas, or in any port within the realm 
Under the king's obeisance, against any strangers who 
#ere ehdier in amity, league, or^truce with England, or 
A. D. had the king's* safe-conduct or safeguard in any wise, 
1452. the chancellor might irame<liately proceed against the 
offenders, and dluse full restitution to be made or just 
redress. But little c?)ul(l amity, league, or true' avail 
the merchant in those times, or any other safe-conduct 
than what he carried with him in the strength of his 
ship and the courage and fidelity of his company. 
T45C. Just as, in former time^«», when any tumult arose in 
London, the Jews were the immediate objects of vio¬ 
lence ; so, now, the rabble, upon any like occasion, at, 
tacked the foreign merchants, and them spoiled, 
robbed, and rifled, without reason or measure." It 
was not the rabble only that were implicated in these 
outrages: the weight of capital punishment fell upon 
them alone, but “ diverse great fines were set on the 
heads of divers merchants, %»id paid, for winking at the 
matter." | Jealousy of the foreigner's profits had ac¬ 
tuated them ; and they ought to have been punished 
with as much severity as the ignorant wretches whom 
they instigated or encouraged. 

Amid the wars and nirfiours of wafs with which the 
nations were now affiicted, the most absurd prodigy 
that jiver found a serious relater is recorded at this 
1457. time. In the month of November," says Holinshed, 
in the Isle of Portland, not far from the town of 
Weymouth, was seen a cock coming out of the sea, 

» IS Rich. S. c 5. 2 Hen, 4. rll. f 31 Hen. 6. c. 4. 

t Holinthed, 243—344. Hdl), 235. 
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liAving a gveat cr^t up«m hial^esKl^ and a 
< baa^d, and l^s of M^a yArd long: ha stood 
water and croyired four ^pes, and ewery time Jxmed 
about and beckoned Vith his head toward, tha norths 
the south, and the west; and was of colour like a 
idieasant, and when he ^d crowed three tau]^ he 
vanished away.'’ * But no phrtents, either of earth> seg, 
or sky, were' needed in those days to warn any-iwho 
possessed the slightest forethought against 1!he eT$ia,toi 
come. The French, much desiring to be reveled 
of old displeasures and» gregt iSamages, thought to lake 
advantage of those dissensions by which the 

strength of England vra% distracted; ai^ with that yiew 
they appointed two navies to invaiie and depopulate the 
towns and ports adjoining to the rtvage of thiSs^aea.*' 
The one, which carried 4000 mln-at-arms and archcns, 
was commanded by Pierre de Breae, sieur de Varehne, 
and comte de Maulevrier, atxI sei ?schal of Normau- 
d,y, with whom was the bailey of Evreux, Robert de 
Flocqaes. The other was under the sieurs de la Fosse 
and de TEure. Both saileirfrom Honfleur, one a few 
days afier the other, late in August^ the former and 
earlier taking an eastward, the latter a westerly direc¬ 
tion. The latter ventured little, and did leas; and 
having burnt a few liouses some where on the south 
coast, by night, returned with small booty to Bre¬ 
tagne. The fqriuer made for Sandwich, upon certain 
intelligence that the to^n was neither fortified nor 
manned, the chief persons having a little before with¬ 
drawn, “ to avoid the pestilential plague which s^^rHy 
there infected and slew the people.” Early on a Sun¬ 
day morning they landed some 1800 men about two 
leagues from thence, and,* marching thither in three 
hattahoiis, came to a bulwark which had been lately re¬ 
paired, and was defended by two towerp, filled.with 
archers: this outwork was taken by storm, and the 
English retreated into the town. The bailey of Evreux, 


• Holitisbcd, St4. 
u 2 
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wito^^eoxaiiiocide4^^ ^ itsT-guard^ rooMned At bis post 
duriag l)ie «ttaok^ «nd |k> ccnttiu^, pnrsuAnt to bis 
instsuotioiiSy dll ^ fleet arrived pff the harhour^ hav^ 
iBga guidon ol^Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans^ on 
luoiurd^ horde by O^ot de (^Qouillac.* 

There were in the port pne large carrack and three 
of 'war, into which many English had retreated^ 
and itan prince they annoyed the enemy with their 
•asnragrs. A negotiation was opened with them> the 
wnreschal aendi^ word^that if they chose to cease 
from shooting they might land tn safety^ but if not^ he 
’WShld bftm ^eir vessels. Ea^ was so much exposed 
to the other, that the terms were mutually advantageous; 
and the English landed accordingly, to continue their 
def(^€lwB8hore, le&ving^the ships to the invaders. The 
senesdial had it then proclaimed that no one, on pain 
of death, should plunder a dmrch, violate a woman, 
set a house on Are, or kill any one in cold blood; in. 
junctions which are said to have been all most honour, 
ably observed. The troo|y? now entered the town by 
the gates, and the fleet sailed into the harbour. Their 
work, however, was not yet done: the English,” says 
Monstrelet, '' gave them full employment;” when they 
were defeated in one place, rallying in another, and aU 
tacking them every where. At last, with great difficulty, 
the French drove them out of the town, displayed their 
banners from the gates, and formed in front of them in 
battle array, perceiving now tfiat precaution as well as 
courage was nei^EiEsary, for the inhabitants were gather¬ 
ing strength from all the adjacent parts. They had heard, 
and disbelieved, that the French intended to attack 
Sandwich, and therefore had made no preparations for 
defending it: but though they had negfected to provide 
against the danger, there was no want of alacrity in 
encoiipteringit; and they kept up their skirmishes be- 
fore'the gates for six hours without intermission. The 
French, on their part, behaved manfully: the seneschal 
took the opportunity, as an honourable one, of being 

* Monstrelet, ix. 29C-8. 
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Idiig&ted on the field; die eaaifti hohotir iras eomfetn^ 
on Thibanit de Tei^dbi beilejr of CbartFe^^ Jeen C9i»ii. 
bonnet, eiear de Cb^vEemee, and othore, to dbeaiRinber 
of thirty in all. The French archeraf howorer, toiuid 
more agreeable employin<|fit within the walla than ih 
front of them: there was a^at quantity of good Wine 
in the town, and the weathear^ their exertions, and the esu 
ultation of success, made them enjoy it so we^, and drink 
so deep, that the seneschal saw it would be impdsibk? 
for him to maintain his gronni there ^ongh the night. 
Very wisely, thereforl, about four in the aftemoom, 
while the men were not too far gone for obeying cu'd^, 
ond taking care of themselves, he ordered a retreat, and 
effi!cted it with no other loss than that of a boat whiidi 
sunk, and in which nine roeiyat-arms were fifbwned. 
''It was a pity,*’ says Monstrelet, " for they had that 
day well done their duty: may God grant them his 
pardon, and show mercy to all the others who fell! *' 
They had had many killed and wounded during the day. 
According to their own historians, diey carried off mu^ 
wealth, with many prisoners, and many vessels of dif¬ 
ferent sises: they remained at anchor in the road rill 
the Thuj’sday following, waiting, no doubt, for a wind ; 
the English continuing all the time in readiness to 
oppose them, had they attempted a second landing; but 
as soon as the wind served, the seneschal returned to 
Honfleur, where the prisoners were ransomed, and the 
plunder divided.* • 

The English are said to have been**at this juncture 
desirous of making peace with France; but, according 
to Monstrelet t, the French king would neither hear 
nor see the ambassadors, who not only were unalde to 
effect any part^of their object, but could induce neither 
lord tior lady " to accept the palfreys, many of whidi 

* Moni^Iet, S98.401. HsU (SS5.) is very angry »t tife French sftcoant. 
In which, however, there seems to be nothing exaneraW<I. It was an aShIr 
wherein both parties behaved well, and each might have learnt to respect 
the other. 

f V 0 I.X. p.41. 
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• ^ , 
bid bwiti^t with^bem to gi^n the i^ebdebSp 
ibout tbe cotiTt/' 

was at band wlfen the Englieb^ by sea ls 
iveil'M on shore,Vere to be divided againirt themsolves. A‘ 
so^ii award had been made at Westrainstet, betwefelk 
the two great factions, that all variances, disfcordl, 
■ del;iites, controversies, and appeals” between them should 
ifor Cver bedeterrained and ended; and, for the open ptib- 
* licaaon of this joyful agreement, a solemn procession was 
A. n. celebrated in St. Paul’s; die king being present, " in habit 
.1459. r^al, with his crown on his head," behind him queen 
Margaret and the duke of York, hdlding each other by the 
hand, and after them two chiefs of either party, paired in 
like manner, and parading hand in hand; the simple king 
being^perhaps, the only person concerned in whose heart 
the deadliest hatred was not rankling, even while God and 
man were called upon thus solemnly to witness the 
reconciliation! “ What shall be said ?” says ttolinshed; 

as goodly apples corrupted at core, how fair coated 
soever they seem, can nev(€ be made sound again ; nor 
rotten walls, new plastered without, can ever the more 
stay their mouldering inward, till the putrifted matter 
fret through the crust, and lay all in the mire ; so fared 
it on all parts in this dissembled and counterfeit concord: 
for, after this apparent peace, divers of the nobles, 
sinidly regarding their honours, forgot their oath, and 
brake their promise boldly.”* 

The most powerful of thole nobles, Richard Nevil, 
earl of Warwidk, was at that time deputy of Calais 
and high admiral; and, lest he should be dispossessed of 
his government, which was a post of great importance 
always, and of the greatest when a struggle for the 
crown^was about to ensue, he left England for the pur¬ 
pose of seizing and securing both Calais and the fleet 
for tht!fhou8e*of York. Fortune favoured him on this 
occasion; for^ having fourteen well-appointed' ihips in 
his company, he fell in with a fleet of Spaniards and 
Genoe^, among which were Oiree large carracks of 

* Hdinshed, 248.. 
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Genoa, and two $pani^ ships that exceeded them both 
in height and length. Theje was a very sore and 
long-continued battle fougl^ betwixt them,” for i^la&ted 
almost the space of two days. The English lost an 
hundred slain, and many iJjore who were sorely hurt; 
the Spaniards and Genoese suffered far more: one ac¬ 
count speaks of 1000 men &lled, another of six and 
tw(mty vessels sunk or put to flight; the (mly certain 
statement is, that three of the largest prizes wtsre cairied > 
into Calais, laden with oil, w^ie, waat, iron, doth of 
gold, and other riches,i*to the estimated value of more 
than 10,000/. Th<i earl’s fame, it is added, herelsy 
increased not a little, and many a ble^ing he had for 
tliis piece of service.”* Warwick was not veryscru^ 
pulous concerning the lawfulness of the ca|)tur^f(^hioh 
he could make upon the high seas. Recent disputes with a. n. 
the Hanse Towns had led to a truce of eight years, with 1456. 
the expressctl hope that, during that interval, the oom- 
plaints and claims on both sides might be adjusted t: that 
truce, however, had not lonjj been agreed on, before tlie 
earl fdl in with some Lubeck ships, and gave them battle: 
a new complaint arose out of this affair; and commis¬ 
sioners ^ere appointed to meet with others from Lubeck at 
Rochester, and there enquire into it. He had now matter 
of greater moment to engage his restless spirit. 

When the civil war had broken out, and the duke of 
York had taken the field, Warwick came from Calais 
to his aid, bringing witliahim a body of old soldiers ac¬ 
customed to the wars of Guienne and Tformandy. The 
two armies approached, and were within half a mile of 
each other, near Ludlow, when the king pitched his 
camp, and offered a free pardon to such of the rebels as 
should give ovef their lewdl^ begun enterprise, and repair 
to him flu* mercy. The prodamation had the effect 
which might be expected at the commencem^t of a 
rebellion, before the habit of obedience has been^Twoken, 
and the principle destroyed. Among others, the greater 

* Holinshed, £50. Fabyan, 6S1. t Rymer, 374. 

t lb. xi. 415. 
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Ube mm joi Ci^ais^ under Trtdlcgje^ ; 

< iii08t >^«tiuguished iipmmanderf d/eparted di|;^nf 

the Y<Hrkite catnp, and went over to ^e kl^, 

• IMr dueftim prevented the duke from atta(^in|^ the 
king M daybreak^ as had Igen intended ; ttdefeated hie 
pawjeeta, and so far conf<^nded him, that he fled with 
hia younger son to Ireland; and Warwick, with the 
eael of If arch (afterwards Edward IV.), and a, select 
‘ GQUfapany, could find no safer course than to make their 
way into Devcj5(jshire,^,and from tlience embark for 
Gkmmsey, in a ship which a certain squire, by . name 
Htdm l^haq^, purchased for them at the price of 110 
marks; at Guernsey they recruited themselves, and, sail* 
ing from thence toCalais, were there joyfully received at a 
posteaa by their friendy.* The duke of Somerset mean- 
time had been appointed by the king’s party to the 
command of that important fortress: " hut the old 
husbandman,” says the chronicler of our civil wars, 
** sayeth, that, as too hasty sowing oftentimes deceiveth, 
so too late never well prov^th ; for if the king at the be. 
ginning had dispossessed his adversaries of that refuge 
and hold, no doubt but he had either tamed or vanquished 
them with little labour and small danger.” t 

Somerset, rejoicing much in his new office, sailed 
wifli great ||omp to take possession of it; but when he 
would have entered the, haven, the artillery shot so 
fiercely both out of the town and Risebank, that he, suf¬ 
fering there a sore repulse, uns fain to land at White- 
sand bay. Wl^n he required the captains of the town 
to recwve him as the king's deputy, they neither re¬ 
garded his summons, nor looked at his letters patent; 
and it was well for him that the castle of Guisnes was 
in the hmds of more loyal iheit; thlthel he of necessity 
resorted, and from thence daily skirmished with the 
garrisjiP of Calais, '' more to jiis loss than gain.” The 
troops whoixs he took with him were true; not so the 
seamen, with*whom Warwick was a fisvourite, perhaps 
for the licence which be allowed them: they cariited 

^ * Holinifaed, 951 Fabyaii, 635. f Hall, S4S. 
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mne oT tU Mpt into CiOaii, ^ delitei»d into Wmti 
wicV« hands sev«nd of hhi entmies *, and liwt eaal« 
thiragh they had heeij thta betiAyed, iiie(«ill»*!!A% 
caused thdr heads to be struck off. This was not the 
only aid which Wamidt and iJms earl of March reedTOd; 

no small number of the cormponalty daily resorted to 
them^ the seas being open, by reason whereof, altboiij^ 
they daily lost people, and had many slain, yet tiuitu 
her was restored, and the gap ever filled, while Soxper^ 
suffered continual detriment.” Sphat ddke applied for 
reinforcements, and withdht delay ** Richard lord BIvot 
and sir Anthony Woodvilk, his son* acco^anieSl with’* 
400 warlike persons, were ordered to jsdn him: and 
these martial captains endeavouring themselves to the 
point for the which they were sj^sign^d, came two the 
port of Sandwich, and there abode the wind and the 
weather, which obeyeth neither king, nor serveth em¬ 
peror.” • 

March and Warwick were well informed of these 
moveiTients: they had hands senough, and wanted no¬ 
thing but money wherewith to keep men contented who 
served them only for the sake of gain. • This they pro¬ 
vided, by borrowing 18,000/. from the merchants of the 
staple; and having thus strengthened the sinews of 
war, they despatched John Dynham with a si^ong com¬ 
pany to Sandw’ich, looking upon him as one who mi^t 
be relied on for any service. He sped so well, that 
he surprised the town, todk lord Rivers and his son 
in their beds, robbed houses, spoiled nhips of great 
riches and merchandise, took the principal ships of die 
king’s navy (except the Grace de Dieu, which was not 
in a state to he removed), apd carried them off> well 
furnished as they were with ordinance and artillery, '^not 
without t opsent and agreement of the mariners, Ifliich 
owed their e^gular favour to the earl of W 
Dynham received a wound in the leg which^lamcd him 
for life; hut though it disabled him for wkr, it seems 
in it’s couseq^uenccs to have promoted his fortune: for, 

* Hall, 242. Hollnshed, 254. 
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in ccnsequen/lfe to a difire|eal iMirsuit, ho h^imne 
at jbogih lord hig^h atTeasuxer. Wounded as he was, 
he hro^ht the ships royifi, la^eu with money and pri« 
aoners, to Caieds, and there presented them to the earl 
of March; not knowing then/’ says jEla|l, that the 
lord RiYers’s daughter, which then had an husband living, 
should be the earl’s wife, nor thinMn^ that her father, 
for his (pake, should after be destroyed ^ but who can 
Iftiow the secrets of God, or without Him declare the 
chances Urat atter shail ensue?” 

A. D. I^oihe of these ships wereimhiediately manned and vic> 

i46tPtttall^ and Warwick sailed in them to Ireland, thare 
to confer with York. The weather favoured both his 
going and his return; in other respects he was strong 
endh|h to de^ fortune. It is said that sir Baldwin 
Fulford undertook to destroy him, on pain of losing his 
head, which he afterwards lost as a faithful adherent 
of the red rose : but, after spending a thousand marks 
of the king's money, he returned from a bootless quest. 
The duke of Exeter hack been appointed chief admiral, 
and he lay on the west coast, hoping to intercept War¬ 
wick ; but he was afraid of his people, captains as well 
as men, who did not dissemble that Warwick had 
their good wishes, and that they had neither respect 
nor liking for tlieir comman<ier; so that Warwick, who 
was prepared for battle, and expected it, passed by with¬ 
out mcdestation. Orders were now given for the de¬ 
fence of the sea coast, and%ll men passing to Flanders 
were forbiddon to touch at Calais on pain of death, lest 
forced loans should be taken from them, or from the 
merchants of the staple. Sir Simon Montford was ap¬ 
pointed to guard the Do^^ns and the Cinque Ports ; but 
his fortune was even worse fhan that of the lord Rivers, 
for'M detachment under the lord Fauconbridge was sent 
frcMw Calahi against him: that unlucky town was a second 
tifiie taken^ and Montford and twelve of the principal per¬ 
sons under*his command were carried across the Chan¬ 
nel, and beheaded on the sands liefore Risehank. After 
fHaU,24a Faby8n,635. Hollnshed, 251 
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thi« tti'ociKJB, March Warwick, “ tht castJie 

and town of Calais in sure tnid mis custody to their 
onl^r use/* sailed lor En^ndf landed at Saiidwitdi> and 
marched against the king.* t , . 

While the En^i^ barons with desperate courage, and 
iM; this time with unshaken ddelitiy, were waging hfe and 
land for the contending houses of York and Lancaster, 
the rare instance occurred of one who looked »nly to 
Ms own security, caring for nditber claini|nt,nor forh^ 
country, nor for his own goodsname. The eari of 
Wiltshire was at this time treasurer of England; as an 
active enemy of the Yorkiies, he went with the^lords 
Scales and Hungerford to Newbury, which ^longed to 
the duke of York, made inquisition there jpf those who itt 
any wise had favoured the duke, gexecuted 8onie,*tnd 
spoiled all the inhabitants of the town.* From thence 
he went to Southampton, and, under pretence of fittii^ 
out an expedition against the earl of Wawrick, he man¬ 
ned fou» great Genoese carracks with soldiers, stored 
them with food, which he too>up at the king's price 
without j-iayment, put great part of his treasures mi 
hoard, and, after sailing about awhile, conveyed himself 
and his property into Dutchland, sending the soldiers 
back.t Events followed each other now in rapid suc¬ 
cession, — Y ork’s first successes, his subsequent defeaj^ 
and death, and the assumption of tlie crown by his son 
Edward IV., who took full vengeance upon the enmnieB 
of his line. He appointed the earl of Kent high A.n. 
admiral; and a fleet, with 10,000 me A, put to sea He l. 
with the apparent view of deterring the French from 
sending a force to assist queen Margaret, landed in Bre- H(>2. 
tagne, took Conqupt, and aftgrwaMs the ls|e of Rh^, 
and then returned. In the following year, the queen 1403, 
obtained iVom Louis XL a force of 2000 men, ufS^r 
the same seneschal of Normandy, Pierre de Breze,«who 
had formerly got possession of Sandwich: il was sUji- 
posed that the king wished to be rid of iSm by fair 

• Hall, 243, Fabyan, 636. Holimhed, 254—256. 

i Holinshed, 2S8L 
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mesofiji and ti^ero^re sent hi^ on, tins aervice Sn 
hopo ho might perish in it. Expecting to be joined 
b^ji* Somerset with a ScotUsh i^roe^ tb^y jUtndod at Tynei* 
month; bin meeting there neit^ sfith succour nor 
tidings of succour^ they reimbsiked. The weather 
Middenly became tempestuous; the queen herself was 
to escape in a small caravel into Berwick; the other 
d^ps were driven on shore near Bamborough CasUe^ 
\nd the Frei^^ who saw no means of saving them^ set 
them on fire, retired into Holy Island, and there en¬ 
deavoured to defend them. They were attacked tliere 
by the Bastard Ogle, and a squire, by name John Man¬ 
ners, with the strength of the adjacent parts. Some 400 
were taken ^soners, and put to ransom, many were 
slA:ft; the remaind^>r, with the seneschal, made their 
way to Berwick, where the queen received them gladly, 
and gave him the command of Alnwick Castle: he 
defended it vsell till he was relieved by the Scots under 
the earl of Angus, who came with a great army and 
rescued them; the English looking on, and thinking it 
much better to leave the castle without loss, than to lose 
both the castle and the men, considering the great power 
of the Scots and their own small nuraber.t 

The queen, whose spirit nothing could subdue, leav- 
„ing her helpless husband and her son at Edinburgh, 
sailed from Kirkcudbright with four ships, once more to 
solicit help from France. The duke of Bretagne aided 
her with 12,000 crowns, Ind Louis, out of his wonted 
policy, privAely gave her a small + body of troops, ex¬ 
acting from her an obligation that she should deliver up 
Calais to him, as soon as it w'as in her power. The battle 
of Hexham followed, apd the captip'e of king Henry; 
and Edward then thought himself set in the sure staU, 
stH^le throne, and unmovable chair " of his kingdom, 
andr '^cl^ly out of doubt of all hostility and dan. 

MonstreBi;, X 19, SO, Hall, S59. Holinshwl, 280,881. Henry v. 127- 
f Mall, I suspect, states thetiumber of the detaching (500) puToneotisly, 
for thnt of the forre which was sent with the seneschal; ** a small number 
for her purpose,” he says, ** and yet greater than her husband or she were 
able to entertain in wages of their own cofflers." 
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ger." Of all his adherents, Wanujjok was the person 
to whom he Was most beholden for Ms imecess; but/ bf 
^Vately cotttreetlng a marfli^^ w&le ^at ^at b^oti 
was publicly i^otiaiting Ibr one by his ^thority, le 
gave him deep offence, and is said previously to have 
offered him a private wrong? which was not likely, 
ever to be forgotten or fbrgivcd. When the eiorl had 
determined upon taking vengeance^ he connected him^ 
sdf with Bdward's brother, the duke of Clareffbe, by^ 
^ving him his eldest daughter in marriaga. The mar¬ 
riage was celebrated at Cal|is, and^me months elapsedi 
before any demonstration of enmity was made on ^Tar- 
wick’s part, or any suspicion appeared on the king^« 

The earl's plans were ill laid: he seems to have halted 
between two opinions, and to have resolred upon ’^li- 
making the king whom he had made, before he could 
subdue his own enmity toward the house of Lancaster^ 
so far as to reconcile himself with queen Margaret, and 
prepare for restoring the dynasty which had deposed. 

The effi^ft of this irresolution was, that he was prepared 
with no plan of proceedings whin he had made himsdf 
master of the king's person by a night attack upon his 
quarters at Wolney, near Warwick, and placed him in 
custody of his brother, the archbishop of York, at 
Mi ddlehara Castle, in Yorkshire: and when Edward, 
escaping from his careless guard, made his way 8afely»4470. 
to York first, and thence to Lancaster and London, the 
earl and Clarence found it n|cessary to fly the kingdom. 

They hired ships at Dartmouth, well amed, and at 
all points trimmed, and decked; and, embarking with 
their wives and retainers, sailed for Calais.* 

Warwick’s intention was to leave his family in that 
safe hold, while hei*proceeded t» the French king, Louis, 
in the hone of either obtaining a great aid from hiq^sr 
of '^ihcen<oIng him earnestly to make battle against king 
Edwai'd.” He was the more likely to succeei|, bectfifte, 
by the marriage of Charles the Bold of Burgundy with 
Edward’s sister, Margaret, the house of York had con- 

♦ Hall, 2C1. "265. £75. 278. Holiiished, 284. 294. 
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Becsted wilh Oie po^er thAtj, ,of 4tU <c»th«r«j I^c^s 
regarded die most Jealpii# and^ im^akal 
That ^ jdulce wore the Hue garter on hie ^j, and the 
leif CTOWj w|dch was the%adg^ of Hug J^ward^ OBhie 
nuiBOe, he cooeidered a plaia demoitetration of hie 
Iriendihlp for the EngHah^ aad of hie capital eomity 
against France.^ Wjftwick had left Calais in charge 
ta his lieutenant, the sieur de Vaucler, a Oascon 
by birlli, on whose fidelity he firmly relied: nor was 
he altogether, deceived in him; for it appears that 
Vaucler was very deHrous t(^ serve his lord, provided he 
coulc^ do so with safety to himself. Few men have 
succeeded so well in playing Sb dangerous a game. In¬ 
stead of opening the gates to Warwick, he fired upon 
hii^ ships, not„.however, with the intention of injuring 
them. The duchess lof Clarence was delivered of a fair 
son while they lay at anchor before the place—(poor 
child, his fate is one of the blackest stories in the black 
history of state crimes!);—it was not without great 
entreaty that Vaucler would allow the infant to fee 
taken on shore for haptfsm, and permit two flagons of 
wine to be taken aboard. Edward, as may be supposed, 
was well pleased with the deputy lieutenant’s conduct; 
knowing that, if the same course had been jmrsued on a 
former occasion, when he and Warwick took refuge 
•♦here, it would have been fatal to what was then the in¬ 
surrectionary cause. He immediately sent over his 
letters patent, constituting him chief captain of Calais, 
and proclaiming Warwick a traitor. Vaucler s charac¬ 
ter and station qualified him for the post, for he was 
a knight of the garter. The duke of Burgundy also esti¬ 
mated th importance of tins act to the king of England, 
and consequently to hb< own imipediate interest, so 
hi^ly, that he sent Philippe de Comines to Calais, to 
settle upon Vaucler a pension of 1000 crowns, and exhort 
hinr to c^tinue faithful to the part which he had now 
taken; amj^that captain accordingly took the oath of fide¬ 
lity to Edward, in presence of Comines, and the other 

* Continuation ofMoottrdet, xi. S&, 
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officers of garrison and of the town did the saaie. 
Vnucler^ meantime^ secret adnce to Warwick, tiiat 
if he attempted to enter the ^wii*he would be lost; the 
townsmen and most of die gairison bdn^ against dkn^ 
as well as his own country and the duke of Burgundy: 
he advised him, therefore, to rdium into France, make his 
part good there, and leave hinf to manage his aflhirs in 
Calais, of which he would render him a good account 
in due time.* Warwick by this time had ‘boheotgd 
about fourscore vessels, they who rejoiced in any pretext 
for plundering the merchgnt ship^ gladly joining him .* 
widi these he sailed for Normandy, capturing allfjressels^ 
belonging to the Low Countries which came in his 
way; he landed at Dieppe, and repaired! immediately 
with Clarence to the king of France, to commune^ith 
him at Aiftboise.t ® 

That crafty monarch, than whom no king ever knew 
better when to spend and when to spare, received him 
to his heart’s content, supplied him largely with money 
for his Mlowers, and ordered his admiral, the Bastard 
of Bourbon, to put to sea in aid of this new ally against 
the duko of Burgundy. Meantime Warwick's ships 
scoured the coast of Flanders, and lirought in such 
stores of merchandise in their prizes into the French 
ports, that Louis is said to have prohibited by proclam¬ 
ation any further sale of such goods, lest the province 
should be drained of its money. At Amboise, one of 
those matrimonial alliances were formed, which hav. 
ing policy for their sole motive, have so frequently frus¬ 
trated the very purpose for which they Were designed: 
the earl’s youngest daughter was married to prince Bd- 

* “ Ilscrvit trCs^bien son capitainp, luy dormant cc oonseil,’' utyo ComtiXM, 
'‘niBia trt';8'tniil sou roy. Jamais hoinm'e tie tint plus grande desloyautO quu 
ce Vaucler, vu que Ic r<5y d’AngleltnTu ravoit fait cupitainc en chef, avec 
ceqtio le dne de liourgugiie luy doiinmt.’’ Cmnmcs gives his reaso^fbr 
relating thi bp imUiPulars : be says, “ pour ce qu’il est besom d’esticTWroriad 
aussi bien C trotnperies et Tnauvaistrcz de ee monde, comine du bien, 
(non [xnir cii user, mats pour s’en garder), je veux declarer i!ine trO':aperie, 
une habihti.', aitisi qii'on la vuuilra nonimer, car clip fiit sagefiient condt^tp; 
et Bussi veux qu'un entend Ics trompenos dc nos voisins, rominelesnostm, 
et que partout il y a du bien et du mal." — Coil. Vmv. de» MSmotrett Sec. 
t. xi. 147,148. 

f Hull, £78, £79. Holiusbcd, S94. Comines, uc supra, 144-3. Cont. of 
Monstrclet, XL 9^104 ' 
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Wti^ ;1#E^ Mmj'* ^7 Bitteir wore ^ jbe 

Ipkn^venon ^tlrer il^eirdocfei^ iwpentpian^ la 

^vemm ^: iipi*'oona!»adag alliaiioe wit^ 

of lid^c^er^ nvlter&y ha pledged himself , lo ^ 
fqptoratfoii of Wt house, the earl overlook^, the pro* 
e£[hct upon Clareuc^ who might now tMnk it safer 
to he reconcile to his Ihotber than to serve under the 
red rose. Edward did not lose the occaedoU which was 
t^i.us prAented to him, and by means of a femafe agent 
opened an interoourse with his weak and worthless bro* 
iher, which preparedOthe wav for his defection. This 
, was the only measure to whidi an apprehension of his 
danger excited him, though Bnfgundy repeatedly warned 
him, that unless he was well prepared the enemy would 
be ^non him. STet Edward could not but be aware how 
gseatly Warwick was^to be dreaded. ** There was no 
other man,'" says Hall, ** whom the pehple held in so 
much honour, and praised so much, and extolled to the 
clouds so highly. His only name sounded in ev^ song 
in the mouth of the common people, and his person was 
represented with great r^erence, when public plays or 
open triumphs were showed or set forth in the streets ; 
and now his absence made them long daily more and 
more to have the sight of him, for they judged that 
the sun was clearly taken from the world when he was 
uhsent.” * ^ But Edward, a young, hale, and handsome 
prince, brave as the bravest of his undaunted race, and^ 
equally devoid of fear and of forethought, reckoned 
upon his own popularity, and disbelieved or disregarded 
that of Warwick, the king-maker, whose reputation, 

. hoyrever, was then as gresit in other countries as in Eng.^ 
land.t The king of France had bound this mighty 

« t 

t * **One cause of the great favour in which Warwick was held by the 
oorfKC*'' of Uiis land was by reason of the exceeding household whl^ he 
daily kept lit all countries, wheiever he sojourned or lay; and when he 
caQ|e to London, he held such an house that six oxen were eaten at a 
b)»wrast; an# every tavern was full of his meat,- for who that had any ac. 
quaiiitance in uiat house, he should have as much sod and roast as he might 
cuiof t^n a Hug day."— Hotinshed, 301. 

t ^ Taniala eon cl rey y con todos," says Sueyro, '* pucs devia valer 
mucho el hombre que pudo trocar dos vexes el estado de Ingalaterra. y 
disponer de la corona. "»T. 11. 479!. « 
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tbllil and subji^tid W^ddtetbiioi^i'*;^^ ^lE’^ 
€bttr!es the Bbld n^j^t ^ea^i<S^abIy' jp^gatd iinlh‘ 
hensteii the cobsequenees of teolh ah ejigag^ent; ' 
'niatprfbce prepared ifflihediately ‘to meet ^©idah- 
gen Hesdsied tipoii the Fxeaich propetty ai^ Fkiiki^^ 
Aatweip, and oiher places. His statea> MrgQ^dy^ eacl 
oeptedj w^ch bad enougl^to do iB providing forits.dtvn 
diSfehce, voted Imn 1120^000 crowns for three yeiiw |bis- 
the expense* of a naval atihatnent: he ^engaged jrtfdi 
Spanish, Portuguese, Genoese, and Easterlings’ f&ipa 
as were fbund at Sluys, and went to ^feeland, lb 
accelerate the preparations which trere malting at Allies* 
muiden and at Veere. The lord of Veere, Henrik vah 
Borselen, sailed with eight and tw^enty great ships ITom 
Arnetnuiden ; andWarwick’s fleet, though strengthened 
by tlk French under the Bastard of Bourbon, ^du^t 
it not advisable to hazard an action with Mm, but 
hastened to their port in Normandy. Van Borselen 
landefd s^jme of his people, for he had the' strength of 
Zeeland with him, and burnt ten of the enemy's vessels in 
the harbour where they had thought ihemselv^es safe. 

After this victory, Henrik van Borselen sailed flSf 
England: where his brother Floris the Bastard landed 
with a body of men one (||ty for recreation, and went 
into Southampton, not knowing that the |^ple (s£ tlwst 
town were partisans of Warwick: but they, re^dln^ 
the Burgundians as his enemies, ran to arms, set»Up • 
the cry of ** Warwick !*' and fiercely attacked him. 
He was strong enaugh to get possession of a part of the 
towdi And dmintain it, till the foreign traders wbniSMfe ^ 
in the n .er interfered, and took Floris and hiis wounded 
people on board their ships. In consequeace of ^s 
affray, Edward punished some of the p^sous who 

* Sueyro Rays that treaties tcythis effect were found among the {Utpei* 
of prince Edward after his death. iL 479> 

VOIi. II. I 
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bM in li; fod sent mm on ^hom bo muM 

rd^ iotoocupjr the town, lie slAo ^spotched 4 s^vo- 
dimi^ of 4eyen ships to®johj. the Biwgmidiaiis.’* ♦ ; 

An £ii8t^%i; captain^ HansT^oetken hy name^ distills 
ISnhdied himsdif during this season by extricating him^f 
$it&ax a superior force of Warwick's ships > sinking 
mme, and bearing away others as prizes, la a mbse.> 
guent action with a fleet of Hollanders freight with salt 
^ f»»m Bretagne, the English lost fourteen ships/and the 
Hoflanders threw their prisoners into the sea; for whidi 
bmrbairity reprisals w^e made soon afterwards^ when 
weight wissels belonging to the Low Countries fell itUn 
the hands of ,Warwick's people, t Vauder, whOj while 
he openly adhered to one party, maintained a secret 
intdyiipence wi(^ the other, anxiously calculated the 
probabilities of succes^'on either side^andthouglit them so 
doubtful, that be desired rather to see the dispute settled 
by negotiation than by arms. When Comines from time 
to time ui^ed him to send away from Calais some 
twenty or thirty servants of Warwick, as dangerous 
persons, he promised so lo do, and continually delayed 
doing it; till at length, when it was known that War¬ 
wick’s preparations for returning to England, and there 
trying his fortunes, were complete, he told Comines, tlie 
best advice which could be offered to the duke his mas- 
ISBt, if he wished to continue in alhance with England, 
was, to take the opportunity that now presented itself, 
and forward the proposals jpr peace which had arrived 
from king Edward. He had been deceived by the 
female agent, whom that king, under this pretext, had 
employed to bring about the defection of his brother 
Clarence.t 

The fleet which Charlt^s the Bold had sent out was 
^ stK^gei than the combined forces of Warwick and the 

• Oude Qhronijeke van Holland, 491, 492. 

+ iJiJSyro, 4m 4S1. 

f’Cnijfttnf^g, fSI. This moat amusing vriter prides himself not a little 
upon his knowl^dM of these intrigues, being the first which he bad ever an 
opportunity of understanding. “ Oe ces secretes habilitea ou tromperies,'^ he 
says, “ <qut so soDt faites en nos contr^es dc de^a, n'entendrea vous plus 
v^ritablement de nuUe autre personne, au moins de cellos qui aont adveuu^ 
depuis vingt ana** — Z*. 162; 
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to attack tliem if llief Vhould yei^tait forth. The leitOra 
which Warsdck received flhtn Eitg^nd assitred ^hitxr, 
that aliBOBt ail men Vere in hamesB^ dooking for hie 
landing dady and hourfy, sojjp wishihg his arrival he 
was required to '' make haste^yea more than haste, al* 
though he brought no succour with himand he Was 
assured that thousands would Join him as sqpn as he 
should land. All this was the offer of the common pecpbe; 
besides which, the chiefs of the LancastMan party under- 
took to adventure themsekres, and aU that they possessed, 
in the cause. Thus encouraged, the earl determined not 
to wait till queen Margaret and her son* could accom¬ 
pany him, but to set forth at once with that part of the 
armament which was ready. " See,*' safs the chitfiricler, 
the .work of God 1" he had determined upon putting to 
sea at all hazards, and the night before the purpose 
should have been executed, a storm arose, and drove off 
the duke's fleet; some were lost, some driven to Scot* 
land, some to Holland; Van ^orselen with the admiral's 
diip got to the Isle of Walcheren. When the storm 
had thus cleared the Channel of this hostile fleet, the 
Wind hpcatne favourable for Warwick, and he and his 
company arrived without opposition on the Devonshire 
coast, part landing at Dartmouth, part at Plymouth." 

“ Uncredible it was,” says Speed, to see the confRl^ 
ence of them which came armed to him, who erewhile 
applauded and approved ng>ne but king Edward.'” The 
duke of Burgundy had warned the kii|g not only of 
Warwick’s preparations, and of his strength, but of the 
course which he intended to steer, and the point where 
it was liis purpose to land. Edward, however, took no 
measures either d) prevent ttte earl from landing, or for ^ 
givhig bith battle before he could collect his jaiwri^|jlh, 
but pursued his accustomed sports, in disrf^rd ^of all 
danger; and when the earl, fully furnished on every 
side with his kindred and friends, took his*way toward 
London, where he expected to And more open friends 
than privy enemies," Edward, even when informed of 

I 2 
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gr^ iKe^ir 0f peojitle that to hkm intmkaia&yf .wi^Mnit 
iatavmfiiQOQ, di^ 'tesort^” still relied oojtfidaitl^r upon bis 
o>wii. {orMnes and the etreogth of his hmm, and wrote 
to Btiignndy; oequestiitg him oh(?y to have a vigilant eyie 
tortile 8ea» that Warwtclt^ might not again e£Pect hk 
esoape to France. 

:But hk summons was not so read% obeyed as the 
great king.maker'a. ** Of those diat he sent for^ few 
caSie^ ana yet more came than w@re willing^ and more 
came willingly iSian w^re Intrusted.” He soon diseo*. 
vered that London was no saf3 place for him^ and rex* 
"paired towards Nottingham, from thence to act as might 
seem best; but when Warwick’s brother, marquis Mmu 
tacute, who had got together some 6000 men in £d- 
wardflT*^ name, instead of joining him there, revolted, dt 
seemed as if the wh^e nation were declaring against 
him. As soon as this defection was divulged among the 
multitude, it was a world,'' says the chronicler, to 
see the face of this new worldfor all the town, and 
all the country adjacent, ^was in a great roar ; in every 
street bonfires were made; in every church the bells 
rung, and songs were sung at every meeting; and every 
man cried king Henry ! king Henry! and the echo 
likewise redoubled a Warwick! a Warwick !” Then, 
indeed, Edward was much abashed; and when his 
^i^s assured him that all the realm was up, in obe¬ 
dience to a proclamation requiring them to make war 
upon him in king HenryVnarae, as a public enemy, 
he listened to ^^he entreaties of his near friends, that he 
should fly over sea to his brother-in Jaw the duke of 
Burgundy, and there tarry til! God and fortune should 
send him better chance. There was little time for de¬ 
liberation; some of Warwick's power feeing within less 
thifJh^v^f a day's journey of him ; so, with all haste 
posgihle, and more jeopardy than it beseemed a prince to 
be he passed the Wash, and came to Lynn, where he 
found an Erfglish ship and two hulks of Holland ready to 
make sail. And being in a marvellous agony, and doubt¬ 
ing the mutability of the townsmen, he went on board 
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Ms iBotliar tb^e *lez4 Settles^ skid Bl^r 

Ms ta^Bsty 4^eBd6^ wimcBit liag 6( bBg;g«^j wittumt 
«ack or imUi^ aud^ petcbailce^ say* Hall^ l^th great 
purse Bod little treasdre^ for'he nor hit had bo klsure 
to provide acoortHng to theii% degrees and estates. Hast. 
ingSj the lord chamberlain^ wf s the last who embarked, 
having first exhorted those who of nee^sity were left 
behind, that they should openly show th^itSelves as 
friends to the adverse party, for their own safeguird, 
but continue true in their hearts to ^Ing Edward; a 
lesson which might hate been spared, for upon thkt 
principle high and low* acted on both sides, wlftii occa* 
shm c^ed for such dissimulation. • 

About 300 persons * took flight with him in these 
vessels ; having no furniture applirel, or odlfrr ne¬ 
cessary things with them, saving apparel for war, ami 
ttot knowing whither they were bound, so it were only 
to some port within the duke of Burgundy’s dominions." 
It was now Edward’s fortune to have some little expe*. 
rience of the evils which the dispute with the Easterlings 
brought on while Warwick W’as high-admiral, occasioned 
to his seafaring subjects. Some seven or eight of their 
gallant slrips were at that time cruising in those seas: 
they espied him, and gave him chase. They were at 
war both with France and England, and had cruis^ 
that season with great success, so as to make themsdfves 
much dreaded * by tlie English. Happily for Edward, 
the %'eBsel in which he had embarked was a good sailer, 
and he was nearer the Dutch coast than |he enemy when 
they got sight of him, and, running into the Texel, cast'an- 
chor near what was then the harbour of the town of Alk- 
maer. I’hey could not enter during the ebb. The Easter¬ 
lings held on in'^ursuit, an(f approached as near as their^ 
great diinS could come atlow \i^ter, meaning at dm'^Sdbd to 
take possession of their prey. It happened, however* that 

* Conilne«, and riie EnglUli chroniclers after him, s«y from 7C0 to^OO, I 
follow the Dutch chronicle, hs giving a more Ukcly ftatlanent, and .ai Jn 
this point better authority. 

t ** Estoieni forttramte dec Anglois, et non sans cause, car its som bons 
combattans, et leur avoient portii grand doinmage cette anhfe la, et pria 
plttsteurs navlres.*’ — Commeg, 157. 
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the knrd' lio^ewyk ran Gruythnyien^ '^eti ftadthotidee 
of HoBand, Friesland^ find 2edand^ was at that time i& 
Alkn)^et; and he having/by his pn^oapt proteetioit, 
aa'i^ the kiiii^ ftom captivity^ i'eceived hina as becathe 
his tank, and taking hin\ first to visit the rdics of 
Stk Adaitert and other jpnglish saints at the abbey of 
Egmont, escorted him through Haarlem, Noordwyck^ and 
Leyden the Hague.* 

^ne of Warwick’s first acts, after he found himseliT 
master of the Singdoip, was to repay the sums with 
which the king of France had* assisted him: but the 
“IShip, wfth his messengers and the money on board, was 
taken by the Basterlings, and they sent their prisoner 
and his papers to the duke of Burgundy, who by this 
ineans-tbecame flilly informed of the plans which had 
been concerted for his destruction.+ This promj>t .re¬ 
payment, though the money had been intercepted^ 
evinced the fidelity with which Warwick designed to 
fulfil his engagements; and Louis manifested a corre¬ 
sponding disposition, by g'pdng orders that the nobles, 
clergy, and inhabitants of Paris should make processions 
in honour of God and the Virgin Mary, and continue 
them for three days, laying aside all other business 
whatsoever, in thanksgiving for the great victory which 
Henry of Lancaster, king of England, had obtained over 
tli^earl of March, who, by support of the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, had for a long time usurped his throne; and 
also in thanksgiving for the kappy jwace and good un¬ 
derstanding that now subsisted between himself and the 
king of England. Processions on this occasion were 
performed in all the principal towns of France.:}: The 
great object of Louis XI. was to make England subser- 
^vient to his policy, and by* its aid togfatify his hatred 
of ClflWfcE the Bold, and .accomplish his views of ag¬ 
grandisement at that enemy's expense. But the asser¬ 
tion *that Bufgundy had been the support of the house 

* Chronijcke T»n Holland, 492. Comines, 157—160. Hall, S84. Ho> 
Unshed, 297. 

"f Cbron'jcke van Holland, 4D2. 

X Coutiimatiou of Monstrotet, xi 106. 
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of Yorlc was falsa evin to absurditji. Charksi ha 
had married a daughtir of that houae^ was> by his mo^ 
ther^ of tiae red rose line* a*d he had inherited s^roDyg 
prepossessiona in fsTouii<^ d}at illustrious branch of the 
Plantagenets^ from which ^eatest men of the pre¬ 
ceding generation had sprung^ When he heard that 
!!^ward had landed as a fugitive upon his coasts Comines 
says he would much rather have beard of ]^s death. 
He was not, however, led by this feeling to any act im- 
hecoming his station or himself. ^Edward, by his orders, 
was entertained, as he had been first received, as his 
hrother.indaw, and as ap exiled king; at the sanse time, 
knowing of how great importance it was^ his subjects 
to be at peace with England, and how little it concerned 
them whedier the house of York or Ifencasterjy#re in 
possession of the throne, he seift Comines to Calais to 
negotiate for a renewal, or ratlier a continuation, of the 
treaty between the two countries.* 

Hostilities had commenced from Calais as soon as 
Warwick had sent the tidingi^of his success there, and at 
the same time a reinforcement of some 400 men* They 
made an inroad into the Bouloimois; ^n return for which, 
Comiix b had despatched orders to seize all English 
merchants and merchandise at Gravelines. Hitherto he 
had at all times entered Calais confidently, without a 
safe-conduct; relying not more upon his acquaintafl(h 
with the persons in authority there, than upon the ho¬ 
nour of the English, to which he bears honourable tes¬ 
timony ; but upon this occasion he thouji^it it necessary 
to provide liimsclf with all possible securities. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he informed the duke of his apprehensions, 
and the duke sent him his signet, requiring him to pro¬ 
ceed on his mission, and assuftng him that, if he were ar¬ 
rested, he diould he ransomed ^— an assuranc^UBnwdrich 
he seemed to place no great reliance, as knowing that 
Charles cared little to what danger he might expose iSny 
of his servants. But Comines thought it bfttter to rely 
upon the good faith of his enemies (if such they were to 


* Coniines, 160. 
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tbaii 4lie piTateeti^m of I:^« l^noe; and upfUei 

to Vanie^ fot* ^ eal^co^dact^ wlio In ihe 

that lie might Center as he l4d ever befoire 
doBae. Thm <e.ine, however, nofae to meet and weloetne 
hiin^ as they had beenj wont: Ivhite crosses^ the 
hsi^e of France, met ^ his eyes; songs oelebmting 
the confederacy between Warwick and. the king 
France resounded in his ears ; Vaucler himself wore in 
hio bonnet the ragged staff, and whosoever had not that 
badge of the NCvils infold, had it in cloth. He was 
tidd, that the revolution in En|^land had not been known 
w*'in Calais a quarter of an hour l^fore every one had put 
himself in thisdi very, Comines observes, that he never tiU 
then felt the instability of human affairs; and he no- 
ticed>.iFj3en dinilig with Vaucler, that the persons whom 
he had always regarded as most attached to king Ed¬ 
ward, were now the most outrageous in their expressions 
of joy at his expulsion. He was then a young man, 
little experienced in state practices ; but he had already 
learnt the art of dissimulvion, and, though he had re¬ 
ceived certain information that Edward was safe in Hol¬ 
land, made no scruple of assuring the guests that he was 
dead ; but whether he were or not, he said, the treaties 
which the duke his master had niadl were not with Ed¬ 


ward IV., but with the king and realm of England; and 
those words had been advisedly used in framing them, 
that they might hold good whatever king might reign, and 
whatever mutations might tal» place in that kingdom. So 
it was agreed, t^at these treaties should continue in force ; 
and though the merchants had received intimation that it 
was Comines who had advised the seizure of the goods 
in Gravelines, and for that reason would fain have had 
him arrested, he conducted his business so well as to 
adj«i»Mh:‘’'t cause of disqij^te. There had been an old 
agreement with the house of Burgundy, that the garrison 
of Calais, in«'case of need, might carry off cattle witMn 
a certain district, paying for them a just price. That 
price now was paid for what had been taken in the last 
inroad; and the merchants themselves, that their staple 
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ibi^t not be used all ^ieir is^ienee to 

tbef the objeet fer winch Cond^ was sent duve* It 
wea of the utmost importpiice to Charles the 
luoiius had jui^ taken from him Amiens and 3t. Quentm^ 
and if a serious attack had bgen made upon him. by the 
^English at the same time, the |irorst consequences might 
have been apprehended.* 

Charles, therefore, had now no cause of an^ty from 
i^tgland ; yet he had some difficulty how to act betwam 
two parties, to both which, setting aside political con¬ 
siderations and personal le^ngs, he was In some degree 
bound in honour. The; duke of Somerset, his kinsman, 
as of Lancastrian blood, was a refugee, at his court, 
and was espousing there, with all his influence, the 
cause of king Henry, when Edward aame to bro¬ 
ther-in-law at St. Pol, and told iRm what invitation^ he 
had from his friends in England, and besought him as 
the husband of his sister, and as his brother in the ordmr 
of the Garter, not to desert, but aid him in the recovery 
of his rightful throne. Bot]^hail their adherents about 
them ; and there was a danger that their, inveterate ha¬ 
tred of each other might break out ipto open hostilities, 
even ^ heu both were suppliants. Charles, therefore, 
for his own sake, desired to be rid of both; and this 
he effbeted with sufficient impartiality, though not by 
bolding an open and honourable course. Indeed, ef eli 
in the best ages of chivalry, any consistent principle of 
honour was almost as rara as the virtue of humanity ; 
and, at this time, the avowed maxims o^the great were 
such as might justify any practices, however unworthy 
or nefarious. He publicly assisted Somerset with means, 
and secretly covenanted with him to act against War¬ 
wick, whenever Opportunity \night be favourable. Yet 
Somer et and Warwick were ^Jtensibly reconqJggWft^^^^tis^ 
time, and acting in the same cause; and jDharles had 
written “ lovingly’^ to Warwick, saying, that, as h^was 
himself of the Lancastrian stock, he was by nature 
obliged as well as by alliance bound to support, honour, 

♦ Cottinei, 162—167. 
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aikd defM ^t noli^ house b<^ Hjr woidl asd 

aE manner of ^persons ann estates: ** flattering 
terms and glosing words/'i^ relating to Waimok him* 
sdf, were addod, "which,” sayo Hall, "I thinkneiflier 
the duke inwardly minde^ nor the earl outwardly be. 
Uwed.” Further to coi^rm these protestations, he de-* 
dared that he would ^ve Edward no ^sistmioe, and 
forbade ^ persons from engaging in hia service; but 
Edvirard received a private intimation that the duke 
found it necessary to ^consult his own safety by thus 
conforming to the times: amb when Somerset and his 
-•foUoweri had joyfully taken thei^ departure for England, 
the duke secretly put Edward in possession of 50,000 
florins of the cross of St. Andrew; lent him three or 
four which he gave orders for equipping in Veere. 
being " a port free for^'all men ; and covertly hired for 
him fourteen Easterling vessels, well appointed, taking 
bond of them to serve truly till he was landed, and for 
fifteen days afterwards.*’ The Easterlings gladly engaged 
in this service, regarding ^'’arwick as their enemy, and 
trusting that, if Edward recovered the kingdom, " they 
should, for the help which they had thus afforded, the 
sooner come to a concord and peace, and obtain the re. 
stitution of those franchises which they claimed in Eng¬ 
land.” * They were not deceived in this; one of the 
ftrat acts of Edward’s government, after his restoration, 
was to conclude a perpetual peace with the Hanse 
Towns, t » 

1471 cqpsidered himself now safe on the side of 

* England : let whatsoever king might reign, he was the 
friend and ally of the government for the time being; 
and having acted bountifully to both parties, he believed 
that on both sides there mtist be a friendly feeling to- 
The aid wl;^\ch he had given to Edward 
was, though,secret, very considerable, considering the cir- 
cumistances:^, and so far worthy of the character which 

* Hall, SSd. fidO. Comines, 167—169. Holinshed, 503. 

11472. Rymer, xi. 7®. 

t “ Ce facouTs fUt trl$-grand acloa le temps.” — ComineSt 169. 



h^ hod vbtaln^j o# landing in a^etidetar idl ptkusiat 
ofi hie time.f Bdurwd, hjiitg thtis fmnifihetl, 
thought nothii^ more {Hdnfll and wrietched thMi, the 
tarrying of one day loiger^ nor notihing|» more to he 
deidred ihm with ail eeieritg to sail toward his hwn 
country.” But his patience was put to some trial j f6r, 
having embarked at Flushings he remdned aboard nine 
weary days before the wind ‘^turned meet^for his 
journey:^’ when once it came about^ he hoisted saU, dl- 
recting his course straight over t^ the cdhst of Norfolk. 
The next day luought thrtn to Cromer, in the evening; 
and he sent sir Robert ^/hamberlaine, sir Gfilbort De- 
benham, and some others, ashore, to discover liow the 
people were affected. They returned witli information 
that there was no surety for him to land there,4l^U6e 
of the good order which Warwick and Oxford had 
especially taken in that country to resist him; the 
duke of Norfolk, and all of whom any suspicion was 
Mt, having been sent for to London, by letters of privy 
seal, and either committed to^afe keeping or else com* 
pelled to give security for their loyal demeanour toward 
king Henry. Yet his agents had been well received by 
their fnouds, and entertained with good cheer. The 
feeling of passionate attachment to either house seemed 
to be worn out among the people: they w^ere weary of 
changes, and wished to be at rest under a settled gb-* 
vernment. Edward, finding such poor encouragement, 
proceeded to the north. A storm arose that night, and 
continued the two following days; on ^he second of 
which, his fleet was scattered, so that, of necessity, they 
were driven to land separately, each where they could, 
lest they should be cast away. Edward's force amounted to 
about JiOOO able ftien-at-arm^, besides mariners. In his 
own sh n some 500 of these were embarlie»?i^wfth 
one of the most faithful of his friends, the .lord Blas¬ 
tings. They found themselves off the mouth of Jthe 

» 

* At his marriage wiO) the English princess, the old chronicle says, “ alle 
de heeren ende princen gaven ghctuyghenisse ende seyden, dat gheen. 
keyser, coninck otte prince in ChcistenriVck en ware te gfaclijcketi hertoghe 
Kaerle, m me, glorie ende moghentheyt^' 
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Humber $ 8ud; puitmg up that ^Ituary^ landed ms' ihb 
HoldemeBS at ^venspurgh^ ^the very ]itl4ee 

nrhejre Bolingbroke landed^ when he came to depHve 
Kkhard II. ti the erowuj atidrto usurp it for himself! 
ao fatal wm that spot to ,the PlantagenetSj first of the 
Ope and then of the other line. * 

His brother Ricliard^ with fiOO men^ landed about 
four mi^es distant; and earl Rivers, with some 
higher up the- river, at Paul; the rest here and there, 
where they coMd, ye/ none so remote from the poor 
.village in which the Hng took up his hard lodging for 
the nigiit, but that they joinerl him on the following 
day. Some r/ho had light horses rode about ^'to see it^ 
by any persuasion, the rustical and uplandish people 
miglN^e allured to take king Edward’s part, and wear 
harness in his quarrel; " but they came back on the mor¬ 
row, making relation that all the towns round about 
were permanent and stiff on the part of king Henry, 
and could not be removed, and that it was but fofiy 
further to solicit them ; for when they were moved onlhis 
behalf, not a man durst speak for fear of Warwick; *’ 
yet, in respect of the good-will that many of them 
had borne to his father, they could be content that he 
should enjoy his due inheritance of the duchy of York/* 
That right they could clearly understand; but the right 
7>f’succession to the crown was a neck-question, too 
high and too perilous for them. They would not help, 
yet as little did they wish to hurt him ; so they let him 
Ijass till they,should understand more of his meaning. 
When Edward had digested this unpalatable intelli¬ 
gence, he accommodated himself to it; and, instead of 
reclaiming the crown, publicly declared that he required 
only tlie duchy of York. " Deeming HI artifices allow- 
‘ alfit his life and^, his crown were at stake, he 

produced the letter and seal of the earl of Northum- 
heriand, which he persuaded the easily deluded people 
were sent fdr his safe-conduct, when he was invited to 
come and take possession of the duchy ; and this dissi- 

* Hall, SaO. Hdinshed, 303. 



tnulatioi} ii said tl have csme^«o far^ lliat its 
plaeas he itrodaimed ling hima^, and wore 

an ostrich feather, iwhioh Edward tfa« ]^nce of 
Wales’s livery. * It ic almost im^^edible/’ says the 
honest chronicler of thele W|rB, see what effect 
this new imagination, although it were but feigned, 
sorted and took imnpediately upon the ffrst opening: 
smh a power hath jostice ever amcmgst al| men/* 
When it was blown alh’oad that king Edward's desilh 
was farther from nothing than fr^ the foveting of the 
kingdom, and that no oarthly prolnotion dedred be« 
fore his just patrimony §nd lined inheritance, aB men, 
moved with mercy and compassion, began,^out of hand, 
either to favour him, or not to resist him, so that he 
might obtain his duchy.” He, when*he hailwrfiinnd 
these means to pacify men’s minds and to reoon« 
ciie their hearts,** determined to make for York, instead 
of proceeding straight for London; because he appre<* 
h^ded that, when he went to cross the Humber, it would 
be thought he had withdraw^} himself to the sea for 
fear, and that such a rumour would lightly he spread, to 
the hinderance of his whole cause. *Thi8 answered so 
well, because it seemed to confirm his declaration, 
that a force of 6000 or 7000 men, who had been col¬ 
lected in divers places, chiefly by a priest, and a gentle-.^ 
man named Martin de la Mere, instead of offering any 
resistance, with which intent they had been raised, 
took occasion to assist ham; ” and he advanced to 
Beverley, in the direct line for York. Fi|pm thence he 
sent to Kingston-upon-HuU, requiring the people to 
receive liim there also ; but the ri^ng party were pre¬ 
dominant there, and they refused him admittance in 
any wise.t * 

Warwick’s brother, Montacj^, who was 8ta|iH<Ei^d*11t 
Pomfrei with a great number of soldiersf wa^ in¬ 
structed with all speed to attack Edward, if h(^was strong 
enough; or else to keep the passages, and stay him 
from advancing,” till Warwick himself, who was col. 

* Speed. 6S2. f Hall, S91. HoUnshed, SOt 
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Acting an&7 ia 4(he nudlsn^ 
iam/ It k dimbtful to wBcb mt Montatmte was fti^-* 
fal> or if to oidier: tiboitgh great oompAakB 

aanonabledj tiny kept out of eight of the king’s 
jiiid allowed him to pass puiedy^ Their force was far 
aaperim: to his; but t^ere were many reasons wM^ 
made them stand aloof: a belief that his claim to die 
duchy yras lawful ; a doubt whether his claim to the 
cfown^ though not as yet avoihed^ 2 nl|^ not he well 
founded also ami, yrhat to them was of greater im¬ 
portance, successf^. They knew, also,” ^ays Ho- 
linehed^ ^'that not only he hitoself, but likewise his 
company, ware minded to sell their lires demly, before 
they would shrink an inch from any that was to en- 
coutytw-'them; *and it may be that divers of the cap¬ 
tains, although outwardly they showed to be against 
him, yet in heart they bore him right good will/’ By 
this Montacute had written ''toall the towns of York, 
idiire, and to the city also, commanding all men, on the 
king’s behalf, to be ready in harness, and to shut their 
gates against the king’s enemies.” He nevertheless 
proceeded, without let or hinderance, till, when he was 
within tliree miles of York, the recorder, Thomas 
Coniers, and other deputies, came to him with word 
from the citizens that they were armed to defend their 
'gldes, and earnestly admonished him not to approadi 
nearer. The message was not delivered in a lukewarm 
spirit, nor by one of questisnable fidelity ; and Edward 
was not a little troubled by it, for he had to choose be¬ 
tween two chances, both highly perilous. Should he 
turn back, "he feared lest the rural and common peo¬ 
ple, for covetousness of prey and spoil, should fall on 
him,” as one that was Uldng diglft; if he should 
pluceodp^fhen might thf .dtizenB of York issue out with 
all. their power, and suddenly circtimvent and take 
bi«i.*' He determined, however, to go forward; but 
not with ftmy nor with weapon; lowly language and 
gentle entreaties were the instruments that served his 
purpose best. So, with fair words and flattering speech. 





, ^ 'mf 

repeated l)»s flllat he ionght only to 
oover the duidiy^ hie old inheritance; end he proteiltod 
that if, by meana of the ^Itieens of York, ^ tui^ 
recoTor iVeo great a beiiE^t ehonld never 4e by hiai fora, 
gotten. Having ihus dismisilfid ihe meBsengem> he fol- 
loived them with such good speed; that he was at the gates 
ahnoat as soon as they. The citizens, inflnenoed b]r his 
answer, and by his appearance, “ were much giiti^ted 
and cooled." I^y parleyed with him from the walls, alld 
assured him mat, if he would jrithoift delay convey 
himself to ^me other place, he should have no hurt; 

but he gently speaking to aH men, and espet*iaHy to 
such as were aldermen, whom he called worshipful, and 
by their proper names them saluted," entreated that, 
'^by their friendly permission, he might ent^ninlo his 
own town, from which he had bSth his name and title. 
All the whole day was consumed in doubtful communi¬ 
cation and earnest interlocution." But at lengtti the 
citiaens, ** partly won by his fair words, and partly by 
hope of his large promises, ^11 to this pact, that if he 
would swear to entertain his citizens of York after a 
gentle sort, and hereafter to be obedient and faithful to 
king Henry, they would receive him into their city, 
and aid and comfort him with money.”* 

Oaths never yet impeded an ambitious man. Th^ 
duke of York, as he now called himself, and as fhe 
dtizens called him, presented himself the next morning at 
the gate. A priest was int^xsadiness there to say mass; 
and he, at that mass, receiving the body«of oltr blessed 
Saviour," solemnly swore to what had been i^reed, 
when it was far unlike that he intended to observe the 
oath; and all men afterward evidently perceived tfeK' 
he took no more tAudy or diligence for any one eart^^ 
thing, than did to persecut^Jiang Henry, and«^ 
him of ms kingdom." And ^re the Bnglii^ cl^roni- 
clers remark, tl^t this solemn and wilful peijury •did 
not pass unpunished, for the sins of the father were 
visited upon the children; and no family ever more hea- 
* HaU,2Se. HQlinshed,d04,S05. 
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he «et ifr tat the 'cHy 

i*MiM|f^aiiiflt h»in» aad hf tmm^ 

gelihereA 'gifet ho«t. iMotitaenste aUoepiid 
Lcmteij I 0 paes 

toagh iW miles of hit camp* Thtt aiair# 
his 'Own men as match as ^ was hmmaif 
,'^trQstca; and hy Ids inaction at t|||Mtical time 
Afftaa thouj^t to iaavc done Edward as gmm service as if 
W had joined him with his army. Tet EdWaard was 
joined hy few till he drew near^Nottingham, where sir 
William Pair, sir James Harrington^ sur Thomas 
and sir Thomas Montgomery} came to him with 
tiheir«>f«^nd 6 ahd dependants. They added to him 
greater strength than any army which they could have 
ridaed, hy declaring that they wohM serve no man bnt 
4 king: upon this encouragement} he reaasumed the 
title, and, casting away all dissemblance} issued his 
royfd prodamation — not more to the ** shame and do* 
losu ” of the citisens of Yoork, who then perceived Imw 
jpoady they had been deluded} than to ^e comfort of 
those who, either from the spirit of party, or from a 
dear conviction of its justice, were attached to theYorkite 
cause. The white rose thus having bloomed, the red 
IdSSsg its leaves, all flocked to Edward, whose train> as 
he passed}’" says Speed, " was like a nver that in the 
tUgming is ever increas^ with new springs.” He en*- 
to^ l#ondbnron Holy Thursday, die Lancastvians, in 
t^r dismay, making no attempt to resist him, so that 
the gates open; and Henry, who in the morning 
had bsmt paraded as king thr<^h the streets of his 
found himself helsre night a^ prisoner in Ed* 


^cumetanoes. Above 2000 Ynwkitos had 

JXw MflSrto** 

Xn m *J» ktogSso: *ttm we» 

^or^laii^taorn«i«». ^ 
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inflaeitoe, ready asi^ ^lile «et Ji^ 

M ^portunity m we« IHbeir 3«tdi^bi^ 

dreaded by the other party^ wBo prtdmbly «^er>* 
ostimated them ; and tp4hdr 

cause by popidar fe^ug, they etrougly tu iavour 
of j&dward 8 queeu^ -who^ noweherfli^ in sauctoAtyi Imd 
recently been delivered of a son. The aeceud oauae 
which Comity indicateft was, that Edward oi^td'mmf 
debts in hciidhm> and the merchants to whom he 
indebted wem greatly interested in hfe sucoesa. The 
third w^, that a youngs and handsome and Hcenitioiis 
king, who had courted the women within his or 

his reach for widely diderent purposes, ^found aeahrhs 
partisans in them at this critical hour, and they ihtlted 
all whom they could influence appear in bliall^df' 
Each of these causes had, no doubt, its effect hut 
the truth is, that that revolution, like all sU£h rewau 
lutions, was the eflect of audacity on the ohe side, and 
irresolution and timidity on the other. When it was 
known that Clarence had dprsaken his father~htJaw, 
Warwick, and joined the king his brother, such a 
fear,*’ says Hall, '^'rose suddenly among the citlseh^ 
that tht'v were driven to their wits^ ends, not knowing 
either what to do or to say ; hut at die last very fear 
compelled them to take king Edward's part.”* , 

WTien Clarence sent by some of his friends to Warwick 
excuses for his own conduct, and exhortations that the 
em*! would come to some ghod accord with king Edwm^ 
while he might, the king-maker returried ihta x^ly, 
^^^at he would liever be always like himself, than Itim 
a false and perjured duke; and that he was fhUy deteiw 
mined never to cease from the contest till he had either 
lost his own life, hr utterly extinguished and put un^< 
his enemies,” In that determination he marcbih i^nat 
the king, and the battle of Barnet was fonglft: ip thsA 
battle king appears to have shown mdre military 
sklU th«i his great opponent. The acddenti'of war^ 
and of the weather were in the king’a favmir; mtd 


• Han,M--aSi Holindiad, 805^4. Speed, aSS. pom|ne|i,im 
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Waifwiek, tlie. last df those gr^J batons who were- 
powerfhl enough to en^al the.soveteign and transfer 
the crown, came to that eni which, when the day went 
against him, Bte sought, and which, probably for him^ 
and certainly for the n^ition, was the best that could 
have befallen him. “ Mter so many strange fortunes 
and perilous chances by him escaped, deatli did for 
him oneithing that life could not do ; for by death he 
ha& rest, peace, quietness, and tranquility, whicli his 
life ever abhorred, and ^(puld not suffer nor abide.*’ * The 
battle of Tewkesbury soon fcflowed, and the fruits of 
victory ^ere secured to Edward, by the murder, in his 
presence, of the prince of Wales, who liad been brought 
before him as a prisoner, upon the king’s promise that 
his lifti*s?Jould be save^l. The bitterness of that murder, 
it has been properly observed, some of the actors, in their 
latter days, tasted and assayed by the very rod of jus¬ 
tice and punishment of (iod.”t 

Edward ordered three days’ thanksgiving for his final 
success, and following up^that success with just such 
measures as his enemies would have taken had the vic¬ 
tory fallen to their part, he visited the towns and places 
where the Lancastrians had first assembled, and there, 
“ to the pain and punishment of no small number,” 
provided for his own security. All opposition within 
the kingdom was effectually put down ; but an alarm 
reached him from the sea. Warwick had appointed his 
kinsman, Thomas Nevil, the^astard son of Thomas lord 
Falconbridge,* his vice-admiral; and, in expectation of 
maintaining the ascendency which he then held, charged 
him so to keep the seas, and especially the passage be¬ 
tween Dover and Calais, as that none of the Yorkites 
should escape untaken Sr undrown^fd.” The bastard 
is desTSTtod as being, his evil conditions, such an 
apt pgrsor^ that a more meetcr could not he chosen 
to “feet all the world in a broil, much more easily tlien 
might he put this realm on an ill hassard.” Djion War¬ 
wick’s fall, the boldest course* seemed to him the best; 

* HaU, 207. t Idem. 
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"lie robbed both oi Ihe sea an<l%e land, as well bis 
enemies as bis friends;', an^sooii becoming notorious for 
bis piracies, a great numl^r of sailors came to him 
from all parts of the fiand, and many IKawless people, 
and not a few who are calldd traitors, and who, in the 
ruin which was brought upoif them by the utter over¬ 
throw of the Lancastrian family, had become desperate. 
Calais was still open to him ; and having go* togeiber 
a great navy, and no inconsiderable means, by the 
prizes which lie had taken from all nations, and espe¬ 
cially from the Itortuguez^he resolved upon an enterprise 
which, though in regafd to his own character and to 
that of the men whom he had assembled, it may de¬ 
servedly have been called mischievous^ and wicked, as 
well as great, was nevertheles% not unwortlTJT^f his 
name and paternal line, lie sailed for the Thames: 
many Kentish men were willing to assist him, others were 
forced either to jo im, or aiti him with their substance 
au(" •'oney; and having collected some 16,000 or 17,000 May 
men, he brought his shi])» to Black wall, and eight 1*2. 
days only after the battle of Tewkesbury, appeared with 
his anny before Loudon. Henry was then living; and 
the Ba.'taid demanded admission in his name, proclaim¬ 
ing his intention to deliver him from the Tower, restore 
him to Ills royal dignity, and, leading him through.th'^ 
city, to march forthwith against Kdward, whose de¬ 
struction be and bis people vowed to pursue ‘^‘with all 
their uttermost endeavoursl!” Fear was then the moving 
principle by which the mayor and aldeAncn were ac¬ 
tuated ; and being more afraid of a victorious king than 
of such a force as this adventurer had brought together, 
they refused to admit him or^any of bis company *, and^®y 
despatched advice to Edward, who was then at Coventp.* '' 
Innip'iiately Edw'ard sent^T “ J/iOO of tUf*choicest 
soldiers he had about him" to tlie succours of thejn^or 
and aldermen, that they might he enabled resist mis 
enemy, till he could get together such an army as was 
thought necessary ; for he was far from regarding such 

* Fabyan, 6S3. Hall, 301. Holmshcd, 321. 
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an enemy wit^ eontImpL The^fkeen ami has infan$ 
diilab^n were thought pot ^ be in very good safegumil, 
considering the evil dk^sitions of many within the 
city_, who, ttr tlie favour the^ had borne to Warwick, 
and for their desire to be apartakers of the spoil, cared 
not if the Bastard mighf have attained to his full pur¬ 
pose and wished intent.” Falconhridge, meantime, 
finding dkat neither by persuasion nor threats he could 
obtain entrance, marched witli his whole land force to.. 

•'l 

wards Kingston, leaviiif; his ships between St. Catherine's 
i^d Blackwall, near Katclifi. His declared intention 
was to spoil and destroy Westminster, and the suburbs 
of that city,‘land then to assault the city, and take 
vengeance upon^ those who had refused to admit him. 
But was on h's way, be was advertised that 

Edward was prejiaring to march against him, with all 
tlie great lorils of the realm, and a larger army than he 
had ever brought into the field before. The Bastard 
saw that if he crossed the river there was danger of 
his being surrounded; ttiid tliat if, in the present 
state of his army, Edward could force him to a battle, 
his destruction would he inevitable: he knew also that 
there was no means of escape hut by his ships; and that, 
while he was within reach of them, he was safe. So, 
«w4h a resolution as prompt and as brave as the crisis 
required, lie turned back, and mustered his people in St. 
George’s Fields. Whatsoever the outward words of these 
men might be, ** their inwSVd cogitations,” «ays HaU, 

were only Wope of spoil, and desire to rob and kill;" 
and their purpose was to carry the city by assault if 
they could, and, putting it to the sack, bear off the 
plunder in their ships. 

With this view, they landed some pieces of artillery, 
and pi&nted them the water-side, right over 

against the city, and there they shot off lustily, to 
anhby the citizens as much as possible.” The citizens, 
on the other hand, brought their great artillery to hear, 
—greater no doubt and more, — and with violent shot 
thereof, so galled them that they were driven even from 
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ilieit own ordnance, idit Falctmbri^ge was not so inexpert 
a soldier as to have expeet^ mare from this mode of 
attack than that it might occupy the a^ention of th# 
Londoners^ and serve a9 a diversimij while more serious 
attempts were made. He llhded about 3000 men on 
the Middlesex side, with ordeil to form them close into 
two bodies, the one to attack Aldgate, Oxe other 
Bishopsgate, while another part of his army 'v^re to get 
fire to the bridge, and open a passage^tbere. London 
Bridge had suffered no such fieSce assault since the re¬ 
pulse of Olaf: about sixty of the houses ther^n were 
consumed ; hut this avfiled the assailants nothing; for 
the citizens had planted cannon at the furtfier end, which 
commanded the passage. The magistrates and other 
worshipful citizens were in gooA array, and man 
"appointed and bestowed where he was thought needfuL" 
The earl of Essex, and many knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen, wdth their friends and servants, came to aid 
the citizens, " taking great pains,” says Holinshed, " t# 
place them in order for thff defence of the gates and 
walls, and furthermore devised how and in what sort, 
they might sally forth upon their ^enemies to destroy 
them ,* .aid surely by the intermingling of such gentle¬ 
men and lords’ servants in every part with the citizens 
they were greatly encouraged.” , • 

Yet the rebels, as they are called, " bore themselves 
stoutly,” e^ipecially the Essex men.* Under a captain of 
the Bastard’s, by name Spiring, they won the bulwarks 
at Aldgate, and drove the citizens bafe within the 
portcullis; a handful of them had entered in pursuit 
when the portcullis was let fall: some were killed by it, 
and others, who,were thus ^shut in, and cut off from 
aid, W'ere presently dispatched. They continued 
assault gate, entleavouring<'Vi& burn it; antf^guns and 
bows were well plied on both sides, the boiiy*being used 
with more effect than the fire-arms. At length RoKert 
Basset, the alderman^, who had been appointed to com¬ 
mand at this point, and Ursewick, the recorder, " both 

* “ HarncBsedI in their wives* checscclouts,** sqjfs Hall - 
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well amed in strong jaclcs/’ ordeifei tlie portcullis to he 
raised^ and sallied out widi good body of the eidzensi 
TJhe rebels, jj^ing thus unexpectedly attacked, nl'ere 
driven back to St. Botolph’s chu/ch ; and at that moment 
earl Rivers, with some 40<S?or 500 men, well appareHed 
for war, issued at the ^postern by the Tower, and 
" mightily laid upon them. And first he plagued them 
wi^h the*^ swift and thick flight of his arrows, and aftar 
joined with theiiji at hand-strokes.” But they had lost 
heart now, and were piA to the^out, and pursued, first 
to Mile^End, and from thence some unto Poplar, some 
to Stratford and Stepney, and’ in manner each way 
forth about that part of the city, the chase being fol¬ 
lowed for two rriles in length.” The Essex men dis- 
perse(f*T!n their flight,*‘'and each made the best of his 
way home; the others fled to the water-side, and, 
getting to their ships, crossed the river, and joined the 
great body of their companions. When the news of 
their defeat was known, their fellows, who were assault¬ 
ing Bishopsgate, retired alfeb. In these attacks, and in 
their flight, about 700 of the insurgents were slain. 
There were fires burning, all at once, at Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, and on the bridge ; but when the Bas¬ 
tard, who directed in person the attack against the 
*bTidge, learnt the ill success of his detachments, he also 
withdrew ; and the alderman, Ralph Josseliu, who com¬ 
manded there, and whose^ “ hardy manhood,” the 
chronicler says, " is not to be passed in silence,” sallied 
after him, foilowed the pursuit along the water-side, 
till they came beyond Ratcliff, and slew and took very 
many." Yet Falconbridge gathered together as many 
of his broken troops as he could, en(;-amped on Black- 
* and remained there three days, in the ho|>e that 

some forTftliate event occur, of which he might 

take advantgtge. When It was known that king Edward 
was comings with a right puissant army,” he durst no 
longer abide. His land forces consulted their own 
safety by timely dispersion : the soldiers from (/alais 
returned thither with all speed; and he, with his 
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unarinersj and sudi |til chose a pixiticid Ijfe^ got to ship. 
hoards and sailed down thegriv^^ and fortided himsdf 
at Sandwich.* 

Only five days after^he retreat of thSs enterprising 
leader from Blackheath^ Hanry VI. died, happily for 
himself, whose life would henceforth only have been a 
continued martyrdom, but so opportunely for the house 
of York that his death has been accounted anaong their 
Climes. Whether it was brought about by violence,* or 
by grief acting upon an enfeeble^framd^ is, and probably 
will for ever remain, unflertain. Falconbridge’s attempt 
had shown that there would always he danger ^hile this 
poor king lived; but, on the other hai:^, the resolute 
resistance which the Londoners had closed to one who 
presented himself in Henry’s ^ame, evince#'%llat the 
Lancastrian party in the metropolis was effectually 
subdued. The crime was needless, even upon their own 
views of policy. Had they deemed it necessary for their 
own security, it would have been committed without re¬ 
morse. The spirit of the age, and the dreadful neces¬ 
sity of his situation excused the merciless acts of Edward 
to himself: hut if he had been by nature capable of any 
generui^s impulse or virtuous feeling, he would not have 
detained the dethroned, widowed, and childless Mar¬ 
garet as a ])risoner, till he had obtained a large ranson^ 
from her fatlier. 

The host which Edward had raised was indeed a for¬ 
midable one ; he entered London with .S0,000 men, and, 
halting there for one day only, went withdiis whole army 
towards Canterbury. The rapidity of his movements, 
and the force with which he moved, show how highly 
he rated the ability and the daring spirit of Falcon- 
bridge : the Bastard, on his part, well understood E^ 
ward'' character, and his coraparati^weakness. 
He had seven and forty ships under his command ip Sand¬ 
wich harbour; these were better means for negotiiftion 
than for maintaining a contest which, when he com¬ 
menced his enterprise, seemed an equal one, but was 

• Holinehed, 322—324. 
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now \mmi^ i^peratei He offerAc^ tiaierefore^ npon aa 
attmTanee of pfu^n fo^ hii^self and all who were with 
hittjii, to deliver up the town and the fleet. This offer,' 
** upon great ^^nsideration^ and^by good deliberate ad- 
vice of council, it was ,tho(fciight bwt to accept." The 
Bastard could make no coifllitions for those who had been 

It 

made prisoners during his expedition; some of these 
Imd been^ucky enough to fall into the hands of people 
wlS ransomed tliem as if they had been Frenchmen."* 
But Spiring's head was set up over Aldgate, where he 
had led the assault; and Bisho\)8gate bore a like barba¬ 
rous trO][fhy, in the head of Quiwtin, a butcher, who had 
commanded in* that quarter. Edward himself, visiting 
divers places in i^ent, sate in judgement upon those who 
had aife^in the comm^^tion ; after which the lord mar¬ 
shal and other judges were appointed to carry on the 
course of justice, — or of law. The mayor of Canterbury 
was executed, and several persons at Rochester, Maid¬ 
stone, and Blackheath. About an hundred were put to 
death in Kent, and many«it,f the wealthy commons in 
that county ‘‘ were set at grievous tines, both for them¬ 
selves and their servants.” The Essex men did not 
escape, divers of them being hanged between Stratford 
and London.” Falconbridge himself, notwithstamling 
the pardon which he had obtained at the king’s hand, 
was apprehended in the ensuing autumn, and put to 
death t; and his head was set on London bridge, ^4ook- 
ing Kentypard.”;|: * 

One of the* Lancastrians still remained, who, like 
lord Falconbridge had taken to the seas. This was John 
Vere, earl of Oxford. It is said that the battle of Bar- 
net would have been won^ by the Lapeastrians, if his 

•vy^Fabyan, 6fi2. 

f ** lt«ing «|j{[;?rwardi$ nl eea.Vmving belike as ho had used berore, he 
came at length ^to the open havenln Sonthampton, and there taking land 
'wafi appr^ended.^’—x HoHnihcd The English autheritiea place thin in the 
satneex'ar, It ap^aris in Itymer that the king ol' Portugal, AUonso V., sent 
Joam^e Elvas Ao complain of the piracies which Falconbridge had com. 
mitted. uran his subjects, and that, after due enquiry, restitution 'was pro. 
mised. I nave not an opportunity orverifymg my references to the Feederu j 
but 1 find in them that in theae documents which iWe dated 147d, the 
Bastard is spoken of as still an outlaw and a pirate. Ilymer, xi. 7t)7—7G9, 

} Holihsned, 328. Fabyan, (163. Turner lit. 2^—2#. (8vo. edition.) 
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men, after a sucQes£|’|fc atta^ic ii|]^n the Yo^k&tes, hod 
kipt their array, and not £4^ |o rifling; and if (m 
the drawing up of a fog (which was imputed at flte 
tithe to friar Bungay’s^eu^antments), fhe star with 
streaming rays, which was tb^badge of his men, had not 
been mistaken for the sun, whifth was king Edward's, by 
Warwick's archers. Oxford fled from that fledd in the 
belief that his cliaplain would have betrayed hi]li *; but 
he was still of good cheer, and doubted not to repair Ihe 
disasters of that day: nor was hia own'^courage subdued 
when the battle of Tewicesbury, the murder of prince 
Edward, and the death nf Henry, cxtinguished*the last 
hopes of the house of Lancaster. After rdbiaining more 
than a year in Scotland, he sailed to Fr^ce, and hovered 
about the coast, till successful ^jiracy enabWft’*llim to 
maintain some 400 followers. With these he made 
for the Land’s End, and, entering Mount's Bay, partly 
by force, partly through the fear of the inhabitants, 
but ’Tiostly, it is said, “^by a subtle shift," he got 
possession of the castle orw St. Michael’s Mount, and 
thought himself strong enough to kt‘<>p the castle and 
the bay against all assailants. He and his people often 
ventured into the country, and, were well entertained 
there, both for the earl's own sake, and for the hatred 
which was there borne to king Edward.* It was indeed 
on the prevalent disaffection in these parts that his hope 
of maintaining himself could have been founded ; and 
it was, so far, well foundeti, that when the she^jiff^ Bed- 
ringham by name, besieged the Mount,%ith orders to 
take or kill the earl, the siege was so faintly prosecuted, 
and with so little wish of bringing it to a successful is¬ 
sue, that the earl^ when provisions were beginingto fail 
him, found means of revictualling the Mount, a plaj;^ 
which eould only he redueg^?. •f>y famine. ^iVhen Ed¬ 
ward, who neglected no danger, was informed pf this, 
he sent one Fortescue, with a stronger an^ faithjWller 
company, to prosecute the siege; and he continued it, 
for the castle was not easy to be had, being by nature 
strongly set, by policy well victualled, and by manhood 

* Fabyan, Holinfthed, 313. Turner, 322. 
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valiantly defended.” ^ At length n|;wa$ found eaaier to 
shake the ddelity t|^e earl’s people than to starve the 
place: strong pardons ” were offered to them, accom¬ 
panied with ^ rich promises/tad the effect was such, 
that if the earl, fearing Ihe worst, and judging it bet¬ 
ter to try the king’s menfy than to hazard the extremity 
of taking, on which rested nothing hut assured death, 
had notcvholly submitted himself, he had been by his 
od^n men most dishonestly betrayed, and suddenly taken 
prisoner.” Fodr months and fourteen days he held the 
castle, and it was stored for sfx months more, when he 
found ft necessary thus to yield himself up a prisoner. 
He stipulated only for his life, well knowing that more 
would not l)e granted; and, “ to be out of all doubtful 
iraagil»eelon Edward S|nt him over the Sea to the castle 
of Hamines, where, during twelve years, he was in strong 
prison shut up, and warily looked to.”* 

If Oxford s intention, in occupying St. Michael's 
Mount, had only been to secure for himself a port * to 
which he could at any tinar. return, and a strong-hold 
wherein to deposit the booty which he might acquire by 
sea-roving, he should rather have taken possession of 
Lundy ; for the state of the English navy was such, that 
great difficulty might have been found in bringing against 
Jiim a naval fo#ce. When Edward had resolved upon 
invading France, in resentment for the assistance which 
Louis had afforded to his enemies, the diminution of 
our naval strength during the*civil wars was made appa¬ 
rent ; there vRas an equal deficiency of ships, of seamen, 
^ p and of maritime skill. Charles the Bold, who incited 
1474. undertaking, supplied him with more than 500 

vessels for the passage of his army: they were chiefly 
* jfroin Holland and Zeeland, and well adapted for the 
transport<ii«f cavalry. (}ne William Philpott, the 
maste^. of af ship called the Peter of London, received 
a fr6mmiss^cn to impress as many mariners as were 
wanted t; but when all was ready, the passage and the 
troops from Dover to Calais was not completed in three 


• Holinshed, 427,428, 429. 
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weeks. Luckily foK 4ie English/Louis, though hehiul 
begun to give some atten^n ^to naval affaiis had 
made no preparation for disputing the passage ; and it 
was eSected with the lo^ only of some snlslh transports, 
which were captured by a siuglc privateer. The army 
was more formidable than afty which the conquerors 
of Cressy and Poictiers and Agincourt had led Into 
France. Edward IV., whatever his militas|r talents 
were, had always been a successful leader, for wh&h 
cause his men had entire contyience him ; and so 
exhilarating were the thoughts of a French war to the 
English people, that the imposts which were riised for 
it were paid with cheerfulness. It was •well for both 
countries, though honourable for neither, that the king 
of France, who cared not by wlmt raenns he eouid bring 
about his politic designs, was willing to purchase peace, 
and that the king of England, a reckless and dissolute 
man, preferred money to such glory as might be gained 
by a <'areer of conquest. Louis feared, despised, flattered, 
and cajoled him, bribed his^avourites, and outwitted his 
counsellors. Tlie French were thus confirmed in their 
opinion, that though it was difficult to deal with the 
Bnglite.1; in the field, they might always be outreached 
in negotiation t; and from that time, in all their trea¬ 
ties with England, their statesmen have felt as full a pre¬ 
sumption of their own superiority, and generally as Veil 
founded, as English soldiers and sailors have always 
manifested in battle. * 

During the remainder of Edward's re^n no thought 

* ('amines tiiiys, "quand le roy nostre maistrc euL eutendu 1e de ia 
mcr, aussi bien qu’il cntcridoit Ic t'ait dc la tcrrc, jamais IcToy Edouard rie 
fUst passe, au moms au rctte saisun ; mais il nc I'encendoit point; ct ceux; 
a uui i] donnoit autiioritt^ aur letait de aa (tuerro, y cntcndoient encorea 
moms,*' p. 263. But it ^lU be seen prc^ntly that Louis attended to the con¬ 
struction of ships ol war. 

f J.imaisnc sc meiia traitt^ entre les J’raiiqois et Anglois, que le 
des Fra (;o’\ et Icur habiliti^ ne se rm^tnlT (ur.dessus celiacs Anglois; et 
ont les uits Anglois un mot commuifrqu'autrefois in’ont oSt, traitant aven 
eux: c’est, qu'aux batailies qu’ils orii eues avec les Francois, toigqours, ou 
le plus Kouveut, ils ont eu la gain; mats en tons traitcz qu'ils ot|t.*eu k 
c'onduirc avec eux ils y ont eu perte et dommagc." — Cjmines. Coll, des 
Mim. t. xi, p. 180. 

I ** Sans point de dxiute, romme j’ai dit aillcurs, Ics AngloU ne sont pas si 
subtiisj^en traitcz et en a}>pointemens, commc sont les Francois, cl quelque 
chose qui Ton en die, ils vont assez grussement en besogtie; mats U faut 
avoir un pen de patience, et ne d^battre iioint coleriquemcut avec eux."— 
Ideniy Sod. 
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takon for maintaining a nlr^ force; and 'vrhen 
Bichard had made his ^vay |by wicked means to a crown^ 
of which, if it had rightfully devolved to him, he would 
have been tn(4lt worthy, so littleicould he attend to these 
means of defence, that wlftn Richmond, on his first at. 
tempt against the usurped, sailed from Bretagne with a 
fleet of forty sail, the seas were wholly unguarded. He 
A. n. set forth«with a prosperous wind; but toward night 
1483. th^ wind changed, and the weather turned, and so huge 
and terrible a tefnpest suddenly arose, that with the 
very power and strength of the storm the ships were 
disparklhd, severed, and separated asunder. Some by force 
of weather wdre driven into Normandy, some were com¬ 
pelled to return again into Bretagne. Richmond himself, 
with t>n5’y*t>ne other ba^k in his company, arrived off the 
entrance of Poole harbour, and not being deceived by 
invitation to look upon the soldiers who occupied the 
shore as his friends, weighed up his anchor, halsed up 
his sa^ils, and having a prosperous and streinable wind, 
and a fresh gale, sent evenl y God to deliver him from 
that peril, arrived safe in Normandy.” The tempest 
which dispersed his fleet had been his preservation ; for 
if he had effected a landing after the failure of his 
confederate Buckingham, the fortune of the Tudors 
jvould, in all human likelihood, never have obtained that 
ascendant which brought with it to this nation so much 
evil, and so much greater good. • 

But the measure of the Pl^htagenets' crimes was full. 
The house of MTork had taken vengeance for the wrongs 
of Richard II., upon the house of Lancaster; it was 
then divided against itself. The sins of Edward IV. 
were visited upon his children ; thos^ of Richard III. 
Hjyn his own head. Of ail the enemies whom this last 
of the Plawtagenet kingk li^d designed for destruction, 
Richn^ond klone survived ; hut tlie dreadful measures 
whtch the j^ing had taken for his own securit}^, drew 
after them more inevitable danger, for they turned from 
him the hearts of the people. Richmond was waiting at 
the French coast for a second opportunity of asserting his 

* Holinshed, 419. 
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anti ill-founded llaim to the throne^ when ^ wa$ 
joined there hy the ^1 of Oxford, who had been twelve 
years in the castle of H^mes^ ** in strong prison, mi¬ 
serably kept, and diligently looked to.” #ames Blount, 
the captain of that castll, an<i sir John Fortescue, the 
porter of the town of Calais ^perhaps the very person 
to whom Oxford had surrendered himself at ^ St, 
Michael’s Mount), were among those who thought it 
wiser to brave king Richard’s power than live in C(Au 
stant fear of his suspicions ; and^^making common cause 
with tlieir late prisoner, ihey oifered their aid to Rich¬ 
mond, having secured klammes for him. Oxibrd was 
the most important adherent whom Riohmond could 
possibly have obtained, not only because of his high 
nobility” and experience in war, butf becauae*^f his 
character, and constant hdelity*to tlie house of l^an. 
caster; forRichmond well understood that such as, having 
adhered to tlie white rose formerly, proffered their seiv 
vices tohira now, were actuated either by personal ^Rmity 
toward king Richard, or by^car lest they should become 
the victims of his suspicious tyranny. All things now 
favoured him. Deceived either bjj; self-confidence or 
the treachery of his advisers, Richard supposed there 
was no danger of invasion, and recalled the ships of 
war which he had appointed to keep the narrow seas: 
Richmond sailed, therefore, without fear of meeting 
opposition upon his passage, and landed at Milford 
Haven with only 2000 men. The king then felt that 
a prince who is dreaded by all about ItiEii is in dang^ 
from all. Not a few noble personages, who inwardly 
hated him worse than a toad or a serpent, resorted 
to him with all their power and strength, wishing and 
working his destrtiction.” He met with the fate which 
he deserved in the battle of Bosworth, anc^^he crowS*^ 
was |;ransferred from the Pfantagenets to tfcfi hmise of 
Tudor.* 


* Holinahed, 427,428. 434 
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CHAP. JX. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE HEATH 
OP QUEEN MARY. 

The “ great minishm^t and decay of the navy, and’ the 
idleness of the mariners,” wire represented to Henry 
Vll.’s £rst parliament; and it^was affirmed that, unless 
reformation were made therein, this noble realm, 
within short process of time,” would not be of ability 
and pfjiWQi; to defbnd itself. An act*, therefore,was passed, 
that the wines of Guienne and Gascony should be im¬ 
ported in none but English, Irish, or Welsh ships, man¬ 
ned by English, Irish, or Welsh men, for the more part, 
or raVn of Calais, or of the marches of the same. Thia 
act was repeated in the fgyrth year of Henry's reign, 
and Toulouse woad was included in the enactment; it 
was also ordained that no natives should freight an alien 
ship “ with any manner of merchandise,” either for 
export or importation, if sufficient freight were to be 
had in English vessels, on pain of forfeiture, one half 
to the king, the other to the seizers. lii a subsequent 
aett, the commons stated how of time that no mind 
is, the navy passing the StraCts of Morocco, and so to 
diverse ports those parts, had been maintained, to the 
great increase of merchants and mariners, especially by 
lading of malmsey in the port of Candy; but that 
recently the Venetians, to whom that port pertained, had, 
for the maintenance of themselves ahd their navy and 
TRariners, J^id a new knpost there of four gold du¬ 
cats (amoiKiting to IBs.), Spon every butt of malmsey, 
oveiv.ahd abbve all otlier customs and charges afore that 
time used; this was representerl as a great hurt, re¬ 
quiring a special remedy: and the remedy devised was, 

• 1 Hen. 7. c. 8. t 4 Hen 7. c. 10. 
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to impoEe the same dilrge upon every butt iipported by 
merchant strangers, ib require that each butt should con¬ 
tain 1 26 gallons^ or be abateu irf its price in proportion 
as it fell short of this quantity^ and to fix 4i. as the ma^- 
imam price at which anf sucb butt of such wine should 
be sold. This act was to endurfe so long as the Venetians 
exacted their impost, and no longer * ; Henry,” wys 
lord Bacon, being a king that loved wealth q|pd trea¬ 
sure, he could not endure to have trade sick, nor ally 
obstruction to continue in the gat|-vein«vhich disperseth 
that blood.” • 

Henry VII., like his,contemporary Louis X€., Fer¬ 
dinand of Spain, and Joam IT. of Portugal, was a so¬ 
vereign whose character was suited to the times tliat 
formed it. The spirit of chival:^ had fiassed^ii.'ijmy; it® 
pomp and circumstance survivea ; but it no longer in¬ 
fluenced the actions of kings, nor in any degree a^cted 
the affairs of nations. Wider views were now entertained, 
amd schemes of cooler policy-pursued, in which theiVwas 
not so certainly more wisdon^as there was less generosity. 
In our own country the change, was felt tliroughout idl 
the higher ranks of society, Tha]^ destruction of the 
great hiironial power which the sword and the axe had 
begun during the struggle between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, was completed by Henry, who, in effect¬ 
ing an object so necessary for the safety of the crdwn * 
and the tranquillity of the nation, displayed at the same 
time his foresight and hisaivant of grateful feeling. To 
this cause, as much as to any or all othe*#, we may as¬ 
cribe the practice, at this time so much complained of, 
of ejecting the yeomanry, and converting arable into 
pasture land. The great lords, whose importance no 
longer defiendcd flpon the fiWce they could bring into 
the field, found that money was*of more co^quence fi>* 
them tiian men, and they (ilffared their estates of what 
they now deemed superfluous tenants, with ^nhurtiajuty 
as reckless as that of William the Conquerflr when he 
depopulated the New Forest. One of the most sagacious 

* 7 Hen. 7 . C.7. 




1^9^ ctf f vil. ^ Ili«k4ittije8>** lie «•!•, they 

iii£ lh»t had been to iitiproremeat 

;0 ^ina^iaony of thf kiifgdom; ooaf. tillage th^ 
^iMdd ikot ecrnipdatCor tltAt vaA to (strive wifh xiati|ire weldLg 
0 ^iy : hut they took a coiim to take away depopalat- 
§3^ in^^tes and defopulatang pasturage^ imd yet ntit 
hy that nanaei or by any imperious exinress prohibitioik, 
lit by conaeqTwmce.” This was done by an ordinance^ 
that all houses of husbandry which had been used with 
twen tycacres of ground and upyrards, should be kept up 
for ever; tha intent being, to amortise a great part odf 
Ihe lands of tbe kingdom unto the bold and occupation 
of thq^ye^manry or middle i>eople, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottageirs or peasants ;for this, it was 
thought, ** did a'onderfully concern the might and man. 
norhood of the kingdom, to have farms as it were of a 
stan&ard sufficient to maintain an able body out of 
penury/' Heretofore it been considered as fiw 
tlm great surety of the king, and of the realm of Eng¬ 
land, dial the Isle of Wight should be well inhabited 
with English people, for the defence as well of his avowed 
enemies of the re^m of France, as of other parties/' But 


now, in consequence of the new system for improving 
'estates, many towns and villages had been let down, 
and the fields diked and made pasture ; and many 
dwelling places, farms, and fiarmhoMs, that of cdd time 
were wont to he in many several persons' holds and hands, 
and many several households kept in them, and thereby 
much people multiplied, and the same isle thereby well 
inhabitod, were now engrossed by one man, by reason 
whereof the ide was desolate and hot inhabited, but 


tlfecupiedw^h beasts an4cattle; so that," said the act, 'Mf 
hasty ramaety be not proTified, that isle cannot be long 
kepCidid ddTended, but open and ready to the hands of 
the king’s Enemies, which God forbid!” The remedy 
provided was, that no man (dmuld take more farms 


* Bftcoii's Worka, lit SSt. SS& Mootiueu’B edition. 
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, liiirfta^ with-'Sirfetf an'd siddf lionKUK; imt 
fitate as «t all times liaJblc^ to 

U9iy endangered Joy die measm'es of its ne^tsoSis^l 
vid Henry^ •«- though disquieted in his ^plgdtml 
pretaasionSj first of an impostor, and, ie 00 IldIj^ W4;^^,< 
iM truth or falsehood (d*who?e claim to the ; 

in which he appeared, the most critiicai lns%sit||ld^.» 

'has only rendered douutful^ <-»• watched#with 
Jealousy the designs of France both on the s^ N^. 
Bretagne and of Flanders. His views^upon^tl^i mi^ ^ ^ ^ 
ject were laid before parliamenlfby Morton^ 1486 ^' 

of Canterbury, then lord dianceJlor, in a speech iwoihil^ 
able for its moderation and wisdom. It represented tha^ 
the French king was making hot war upon the dAb of 
Bretagne, and that both parties had prayed the khl^’a 
aid; and that be, after as much pains and cosi to 
a peace as ever he took in any businm, not bcdng 
to remove the prosecution of the w'ar m the one side, 
nor the distrust caused by that prosecution on the other, 
had let fall the treaty, not as repenting, but despairing;^ 
of it Wherefore he prayed the advice of his pai'iiiu* 
ment, whether he should enter into an auxiliary and 
defensive war for the Biatons against France. 
grace," said the chancellor,. doth profe^ thathetraiy 
and constantly desireth to reign in peace; hut hk 
grace saith he will neither buy peace with dithhtiour, 
take it up at interest of danger to ensue; Init slufii 
think it a good change if it pleases God to ^fuig^ tlws 
Inward troubles and seditions, wherewith be hath hteau' 
hitherto exercised, into an hdUourable forei^war. 
touching both the French king and the duke, thejr inere 
the men with whom he was, of all other ifiends aud 
alheB, most bounden, — the one having hdd over hhu 
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his hand ^ protection from the^tynmt, ;#»e other liticr- 
ing reech^ forth unto him his Itand .of help for thie 
recojrery. of his kingdom. ^ But ho'weoev^ these things 
do interest hik grace in his particular^' yet he knowe^ 
well that the higher bondfthat^tieth.Mm to procure, hy 
idl means, the safety and welfare of his loving 8uh)ect% 
doth disinterest him of those obligations of gratitude; 
otherwi^ than these, that, if he be forced to make war, 
ho do it without passion or ambition. If it be in the 
French king’s j|furpos| (or if it should not be in his 
purpose, yet if it shall followr all one as if it were 
sought)^* that he shall make a province of Bretagne, 
and join it %> the crown of l4ance, then it is worthy 
their consideration how this may import England, as 
well inn^asement of the greatness of France, 

by the addition of sudSi a country, that stretchetb his 
boughs unto our seas, as in depriving this nation, or 
leaving it naked of so firm and assured confederates as 
tile E-'ietoiis have always been. For then it will come to 
pass, tiiat whereas, not long since, this realm was 
mighty upon the Continent, first in territory and after 
in alliance, in respect of Burgundy and Bretagne, which 
were confederates indeed, but dependent confederates: 
now, the one being already cast, partly into the great¬ 
ness of France, and partly into that of Austria, the 

* other is like wholly to be cast into the greatness of 
France ; and this island shall remain confined, in ef. 
feet, within the salt waters^ and girt alrout wdth the 
coast countri^y of two mighty monarchs. For the ex* 
ample, it resteth upon the French king’s intent. For 
if Bretagne be carried and swallowed up by France, as 
the world abroad conceives it will, then it is an exam¬ 
ple very dangerous and ustiversal, thrft the lesser neigh- 

* hour’s estate should tv; devoured by the greater. For 
this may l3^ the case of Slotland towards England, of 
PotTpibal towards Spain, of the smaller estates of Italy 
toward thi?" greater; and so of Germany ; or as if some 
of you of the commons might not live and dwell 
safely beside some of these great lords. And the 
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bringing in of tbis example will be chiefly ^id to the 
king's cfaajTga;, as to jiim that was most int^sted and 
most able to forbid iti But th%n, on the other hand> 
there is so fair a pretext on the FrencH king’s part, 
(and yet pretext is .nevef waiiting to power), in rq^ard 
die danger imminent to his oifn estate is such, as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct danger 
of the example. For that the example of tliat whidb 
is done in a man’s own defence^ cannot be dangerous, 
because it is in another’6<ipower to avoid it. But in all 
this business the king remits himself to your gaave and 
mature advice, whereupon he purposcth to rely.” * 

That advice was, that the king should espouse the 
cause of the duke of Bretagne, and s^nd h^nW|fp6ody 
aid, for which a large supply'Vas voted. Tliat aid 
proved unavailing: the French warily confined them¬ 
selves to a war of skirmishes; the duke died, the nobles 
were engaged in factions and intrigues, and thaii'^En- 
glish, perceiving tliis, and '^Considering that it was in the 
midst of winter, in the which time it is not wholesome 
for men to lie in the frosty and moi^ field, were com¬ 
pelled, *0 manner by necessity,” within four months 
after their landing, to return to England f; and the 
annexation of Bretagne to the crown of France was 
brought about by marriage, the best means whe?eby 
such unions can be effected. On the side of Flanders, 
the French were taking advantage of the turbulent stote 
of that country, to pursue their own plai^ of aggrand¬ 
isement. The whole of the Low Oountries had de¬ 
volved to an infant son, upon the death of his mother, 
the only daughter of Charles the Bold; and the go¬ 
vernment was administered;' in trust for him, by his 
fatlier Maximilian, king of the^Roraans. The people' 
were tenadous of their rigifts and privilegfa, the king 
of his authority; moderation and equity* wer6„^alike 
disregarded by both: and though both parties Avoided any 
thing like a general engagement, a war in detail was 

* Part History, i. 461—465. t Hall, 442. 
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oarrlod oxi^ not of that kind wtdcli waa detinminatod 
bad war^ i|b which no quarter was ^iven^ but in which, 
by a^cfixnent, a ranso:fti was fixed per head ; and. both 
parlies inserted to themselves the right of burning 
hoQses and churches! ♦ Tire wafr then extended through- 
Onl Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, and Namur. Things 
were in diis state, when Philip, the young lord of Ra- 
Tenstey% forsook his lord Maximilian, and got pos- 
ssasion of Sluys, with its two castles, whidi be manned 
and victualled, and m|tde himself strong both by water 
and by land. He got possessten of Ypres also, counting 
not only uimn the disposition of the F'leraings, but upon 
the aid of Krancc. This was gladly supplied by the 
sieur des Cordes, who had revolted from the service of 
his o'wgpsQi'^ereigh, Charles the.Bold, to that of Louis XI., 
and was now lieutenant in Picardy for Charles VIII.: 
he, as one who had sufficient instructions upon any such 
offered occasion so to do, despatdied 8000 Frenchmen 
to aSbisit the Flemings in this revolt, and instructed them 
to take and occupy such toyfiis as were on the way be¬ 
tween France and Bruges, or Calais and Bruges. The 
sieur des Cordes, indeed, used to say that he would 
gladly lie seven years in lieli, so that Calais were in pos¬ 
session of the French t; and his views of aggrandisement 
included both the English pale and Flanders. 

Ravensteyn sent 4000 Flemings to join his allies: 
they besieged Dixraude, laying their siege on the 
north side of the town, in*a marshy ground, which 
was then dry^* and they so deeply ditched their camp, 
and so highly trenched it, planting their artillery on the 
trench, that they thought it in a manner impossible for 
any assailant to enter their camp, or annoy them in it. 
Henry was duly informed of their ^iroceedings. He 
desired nothing less than to have the English pale en- 

* “ f|ft was gen schadclijeke oorlo^he, sonder eenlge ordinantc, want de 
Tuy^eiw endc kixechten aen beyden sijdcn haddf>n eeu eorapuct ende over, 
dracht met it|ti.Ic;anderen ghemaeokt van raiitsocn te geven, als oi;n poni. 
nooUvlaems, endts yeghplijck. die woude mochte wUoo veel huy»en ende 
kercken aeu brande steken als hy woude, Ottifcr Cht'omjcke van Ihl~ 
land, &c i)4S. 

f Hall, MS. Holituhed, 499. 
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virtu^ •witb French fortresses j and he peridved' thiti 
if the French won lDixinU<|e> they couM then attack 
Wleuport andGraTehnes: and, ^^tonsequei^y, what with 
force and what with cormptirm, that their pnrpose waa* 
to have the possession of* diefjroung duke Philip and of 
all Flanders, which could not he to the profit of hiai 
nor his subjects.” He sent over, therefore, to C^ais, 
with all speed, 1000 archers and soldiers, chopsn men, 1489. 
under lord Morley ; and on their arrival a report 
spread, pursiyint to his instructions, thrffc they were come 
to defend the pale, in cale any attempt should be made 
against it hy the French or Flemings. But, '^rawing 
soldiers from that garrison, and from Harames and 
Guisnes, about 2000 men, under the deputy of Calais, 
lord Daubeney and lord Morley^ssued out at*n^btfall, 
left 6'00 archers at Gravclines, for a stale, and ^so to 
keep the passage, and, proceeding to Nicuport, where 
they found 6O0 Germans, with whom the ent^rise 
had been concerted, halted there for the remainiffer of 
the mght. On the morrow, as they advanced toward 
Dixrnude, they came to a gallows near the highway, on 
which the people of that town were »ahout to hang one 
of the If’sieging army, who had ventured among them 
as a spy. Luckily for him, he recognised among the 
English sir James Tyrrell, who was then captain of. 
Guisnes, an<t, calling out piteously upon him, promised, 
if his life might be saved, to guide them so that they 
might come upon the enediy unperceivecl, and to be the 
first assailant himself. On that conditio his pardon 
was obtained from the magistrates and captain of the 
town ; and on the day following he led them out at 
the south gate, under a hi^h bank set with willows, 
which covered tliera from the sight of the besiegers, so 
that th.'v came unperceived^to the end of t|jgcamp, and 
there halted. The lord Daubeney then comfaianded all 
men to send hack their horses arid waggon^; ](f»rley, 
however, said he would ride till he c^e to hand* 
strokes. So they passed on till they came to a bank, 
low on that side, where the ordnance was planted, and a 
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ditch in #ibnt of it; The archers one flight of ar¬ 
rows, and'immediately fel| prostrate: and the enemy, 
discharging; Jn all haste, all their artillery, ovei^i 
^ra: upon^ which they instantly rose, let fly a 
aeeond flight, and beat #iem*from dieir guns. The 
Germans leapt the ditch with their pikes*, and then 
helped up the English who waded it; and while these 
set ormhe enemy, and slew and took many prisoners/’ 
others hasted by the causeway to enter at the north 
gate of the caflip; and here lord Morj|ey, being on 
horseback in a rich coat, wife singled cut, and shot. 
His delth was dearly and wickedly revenged, for every 
man killed his prisoner, and no further quarter uras 
given. The account which states the number of the 
slaughfjrrf'd at ifoOO mpst be greatly exaggerated ; it is 
said, however, on the authority of some FlemisH cliro- 
nicle, that of iiOOO men who went from Bruges to 
this siege, not 100 returned. The loss of the English 
was ^s than that little number. They took all the ar¬ 
tillery, and sent it with the spoils of the camp to Nieuport, 
while they proceeded to Ostend, hearing that it was oc¬ 
cupied by some French ; but the French evacuated that 
place in time, and, having burnt part of it, Daubeney 
returned,left his wounded at Nieuport, and carried Mor- 
,ley’s body to Calais for honourable interment. The 
field was profitable to the English ; for they that went 
forth in clotli came home in silk, and they that went on 
foot returned on great horses.®' t 

The sieur Res Cordes, who was at Ypres with a large 
force, was “ sore discontent” at this overthrow, and, 
thinking to he revenged, came and besieged Nieuport 
strongly. His men fared well; for the three principal 
cities of Flanders, where ^he popular cause prevailed, 
took care th^t they ehoufd be Abundantly supplied. They 

* •' Morishe pikes they are catlert by Hail, mortre by Holinshed. Does 
thia^fp^ari muonkb, i. e. marsh pikes, so called as being meant to serve on 
occasion for lwpui{^poles ? During the famous siege of Ostend the be*, 
siefied had a company of Icapera, who used “a long and great pike, with a 
flat head at the neCher end thereof, that it should not sink too deep into the 
mud, With these thej' could clear a ditrb four and twenty feet wide.*’— 
Onmrstone's Hm. cf tM HctheflandSf p, 15®9. 

t Hall, 44d, M6. Holinshcd, 
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carried on the siege with vigour, and breacJupd the wall 
in many places; as the hesiejjed, on the other/hand, plied 
their artillery with effect, and? such of the wounded 
English as c^d either stand or draw a oow never left 
the walls. At length thh asdlilants one day gave a great 
assault to one of the towers, a^d entered ithy force, and 
set up the banner of the sieur de Cordes; but,^“ as 
(iod would, during the assault, a bark froj? Calais, 
with fourscore fresh English archers, come straighifto 
the town. The women of the pjgce sooner perceived 
them, than iney cried with lamentable and loud voices, 

‘ Help, Englishmen I Jielp, Englishmen ! SlA)ot, En¬ 
glishmen ! shoot, Eiiglishmen!' and #hat with the 
help of such as before were wounded and hurt men, 
and of the courageous hearts the nfew-ccioft^chers, 
and the stout stomach and cliligency of the women, who, 
as fast as the Englishmen struck down tlieir enemies, 
were ready to cut fheir throats, they retook the town, 
and also the French who had entered it, and Aflt the 
banner of the lord des Cc^des, and set up the pennon of 
St. (ireorge.” The enemy, supposing that a great succour 
had arrived, gave over the assault, apd during the follow¬ 
ing iij^''ht broke up the siege.* 

The semblance of peace between the two countries 
was now no longer observed. Henry called a parliament, i4yo. 
and ojicned it in person, saying, My lords, anti you 
the commons, when I purposed to make a war in Bre¬ 
tagne by ray lieutenant, i«made declaration thereof to you 
by my chancellor; but now, that 1 mea’«# to qake a war 
upon France in person, 1 will declaie it to you myself. 

That war was to defend another man’s right, but this is 
to recover our own; and that ended by accident, bul 
we hope this shall end in 'victory. The French kinf 
trOH de« the (Jhristian world.* That wjjjch he hath i‘ 
not his own, and yet htfseeketh more. He hath in. 
vested himself of Bretagne ; he maintaiifeth tha rebel! 
in Flanders, and he threateneth Italy. Vot ourselves 
he hath proceeded from dissimulation*to neglect, am 

* Hall, 446. Holinshod, 
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from negtek to eontumisiy.. He hatli aesailsd out cou^ 
fodemtee j \u! denieth our tribute, tin a word^ he seeks 
war. &o did^ot his fithcr, but sought peace at dln^, 
bands; and so^ perhaps will he, when good counsel^ or 
tiute^ shall make him see %s ifiuch as his father did. 
Meanwhile^ let us make his ambition our advantage^ and 
let not stand upon a few crowns of tribute or ao. 
knowledfpnentj but^ by the favour of Almighty God^ try 
OuP right for the crown of France itself; remembering 
that there hath bfen a« French king prii^er in £ng- 
landj and a king of England cfowned in !l^nce. Our 
confederiies are not diminished. Burgundy is in a 
mightier hand* than ever, and never more provoked. 
Bretagne cannot help us, but it may hurt them ; new ac¬ 
quests ari’* *idre l^urthen than strength. The malecon- 
tents of his own kingdom have not been base, popular, nor 
titulary impostors, but of an higher nature. The king 
of Spain (doubt ye not!) will join with us, not know¬ 
ing wTfe-e the French king’s ambition will stay. Our 
holy father the pope likes g^o tramontanes in Italy. 
But howsoever it be, this matter of confederates is rather 
to be thought on than reckoned on ; for God foibid but 
England should be able to get reason of France without 
a second. At the battles of Cressy, Foictiers, Agin- 
cpurt, we were of ourselv es. France hath much people, 
and fl'w soldiers. They have not stable bands of foot. 
Some good horse they have; but those are forces which 
are least fit for a defensive wai^ when the actions are in 
the assailants’ tlioice. It was our discords only that 
lost France; and, by the power of God, it is the gootl 
peace which we now enjoy that will recover it. God 
hath hitherto blessed, my sword. My pmple and 1 know 
one another, whicli breeds* confidence ; and if there 
should be an)^bad blood !bft in the kingdom, an honour¬ 
able foreign Var will vent It, and purify it. In this 
great.Iv'linesif let us have your advice and aid. If any 
of you were to make his son knight, you might have aid 
of your tenants Iby law. This concerns the knighthood 
and spurs of the kingdom, whereof I am father; and 
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bou^ not oiUy to seek to xnaintsiti %nt ^ 

it* Bat^ fxn* matter df tareasueej let it not be ^kenvj^roiil^' 
the poor sort, but itma those to ^hom ifhe hfitie^t of the 
war may redound. Frsmce ia no wllderaemf ithd I 
that profess g^ood husbaftdry^ ^ope to mi^e the war, 
after the beginning, to pay itself. Go togdiher, tn 
God's name, and lose no time ; for I have called 4bia 
parliament wholly for this canse." * **r 

The cause for which Henry thus appealed to parliameilt 
appeared so Just, diet every ma^ allo'^ed it; ” and, to 
spare the poorer classes, '^whom he ever desired to keep 
in favour,” the king raised money by an opf^ressive 
levy, misnamed a b^evolence ; it had beela devised bf 
Edward IV., and practised by him without the autho. 
rity of parliament, and its aboiitiQ}i by Richard%assDne Of 
the popular acts of that prince, who gave suIRcieht indi« 
cation that he would have governed well, if the succession 
liad rightfully devolved to him. While the armament 
against France was preparing, Henry sent a navaTldrce 
to assist Maximilian in reducing the Flemings to obe¬ 
dience. This was an enterprise in which the interests 
of England were immediately concerned; for Raven- 
steyn being,” says lord Bacon, not only a subject 
rebelled, but a servant revolted, and so much the more 
malicious and violent,” had got together ships enough at. 
Sluys to carry on a thriving trade of piracy against'the 
vessels of all nations that passerl along that coast, either 
to the great mart of Antwerp, or to any part of Brabaitt, 
Zeeland, or Friesland. The adjacent country and Picardy 
supplied liim abundantly with victuals, and France 
adbrded him secret assistance, for its own ambitious 
purposes. This was to the great damage of English¬ 
men,” who were spoiled and ’captured by these pirates, ’ 
and it wis^’ an evil which could ndt easily bejibated; for 
when Ravensteyn was “set Tor" by land, he ded to the 
sea; and when he was chased on the sea,’be seught 
refuge in his two rtrong castles at Sluys, an^l ever he had 
succour from Bruges and Ghent. Maximilian had often 

A 

• Part. HUti. 461 . 
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atten;^ta(lko^t possession of Damme^ thuslmth to cut 
oiF Bf^ge.^from the sea, and Ravifosteyn from the le- 
sources of tSiat great aW flourishing, city; but he had 
fuled in all nis attempts. Albert, duke of Saxony, no^v 
interfered, ostensibly as^du unipire between Maximilijln 
and his subjects, but, in truth, a fast friend to the 
forpier. Upon this pretext he repaired to Bruges, and, 
desiring) to communicate with the states upon matters 
cA great importance for their good, desired peace¬ 
able entrance fljr hi^aself and a retinue of men-at- 
arms fit for his estate, thoVigh somewhat the more 
numerchis, he said, the better* to guard him in a dis¬ 
turbed country. This having been granted, his car¬ 
riages were sent before him, and harbingers to provide 
his ladgrttg. 'The njen entered peaceably, and he 
followed, they that went before still enquiring for inns 
and lodgings, as if they wpuld have rested there, and 
so going on till they came to the gate that leads towards 
Pantfliie, they of Bruges the while only looking on, and 
giving them passage. At i>amme, no danger was ap¬ 
prehended from the side of Bruges. Hie cay)tains, who 
knew that some fresh attempt was likely to he made 
against them, supposed this body of men to be suc¬ 
cours sent them by their friends ; and so, mistrusting 
. nothing till it was too late, allowed them to enter. By 
this kind of sleight rather than stratagem was Damme 

attrapped and taken, to the great discouragement and 
detriment of Bruges, which* it was thought, while it 
had no.a'ecovfi^se to the sea, must needs fall in ruin and 
utter extermination.” * 

Duke Albert immediately sent to the king of Eng¬ 
land to certify him of this success. He said that the 
rebellion in Danders was' kept alive chiefly by Sluys 
and Ilaveni^eyn ; and tiiat, if the English would besiege 
it by sea, lie woiild besiege u by land, and “ so cut out the 
core*' 3 f tl^se wars.” Henry, who was at all times distin¬ 
guished for ]^is forecast, and who wished to uphold the 
authority of Maximilian, readily assented to the wish 

* Hall, 451, 452. HoUnsbed. 497. Bacon, 263, 264. 
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6t >iiB merchants that he should act against ^a den of 
thieves, for such it to all that traversedplnose seas. 
He therefore despatched sir Edwird PoyhJ^s, a man of 
approved worth, with tn^elve ^hips, well manned,' and 
furnished with strong artuljpry." With this force 
Poynings cooped up Ravensteyn in his fort, and held 
in strait siege the maritime part of the town. Duke 
Albert besieged the greater castle, having taket*^ up his 
quarters in a church over against it. The EngliHl 
assailed the lesser one, ^suing fvery*hay out of their 
ships at the ebb, and sometimes fighting up to their 
knees in water. This* sort of war, in which thera 
seems to have been abundant courage and skill on both 
sides, continued for twenty days, wiy[i less loss than 
might have been expected, thatiuf the Engliilh rfafiount.. 
ing to some fifty men, among whom was a brother of 
the earl of Oxford, kt length the English set fire to 
the bridge of boats by which the two castles comn^uni- 
cated. Ravensteyn saw then that he could no'^ngSi* 
resist with any hope of hhccess; he capitulated, and 
surrendered the forts to Poynings ai^d the town to the 
duke. When the duke and the English captain 
met in the town, there was between them," says 
Hall, great salutation." Something le,ss agreeable 
occurred witli the Germtns in the duke’s service; for, as- 
the duke had nothing to pay them with, they demanded 
their wages of sir Edw^d. There was, however, a 
third party upon whom the expense was maiie to fall, 
with no injustice as regards the case iJItween Maxi¬ 
milian and the town of Bruges, but with no honour to 
duke Albert, who had gained his first advantage by a 
breach of faith... The two ^commanders so handled 
them of Bruges," that they submitted themselves to 
Maximidan, and paid enough of the cha’:^e of the war 
for dismissing the Germans and other foreign,troops. 
Ghen^ and the other revolted towns followed t,^j«*CJCSitftple 
of Bruges, and Poynings continued at Sluys till all 
things were settled.” * 

* Hall, 452, 453. Holiniihed, 407. Bacon, 265, 266. 
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iM i^ought, aft^ir tltemtor^oB of ^is 
authority^* was'to take^ ven^ance upon the, 

hin^ot marring the duchess of Bretagne^ in 
hi^eaidi of the contract with Ip daughter. He pged 
Henry^ therefore^ to cros^ the sea with all speedy and pur¬ 
sue the war with lire and sword. Henry was not ignorant 
thatrlhe king of the Romans was more quick in resolve 
than pfbmpt in execution or iirin in purpose; and 
though in this case he hoped^ or rather expected, that 
policy and passidrt uniftnl mig]^t hold him to his inten¬ 
tions, h^ ordered a muster to be made throughout the 
nealm, and his navy to be rigged, manned, and vic- 
tuaUed, ready to set forward at any hour. Couriers 
were sent into ^ery ’shire to hasten the soldiers to the 
sea sicW. Then camr without delay a huge army, as 
well of the low sort and commonalty as noblemen, har¬ 
nessed and armed to battle; partly glad to help their 
prinqg^" says tlie chronicler, ‘‘ and to do him service, 
aiid partly to buckle with the Frenchmen, with wlmm 
the English very willingly desire to cope and fight in 
open battle. And immediately as munition was given, 
every man with his band of soldiers repaired to Lon¬ 
don.” AH being prepared, he despatchetl ambassadors 
to let Maximilian know that the English would set forth 
■as sqon as he was ready to joirf them ; hut Maximilian 
could <lraw nd supplies from his own country, Austria, 
because his father was then living, ncr from his matri¬ 
monial territories of the Low Countries, part being held 
in dowry by ftis mother-in-law, the duchess Margaret, 
and part exhausted by the late rebellion. The ambas¬ 
sadors represented in their letters that no prince could 
be more miprovided; that^^Mie lay luj-king in a comer, 
sore sick of the flux the purse; ” so that he had 
neither men^i,horses, munition, arms, nor money; that 
his will was^ood, if his power had been correspondent; 
buf tfffit trust was to be put in his aid. Hen^y had 
doubted that it might prove thus : he commended his 
ambassadors for having sent him intelligence, instead 
of returning with it; and instructed them to keep the 
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matter secret fill they heard furih^ from JMm. 

was how to retref|twith htftiour fvoxn a coi#^ whidh^ 
OB the fiulttfe of such an ally, jie could mT prosecute 
With any reasonahle hope ; and how. to amt the pnpo^ 
piilarky which would lie bought h|)on hinij, if the 
people should suppose that he^had never seriously in-* 
tended war, but had made use of it only as a pz^ext 
for exacting money. His council agreed with him that 
it was best manfhlly to proceed with the en^irpriie 
which they had begun ; and h^ still* dissembling the 
state of Maximilian's af^irs, lest it should dishearten 
the army, departed, in |he seccttid week of Sej^tember, 
from Greenwich, towards the ite-a, all men wondering 
that he took that season, being so near winter, to begin 
the war ; and some thereupon gathering it«cva%a sign 
the war would not last long.^’ * * 

The king, however, gave out, that, seeing he in¬ 
tended not to make a summer business of jt, but a reso¬ 
lute war, without term prefixed, until he had 
France, it skilled not muclyvhen he began it, especially 
having Calais at his back, where he might winter, if 
circumstances should so require.” Nevertheless, he lin¬ 
gered oii his journey toward the coast, and so much the 
more, because he had received letters from the sieur des 
Cordes, “ who, the hotter he was against the English in 
time of war, had the more credit in a negotiation of p£ace, 
and, beside, was held a man open and of good^faitli.” 
The overtures were not such as he could dislike; but 
the utmost secrecy was still preserved, andion 6th of 
October he embarked at Sandwich, and landed the same 
day at Calais, the rendezvous where all the forces were 
assigned to meet. No sooner had ho arrived there, 
thap ‘Hhe calm winds of peaciU began to blow.” For, first, 
the ambassadors arrived from Flanders, and their news 
was made known that Ma^milian could thake no pre¬ 
parations for lack of money, and therefore thgr^^aano 
succour to be expected at his hand. At this the En¬ 
glish were nothing abashed, trustii^ so much to their 

* Bacon, 2G9. Hall, 156. Holinched, 501, 
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ovm |>uk^nce and company; but yet they marwelled 
gready \At Maximilian, receiving such great vihaifi^ 
not long 1^|pre at th4 hand of king Charles, was not 
present to prick them forward, to cry and call, to 
®ioYe and exalt the En^ltshnofcn ; yea,’* says the^hro- 
nider, and, if he had 600 bodies, to put them all in 
hax||rd, rather than to leave the English now setting 
upon bio daily enemies and deadly adversaries/’ • This 
ii^lligence, however, bravely as the army received it, 
acted to the king’s vgsh as a kind of preparative for 
peace; and peace was earnestly desired by the king 
of Fratfce, that he might pursue his ambitious projects 
in Italy, on*which account he had just concluded a 
peace with Ferdinand and Isabella, purchasing it, as it 
were, #y liie fr^e restoration of Roussillon and Perpig¬ 
nan, which had been mortgaged to France by Ferdi¬ 
nand’s father for 300,000 crowns. This news came 
also handsomely to forward Henry's hopes; “ both be- 
potent a confederate was fallen off, and because 
it was a fair example of % peace bought, so that he 
should not be the sole merchant.” His care now was 
only to save appearances: he appointed, therefore, the 
bishop of Exeter and the governor of ('alais to negotiate 
with the sieur des Cordes; and, moving from Calais 
nine days after his landing there, pitched his camp 
before Boulogne, as if with the intention of besieg¬ 
ing it. 

That town was well fortified and well manned; and 
the siege, wirich continued nearly a month while the 
treaty went on, was, though only a feint on Henry’s 
part, serious to the besieged, whose walls were broken 
and sore defaced by the daily shot of his battering 
pieces. Few of the besiegers fell, 6f whom the only 
man of 
tain was 

f 

*observed how Jiu<ia.vi» Miiximilian had deceived the 
king; here, howen’er, he admits tliat ** be lacked no heart and good wU] to 
be revenged, " hut that ** tie could neither have money nor men of the 
drunken ncmings, nor ^et of the crakyhg Brabanters, ao ungrate people 
were they to their sovereign lord." 
t HbU, 457. Holmsbcd. 501. Bacon, 271. i 


iiot|^was sir «fohn oavage. l nis valiant cap- 
ddihg with sir Joffn Risely to reconnoitre the 
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DfallBy md see where they m%ht be easiest^ availed. 
Some of the French j^hied ayd aurrounded hWf; Eiedy 
esc8i)ed by flight; but Savage, of hie courage, 
disdained to 1^ taken of sucli villains,*’ and, defending 
himself to the lafft, period titraogh his own wilftilness. 
Ifefore the peace was concluded, Henry thought it 
lirudent that some of his best captains should advise 
him to it, ‘''under their hands, in an earnestjnanner, 
in the nature of a supplication.” The feint of the 
siege had been carried farther ^an he had expected, 
owing to the length of tiftie employed upon the treaty; 
so that the town was dy^tressed, and might hihre been 
assaulted: but, in the chronicler’s words, when every 
man was prest and ready to give the assault, a sudden 
rumour rose that peace was concluded ;* whiah %uit, as 
it was pleasant and mellifluous to the Frenchmen, so it 
was to the English bitter, sour, and dolorous ; because 
they were ready at all times to set on their enemies, 
and refused never to attempt any enterjsrise wrhic1frm ig;1 li»" 
seem to be either for their J|iud or profit. They were in 
great fumes, angry and evil content, railing and mur. 
muring among themselves, that the occasion of so glo¬ 
rious a victory to tliem manifestly offered, was, by 
certain conditions, to no man, nor yet to the king, com. 
roodious or profitable, refused, put by, and shamefully 
slacked. But above all, other tlivers lords and captlUns, 
encouraged with desire of fame and honour, truSUng in 
this journey to have won their spurs, who, to set them, 
selves and their band the more gorgeously for w^d, had 
borrowed money, and for the repayment of the same 
had mortgaged their lands and possessions, sore grudged 
and lamented the sudden peace, and return of them 
unthought of, afiid spake largely against tlie king’s 
doings saying that he, as a man fearing the puissance of 
his enemies, had concluded"ftn inconvenienlTp^ace, widi- 
out cause or reason.” But he, like a wise pfip£S.S»epre. 
sented what bloodshed and loss both of captains and 
soldiers must of necessity have ensued at the assault of 
such a place, so well furnished with men and munitions. 
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And bi liado it appear that the pfooe iMb m Im 4o 
the.ll 0 ffy|r of the JSnghsh than to^i^ 

Ar were^o pay 7^^000 4iioata*for the 

OPOta of the^scpedition, and ^5,000 crownp ’^Narly fwr 
the ohfttges sttstained in did oft the Bretons ; and it was 
liN^ oomewhat indefta^te when the payment was tp 
dfftetmine, and this made the English esteem it, 'M a 
Iffihlhtaifarried under fair terms. * " 

« Bich presents were made by the French king to oil 
Henryk’s princii^I co^sdlors, and large iwnsions asp- 
signed them, which, whetherche king did permit to save 
bis owfi purse from rewards,^ or to communicate the 
envy of ^ bunneSB that was displeasing to his people, was 
diversely interpreted.” His costs in the expedition were 
repaid||, bi^t thaH repayment went into his coffers ; and 
they who had contributed to the general outfit by the 
forced benevolence, or who bad embarrassed thernsdves 
by the expense incurred on their own, stuck not to say 
‘iiet. king was willing enough to pluck his nobility 
and his people for the s^ke of feathenng him sell. 
Some made themselves nierry with what he had declared 
in parliament, that after the war was once begun, he 
doubted not but to make it pay itself r* be had kept pro¬ 
mise, they said. From Calais HcnVy wrote letters to 
the lord mayor and aldermen "(which was a courtesy 
that? he sometimes used), half bragging what great 
sums he had obt^cd for the peace, as knowing well 
that it was ever good news an London that the king's 
cofibrs wene fall: better news it would have been,” says 
the great historian of this reign, if their benevolence 
had been but a loan.” * The peace was for the two 
kings' lives. 

No attempt had been made to oppose the passage of 
the English army in tks invasion, nor to interrupt its 
communiuititios with EngltOid: but the fleet had been 
anuoyf^ by* a set of homebred marauders, and the rob¬ 
beries and^nurders which tliese wretches committed were 
so frequent, ahd the scandal so great, that strict orders 

* H«J1, ids, ids. Holinahed, 503, SOS. Bacon, £75. t Bacon, £74 


Bobevt W!Ui(>ughby wts 

tbe fleet; With foil {lowenD W Ibifi po 

there en^ffteilides for entering npon waeiT« _ 

life; piracy will always be a i^mpting and a Itequetit 
crime t; because it may be (Sunmitted with ao httk 
danf^er of detection ; it was punished; therefore; sevarefy 
at this time; when the maritime states were 
. how much they were dependent upon commerce flat fludr 
strength. A large ship's crew o^Basterling pirateaww »» 
circumvented and taken *111 the Meuse; they wetee all 
beheaded; and their bo^jieB exposed upon wbl#t> upmi 
the highest ridges of the sand-hills rioog the (xmU^ 

Two freebooters, Pining and Potborst by name, who 
* had been banished from some of tMb B^dc^tateS;. 
collected a body of outlaws, aiPd took possesaUm of a 
high and rocky island, which is called Hnitsark, and 
described as half-way between Iceland and Greets 
land ; from thence, like the Vitalians, they infesleiy|MI 
northern seas, till their deuredations became so serioua 
that all the states which snared by them united for their J 494 , 
dcbtruction, and e|rectad Xn the next generation^ 
the f iamhurghers captured a galleon of great strength, 
commanded by a ’pirate named Knipoff; and he and 
seventy of his men were put to death, and expose upon 
the wheel. • 

The Scottish historians affirm, that the superi#ity of 


* Rymer, xii 485,486 “ Quidam miaeri et vafabundW* are eaQeC, 
" malignosptriti seducti and the rrimes which they were daily dknunitting 
were 6aid not only to be m contempt of the king, yn arinato noatm 
acandalum et infamiam ” 

A doubt occura to me, while here wilting lirom my notea, whetHw 
armata may not in this place be uicd, as it sometimes was by the hrenrh, to 
signify an army Fleet js its more usual signiAeation, and in ghat seme I 
understood H when the nook was belorl me At present I ha\e no tiieatts 
ot r I onsuiting it, and endeavouruig to avertain whether or nut I wai 
mUi k.n 

f Xhe state of Greece, and still mitfc of Spanish Ani'^ca, has rePditiiad 
pira^ more frequent at this time than it has ever been since th&days ot 
the Buccaneers such are the ronsequenees ofoxchanglng 
vernment lor auarctiy In a volume ol sermons recently prini(4i at Boston 
(m Wew England), the preacher warns his hearma against being entioed to 
commit robb^, either on the land m tea. * 

X Oude Chronijeke van Holland, 494. 

\ Olaus Magnus, p 55, |i Id. 56 
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%t liiey «fty|ii»t f cboMen 

•f'soyStyiairy iiife^,ed the Fii^ ^ F<H:!j^>«^ 
llie «eee4u<m of James IV.^ aad oooanim^d Wd oiQim- 
fldiits hj ti:ie frequeo^^apttficet whidh tliey m^de;!^ 
•ea^ and die ravages whieii they oomndtted in their de- 
fioei^ on the coast. At lengthy sir Andrew Wood^ pf 
I^rgd^^rhoBe hiyalty to the late murdered king made 
Wm at this time a malecontent^ was persuaded for the 
Ummir of Ids eoimtryato forego his just inchgtiatUm^ and 
•et against these enemies. He was urged to attack 
them v^th a greater^ or^ at leasts with an equal force; 
hut he said ttiat his own two ships were sufScientand> 
indeed;, when the Scottish nobles^ after they had mur¬ 
dered ^heir kix%^ called upon the Leith captains and 
sailors to reduce this officer, they were told, in .reply, 
^'that no ten ships of Scotland would dare to assault 
Wood's two vessels; such was his strength in men and 
and such his maritime and military sldll.'** 
The Flower and the Yellom Carvel were the names of 
his vessels: with these he attacked the live Knglieh 
ships, which were lying off Dunbar,, captured them all, 
brought them to Leith, and presented their commander 
to the king and couneil. t It is further added by Scottish 
historians, that Henry VII., mortified by this shame¬ 
ful Tiefeat, and hoping to retrieve the honour of the En¬ 
glish 8ary, assembled a council of his naval officers, and 
offered to‘put any means a^the disposal of him who 
would ^jnderJake this service, promising great rewards if 
Wood were brought to him either alive or dead. All 
hesitated, because they feared to engage with such an 
antagonist; till at len^h sir Stephen Bull:|;, a man of 
distingufshed prowess', offered himself. Three ships, 
diosen from the royal%avy, were placed under his com¬ 
mand : TfldSTthese he sailed to the Forth, and anchored 
hehi iaSi Isle of May, wailing Wood's retnm from 

« Ptnlicfton^ Hist ei( Scotland, U. p. S. 

f Ik It. :&>«ha»an, xtii. s 9^3. 

< t Thu name oocuai among the captains of the fleet under sw H^ivard 
Howard in ISlfl. 



wliHli^ Im liaS ««o(a*ti$d some melt^iit y w y- 

l^lB. Some fi^eniQin wei^^eaptttYed end tbtit 

' Ivjr Cbehr iodk-out Sir Aiub^j^ig^t be^lnoiini t fevp 
days had passed before his vessels were sees c^^mitig 1^ 

St. Ebb’s Head; aod th^Sshoineii were set at liberty as 
soon as they had recognised them for sir Andrew's shjpe. 

It was early in the morning whai the acdoti bepn; 
die ScotS; by their skilful manoeavring, the 

weather.gage; and the battle contim^; in ai^t of lb. 
numerable spectators; who thronged tlm coast; dll dark^ 
ness suspended it It ^as renewed at daybreak: the 
ships grappled; and both parties were so intent^iptm the 
struggle; that the tide carried them into ^he mouth of 
the Tay, into such shoal water; that the English sedt^ 
no means of extricating thei^elves i^rreniderifL Sir 
Andrew brought his prizes to Ihmdee: the woundod 
were carefully tended there; and James, with royal 
magnanimity, is said to have sent both prisoners 
^ihips to Henry, praising the course which ihifaiMi** 
displayed, and saying the contest was for honour, 
not for booty.* 

The French paid little attention to their navy at tins 
time, but they did not wholly neglect it, as the English 
had done during the civil wars and the dissolute reign A.n, 
of Edward IV. Louis XI. had a ship which was said 
to be the largest man-of-war that had ever been jSeen: 
it was of such force that it put a whole fleet of Hffianders 

* Pinkerton, 15, la Buchanan, s. S. There is rut n#ntKRi at either of 
these actions in any of the English historians; and who says 

that this silence will excite little doubt ** in those Who knew the tatne and 
Meagre information mesented by the original tnotoruuM of Enf^atul at this 
period," acimits that Lindsay, whose narration he follows, *' appears to have 
ampltlled these incidents ” by ills partiality.; Tliew oan be no doutit of this. 

The " royal nary," efts in no stateaat that time to l)ave Employed ive 
chosen ships upon such a service; and the chrnniclen were neither iikOiy 
tfi h3>ve overlooked actions in themselves tio remarkable, nor to have dja. 
arinbled them, because (he event lud not been honotuuihle^ the Eny^ikb. 
arms. Tiiey were too honest for mis, amU ttte nation was too bravo to 
, require any such concealment *, and, ubdoubt^Uy, thcK ciraurostanees 
would have been referred to, as enhancing the triumt^ wiv»r'AUdtiew 
Barton was defeated. The story of the naval council 1 take to be mere 
fiction; and suppose that the five vessels ci^itured iUithe first filUon be* 
longed to private adventurers, and their loss of so htt}e import to any 
^ fbk parties concerned, that Hall, if he ever heard of it, did not (bink 
it worth recording, . 

H 2 
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shmeffMp Ai^t, s.nd dmts^yed md iOii^t3iifed.iieiir}|r 
31^*1 to the ruin oC many |nnroiiants and.aypl^ 
n?(Fner% cM^jph wild-l^e was used by the Krench sh:^ 
in tjh^ Yet this tessel^ whiij)i liras then so ibr^ 

n$idaih|e to a people not ](^«i reniairbable for courage than 
%r seamanship^ was afterwards engaged and taken by 
a *(jj!^ese carrack; which carrack was in its turn flap* 
some Hollanders.t There was a i^irit of 
tifprise in the French ports, which the English could 
not partake while th^ country was perpetually dis.i 
turbed by factions or by intestine war. A fleet of 
• Nbrraarf’‘privateers captured fourscore Finnish vesselsj 
which were bound to the Baltic, for the herring fishery, 
and for grain; and this was said to be the greatest loss 
that thp^ FL^min^ had sustained by sea for more than a 
hundred years.^ 

But though fewer naval incidents occurred under 
Henry VII. than in the reign of any of our earlier kings, 
.♦w ^ni-n belongs to the must important age of maritime 
history. ,,, 

The conquest of Carthage had put an end to the pro* 
gress of navigation, at a time when, but for the overthrow 
of that great maritime power. West and South Africa, 
and the Eastern world, would soon have been opened 
to its enterprising merchants. The spirit of maritime 
discovery being ^us extinguished, the art of navigadon 
hecame^tationary; and received no new impulse till the 
revival of that spirit in the beginning of tlie fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. But ev n in the darkest ages there were some 
who believed that the ocean was every where navigable §; 

* Oude Chronijcke, 499. The Dutch chronicler confetfos the shame, 
fulness of the defeat, and is not likely to have exaggerated the loss. The 
Colonne, he says, was the name of that great ship. . 

+ Ib.513. t CtoUnuation of Iteonstrelct, xi, 317. 

^ This belief was founded I’pcm a notion that the Itomans hud navigated 
the seas in all parts. “ Certs nuw est in mundo regio Mediterranea, nnlU 
media via, nulVe nUxiise insulie, qnas ^otestas Romana non adierit. Qut 

S ndi nominis cutiossissimA Indagatione ultijnam omnium iniulaiuih 
ipnibant,Squud Insulam sub ipsAperusU plsg&positani, ipsosque hy.. 
as'uit 1 *ii 4 H><uin nostrum feheiter Vtventes mvcstigiiTe lsbore,maximo 
etiam vitas pericuto, studuerunt Quorum industria probatum est 
oceanmi^x omni pmte mundi esse navlgabilem.*' 

This remarkable passage occurs in an epistle which Martene and Darand 
believe to have beiM written, about the year 890, tw Rdmi^us Autildodo. 
reosia to Dado, biabop of Verdun — Con, Ampiiu. i. S33, 
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iHd th»t Isiuids were to be found tbe^ as 
n«rrigated seas^ was no recei*led an opiniontjnat stodes 
of discov^ering such were comn|on both ier thiS fictions 
of hagiology and romance. The progress of discovery, 
afta: its commencement, Vas SHlw, but it was continuous; 
jand it was accelerated as the Portuguese were embold¬ 
ened by experience and success. Something xnoz^han 
eighty years elapsed after the first expedition wluwi W^s 
sent out by the infante don Henrique before Vasco da 
Gama reached the coast Malab#; aiJ& the second fleet 
which sailed from Lisbon to India was driveg to the 
coast of Braail. America would thus h^e been dis- 
covored, though Columbus should never have been bom. 

The time for that discovery was come.^^ 

Portugal refused the proposals of Colufnbtfe, be¬ 
cause that government knew that its shins were pursuing 
the certain course to India, and would not be persuaded 
to try an uncertain one. Henry VII. assented t o^them j 
and if Bartholomew Columbus had not been capfflTffffli 
his way to England by pirates, and long detained by 
them as a slave at the oar, the ships which discovered 
the New World would have sailed under the English flag. 
Otiier hations have no reason to repent that the glory 
of that discovery, the influx of wealth which was its 
immediate consequence, and the immeasurable amount 
of national guilt incurred in the conquest, shoujjj, have 
fallen to the lot of the ^aniards. Any other people 
would too surely have committed crimes as great: but 
it may be questioned whether any other would,•in that 
age, have manifested the same redeeming virtues, 
Henry was so sharpened” by Columbus’s success, that j,, 
he assented to the^proposal of John ('abot (who, thou^ 1495. 
a citizen of Venice, resided tfienBristol), and by his 
leii^rs patent authorised him and his th:^ spns to sail 
with , five ships, under the English flag, tj all, parts, 
countries, and seas of the East, of the West, anu^df fbe 
North ; there to seek out and find whatsoever isles, 
countries, regions, or provinces of the heathen and in¬ 
fidels whatsoever they might be; and to setup his ban- 
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nef iti fillkge^ tornmi eatille, 

^eia fouM; and, Is his litaxtenants, take ims^ 
seasiim ei ^such plao|s as ^ey nnnld subdue and ne^ 
ca|iy,** The question of^ght ivas lui litfle legarded Iqr 
king of England as |)y Chkrles Y. and pope Ale^ 
adder, The expedition was to be at Cabot's own eost; 
shdt^e king, after all charges were defrayed, was to 
wares or money,” the fifth part of the profit. 
Tnerc is no account of this voyage r but in a second, mi 
which he was licjhnsedsto sail with six ships, not exceed* 
hig the Jbuithen of 200 tons, ^bastian Cabot discovered 
Newfoundland and the coast of Florida. One of 1h^ 
ships was sent forth at the king's cost; some London 
merchants ventt|_red small stocks in her: the others were 
belonging tb Bristol meyhants, of whom Robert Thome 
and Hugh Eliot were the chief: and they were fraught 
with sli^t and 'Pross merchandises, in coarse cloth, caps, 
and laces, points, and other trifles.”* 

' ""^iJ^use of fire-anns, without which the conquests of 
the Spaniards in the New World must have been 
Impossible, changed the character of naval war sooner 
than it did the system of military tactics, though they 
were employed earlier by land than by sea. It has not 
been ascertained when cannon t were first employed at 
sea though less cumbrous and unwieldy than the old 
enginq^^ they necessitated very material alterations in 
the structure of war ships. The first port-holes, it is 
believetl, were contrived by’a ship-builder at Brest, 
named #t)esch‘arges, and their introduction took place in 
1499^. They were ''circular holes, cut tlirough the 
sides of the vessel, and so small as scarcely to admit of 
the guns being traversed in the smallpt degree, or fired 
otherwise than straight forward.” The first use made 
of this cqnt4yanoe was the addition of another tim*: 
and the consequent enlargement in the ship’s dimensions 
led t(rw«chaagc in the composition of the navy. For 

* Hakluyt, iU.p.4>—10. Copt Southey, Cbroa Hist of the 'West 
Indies,! 49-51. 

f Aecotdine to Chamock it was by the Venetuns against the Genoese 
before 1380. vOl. U. pk 6L 
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tl^ hp4 AO distinetlpdi 
lew vensds 4:^at ba^been pf^eipQy ^0t ior^e long^ii 
service and supb «» wore used fwjcommercp^ttt thence* 
£iprth the Hnga ej^ps hepuijSr lorm ft mstinct das^, 
appropriftled solely to the which they were cdpL 

stpucted. Jt was, however, adH necessary, when any 
emergency occurred, to reinforce the navy by Wring 
amne of ^e largest ships that could be obtained^ «dlid not 
from Knglish merchants alone, but .from the Geai^ei^ 
the Venetians, and the Hanse Tigyns.% 

As inerchant ships wefb thus hired for the navy in 
time of war, so, duiing^eace, it appejus that lUb king's 
ships were employed in trade, or freighted* to the mer** 
cltants^f Henry was very desirous of maintaining dm 
relations of peace and amity w^th othef countries. Xu 
the commission to one of his ambassadors, he says: 

The earth being the common motheiRof all mankind, 
what can he more pleasant and more humane than to 
communicate a portion of all her productmns 
children by commerce ? ” ^ He renewed old comroerdal 
treaties, made new ones, obtained privileges for our 
fishers on the coasts of Iceland «and Norway, and tried 
thi. experiment of lowering the customs on certain ar* 
tides, with the hope of increasing their exportation. The 
treaty which he concluded with the archduke Philip, 
—-af^ter, in consequence of a dispute with him, a*totsd 
stop had been put to the trade with the Low Oddn tries, 
-—was called the great (t»mmercial treaty (intercurms 
magnus). It was framed with the greatctt oai^ to Tm- 
der the intercourse between the two countries permanent, 
and profitable to both; and when the Hngli^ returned 
to Antwerp (whither they had removed their factory from 
Bruges some fevT years pre^ous, and where there was 
iK't ^he same frequent danger df popular commotions), 

• Charnock’s Hiat. of Marine Architecture, vol ii. p. S8, « . 

f Henry, vi. c. 565. lliefact isdeduced firpin the statute concerning wine 
and woad, which baa before been noticed, 1 Hen. 7. c.a : but, probably, 
the royal trader did not go beyond the Importation of wine for bla own 
houaehold 
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mdfea«^!jpTO'<*f'|Of.-* ■':«■.., ,-J, 

who in other respects so JSt^ rtiCPWi«* 
hM l(if ii^eTj endesv<raWj lik« hitn, hy every taspm 
tift the eomineri^W the Idngdom^ iind iBcueasc 

ilk 'maritime strength. With this view, the act coik»; 
{^rhi^ the importation of wine and woad was twice 
during his reign t; and cdd kws for clearing. 
im navigable rivers from weirs and others ohstructiona 
were enforced^ and i^w ones enacted to prevent the 
Btream works of the tin minds from choking the har-. 
Imurs ifi Devonshire and Cojjnwall. The squadron, 
ji.». which came(M600 English archers under the lord Dan^ 
1511. to assist Ferdinand in his war against the Moors of 
Gh?anad^, vonsiAed of ^our “ ships royal.” A trucie 
had been made before they arrived, so that they had no 
opportunity of displaying any thing more than their 
good-will for fighting, and their extreme licentiousness 
" ^2d.-af^;bordination. 

The first incident in the qaval history of diis reign 
grew out of a circumstance which had occurred many 
years before, and was itself followed by consequences of 
the greatest moment. A Portuguese squadron had, in 
the year 14<7(i, seized a Scottish ship, laden with rich 
merchandise, and commanded by John Barton. Letters 
of reprisal were granted him, which, it seems, he had 
dther fibt been able to use, or had adventured with them 
unsuccessfully; for, after an int!brval of no less than thirty 
years, tjiey kcre renewed to his three sons, Andrew, 
Hobert, and John, authorising them and their assignees 
to seize upon Portuguese ships, till they should have 
thus repaid themselves in die sum of 12,000 ducats of 
Portugal. Up to this time Uo application for redress had 
been made to the Portugheze government; and, when now 
made by the Kotlisay heralrf, who was especially dele¬ 
gated t6 ooiftaliate this dispute, and restore the ancient 
amity between the two crowns, there is reason to 

• Henry, vi. 562. lb.T. 8. Ejrmcr, xil. 281. 574—381. S7& 
t In 1515 and in 1531. 4 HaU, 521. Holiiulied, 561.' 



Mifficient ^ose 

Ibrcled. ' The Bsrto^ nc^ 

lKit> ** in some degree sa^lid^lff Fonsagufew i 

llie trant diatatil trailii'; '* afd, whea tfeiey isfo iheiif: 
own strength;, they seeasi^ with Httle scrupl^ to 
ernisidered ships of any nation m thdx fair pidise*>* 
Complaints came i^inst them from the t 

and, in whatever character they may have a^^pein^ <0 
their countrymen^ it is certain ^at other n^atiens 
garded them as pirates. •Henry VIII. was at Leicestar, 
in the summer of when tidings were brAight to 

him that Andrew Barton robbed every nation^ «nder the 
pretext that James, his master, was at war with the 
Portugals; that he stopped thi^ king’s l^tremns,^ thal^ 
no merchants almost could pass; and saying, wuen he 
took Englishmen's goods, that they were Portugueze 
property, he haunted and robbed at every haven a 
irouth.” Henry’s position at that time with i;||j|yg]|itgM 
France, made him unwiping to break with Scodaitd; 
and the complaints of the merehants were hut coldy 
reci^ived, till the earl of Surrey, then treasurer and 
mar.^hal of England, declared at the council board, that 
while he had an estate that could furnish out a ship, oa 

* In onnfomUy,” says Charnock (i. 3S0.), “ with what had been tlv.|;ene-^ 
ral conduct of all northern countries some centuries earlier, and what, in at! 
probability, would still have continued to be so, hod not theSlfticreasini' 

S ower ot tfic southern nations wcvented it, the Scots yyere rather ad.. 

icted to that indiscriminate, pamal, and predatory warfate lianted piracy^ 
than to general acts ot navai hostility. In then national lAaracter as seamen 
they were skilflil, and the tempestuous latitude under which tiliey lived of 
necessity caused them to be sa Their situation was $o reipote as almost 
to bid deSance to any attack tVom the southern nations of Europe; and the 
vessels which private individuals thought proper to e^tp for this species oT 
service were always of such force, and so well manned, according to the 
custom and practice of^the times, as almost to treat opposition with con¬ 
tempt England was too much harassed by intestine conthitB to 
tempt the punishment of what might bteonsider^ private enortntwe*. 
Fri^-:ye was their ally. The northern rornitries possessed no,naval fWpe 
capalile of contending with them; |p that, according tgethe arite. remark of 
every nation in the world, by turns, acquiring an ascendency over Its nel{|h« 
hours, the Scottish ships were permitted to continue tbffr defred^ioEnai 
nearly without o|>pusition, for more than a century; till the risingoon- 
sequence of Henry Vl'l., with the more iiermanent and enlarged estab^h- 
ment of the English navy in the reign of nis son and suibessor Henry Vitl, 
closed at once all the exertions of Scotland towards the creation of a 
marine." 



« Miti ^litwns eaftaiiift of comxftajiibig ooe, ^ !iiafvii%:^ 
sou dMw not 1» 89 infest^ . / ^ ^ 

Surrey two 0008 capalde m oiu^ o ohai^e; ^ 
^ Thomw uid sir Howard. Two ^|>s wero- 

ioBiiie^tdy made read^^^at tl^r or at thmr fiitlimii’iii 
est^enaoj it is supposed^ but with €be king’s knowledge 
and oonsent, though not by his special oommsedon oe 
imn^^te authority. The two brothers lost no time in 
putting to sea: they were sep^ated by chance of wosm 
ther. The samoichai^e separated rar Andrew Barton’O 
two ships, with which he was* then infesting the Ctum« 
nel, the^Lion, which was his ow,n vessel, and the Jmmy 
Perwin, or Sark of Scotland * ; and sir Thomm, as ho 
lay in the Downs, descried,the former making towards 
its own cmsntry.* Immediately he gave ehace, and sped 
so wdl that he overtook it, and there was a sore 
battle. The Englishmen were fierce, and the Soots 
defended them manfully, and ever Andrew blew his 
encourage his men: yet for all that the lord 
Howard and his men, by clegn force, entered the main 
deck. Then the English entered on all sides, and the 
Scots fought sore on the hatches; but, in conclusion, 
Andrew was taken, being so sore wounded that he died 
there, and then all the remnant of the Scots were taken, 
with their ship.” Meantime sir Edward Howard had 

4 

* Their Rtrength is thus described in the old ballad, by a merchant 
whom sir nadrew had just roU>ed, and who relates his tale to sir Tbomaa 
Howaid: ~ «, 

" He is brass within, and steel without, 

VIVith beams oa his toncastle strong; 
r And thirty pieces of ordinance 
He carries on each aide along; 

And he hath a pinnace dearly Bight, 

St Andrew’s Cross it is his guide : 

His pinnace bearcth nine.score men. 

And fifteen cannon on each side.. 

* 

“ Were ye twenty ships, and he but one, , 

1 swear, by kfrk and bowm- and hall, 

* ^ H^vould overcome tlmm every one 

tToune his beams they do down fall'* 

The IjkUBft, hoi^^ver, is but apocryphal authority; it sinks the pitinAces, 
aud makes the old English gunner, Peter tiimon, 

** put in chain ftitl nine yards long 
With other great shot less and moe,*' 

and kills a thousand men with one shot 
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fallen in ivith lihe Seotiniidi "lekl inm nii' 

board/' and, ibough the Snots defended tbemtadies 
like hardy and wefi-stomacb^' men/' c^iied it by 
boarding. Both prizes* were bplght to BUckwaU; and 
the prisoners, 150 in n«inhel^|heing ali that '#ere kit. 
alive (so blo^y had the action b^), were saW; to 
VThitehall, which was then the archbishop of York's 
palace, there to be kept at the king's diaxge, tiib^her 
directions should be taken for them. The bishop af 
Winchester, and certain other (he king's council, 
were deputed to deal with them (here; and the bishop re« 
hearsed to them, says th^chronickr, that, thoi%h there 
was peace between England and Scotlanc^ they, con., 
trary to that, as thieves and pirates, had robbed the 
king's subjects within his streams, wherefbre they de* 
served to die by the law, and ^o be hanged at the low- 
water mark. Then said the Scots, 'We acknowledge our 
ofi'ence, and ask mercy, and not the law:' and a priest, 
w^dch was also a prisoner, said, ' My lord, 
from the king’s justice to Jiis mercy.’ Then the bidiop 
askefl if he were authorised by them to eay thus, and 
they all cried, 'Yea, yea!' tWell, then,' said the 
bishop, 'you shall tind the king’s mercy above his 
justice; for, where you were dead by the law, yet by 
his mercy he will revive you. You shall depart out of 
this realm within twenty days, on pain of death if ye 
be found after the twentieth day: and pray#/or the 
king.'" James is said t(f have been wonderful wroth at 
the death of sir Andrew, and the loss of his two ships* 
He sent letters, requiring restitution, according to the 
league between the two kingdoms; but Henry, replying, 
" with brotherly salutation,” represented " the rob- 

*' Pinkortm suystbat “Barton'a ship, the Lion, had tbte honour of being 
the ■''‘uond ship ot war in the English iiav^ the Great Harry, built in 1^, 
having been the hrst; for, till that time, only merchaqlivessi^t had been oc. 
casionally used in warlike afflurs/^p. 71. But Cbarnock (li. SH.) says that 
the Great Harry was built by Henry VII., and launched amltUaalielore hia 
death; and it has been seen that shtps-rof/aj were mentioned fyoifk the 
beginning of this reign. Ktng*i ships, indera, are spoken of in earlier do. 
cuments; and Charnoek aflirota, that, even before the aeign of Edward III, 
certain ships appear to have been built and employed solely in the public 
service, 1. 36ii. He refers to a memoir in the Aronseologia, by Mr. willet, 
read before the Society of Antiquaries In 1793. 
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beries and cruel doings of Andr^ B^ton, and sai^ J^ 
becairte* not* a prince to charge hie confederate witli. 
b^adh of^eace fca- doing justicfi upon a pirate 
thief.” Trte case, bi^d; was so fli^antj that ^ 
cdahh for restitution coidli not be insisted on ; yet it left 
behind it so deep a feelmg of resentfnent, that the war, 
which speedily ensued^ and which, by the early death of 
the ^^jottish king, prepared the way for the union of the 
two crowns, is believed to have originated chiefly in this 
cause.* 

The Scottish parliaincnt, iritthe reign of the preped-* 
ing king,, had passed an act forbidding any ship freighted 
with staple ngoods from putting to sea during the three 
winter months, under a penalty of five pounds.t But so 
widely had thep* views changed in the course of one 
generation^ that groat exertions were made for training 
seamen and raising a maritime force. An act was passed 
in 1493 , whereby, considering the great innumerable 
riches that were lost for want of ships and busses to be 
■'Vmptt^ycd in fishing, and the policy and gain that might 
be had thereby, and for the 'sake of making idle men 
and vagabonds labour for their living, to the eschewing 
of vice and idleness, and for the common profit and 
universal weal of the realm, it was ordained that ships and 
busses, the least to be of twenty tons, should be made in 
all burghs and towns ivithin the realm, and fitted out ac- 
cording^to the substance of each town, and provided with 
mariners, nets, and other gear for the taking of great fish 
and amall. '|’he officers in every burgh of regality were 
to make all the stark idle men within their bounds go 
on hoard these vessels, and serve there for their Wages, 
or, in case of their refusal, banish them from the burgh. 
In the burghs of barony which were n'.jar upon the sea, 
the sheriff' was to pur^pe the same course > and the 
officer or ^herip' who neglecjpd the duty should pay a 
fine of ,twen^;y pounds in the royal exchequer. ;|: 

This act appears to have produced no effect: the 

* Hall, m. HolSii^ed, m Pinkerton, 69-71. Campbell, L S6«. 

t A»'m of the I'arl of Scotland, ii. S7. a. d. IW. The term fixed waa 
from the Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude to the Purification 

i Pinkerton, il 21, Acu of the Park of Scotland, ii. S35. 
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p^le were in too lawlei^ a state for Any sutsh 
ment to be enforced. ^ What/however, could bee^bcted 
by the king’s will was done, IV. b#lt a sM^j. 

called the Great Michael^ whijj^ according to Soottii^ 
writers, was larger than any tha|K had ever sailed from 
England or France, and of superfor strength. The 
ship/' they say, ^^was of so great statu're, that^she 
wasted all tfie oak forests of Fife, Falkland only ex¬ 
cepted;” but it must he remembered that the Scotl 
were at that time little less harbaitous ^han the Irish, 
and that, in the constant*feuds between families and 
clans, the woods had been destroyed, by some to pre^ 
vent the danger of ambuscades, by others t<f*cut off the 
possibility of refhge. Timber for this ship was also 
brought from Norway ; and, though all the Wrists iu 
Scotland, and many others from foreign countries, were 
busily employed upon it by the king’s command, it was 
a year and a day before it was completed. It is de¬ 
scribed as twelve-score feet in length, and thiil^E'^r*^ 
feet witliin the sides, the sides being ten feet thick, so 
that no cannon-shot could go through tliem. “ This 
great ship cumbered Scotland to get her to sea. From 
the time that she was afloat, and her masts and sails 
complete, with ancliors offering thereto, she was counted 
to the king to be thirty thousand poimds expense, by 
her artillery, which was very costly.” She had JbO 
mariners to sail her, six score of gunners to ufe her 
artillery, and a thousand ^en of war, captains, skip¬ 
pers, and quarter-masters. Sir Andrew **^00(1 and 
Robert Barton were two of the officers, “ diat this large 
body/’ says Pinkerton, might not be without a 
soul.”* 

* • 

* Pynkcrton, li. SB. Ctiarnock, i. 359. Theaformer aajrs that the authen. 
Ucitv kite ScscripUon appears inconbstalile, because pom Wood 
andAartcm that l/mdsay tnc historiaiSdcrivcd it. He kffbws not whether 
the larger cannon were sixty.four in number or thlrty.two. «Tho^c>fflclal 
account says that she bare many cannon, six on every side; with three 
great bassets, two behind on her deck, and one before: with three hundred 
shot of small artillery, that is to say, mpand and hatted > falcon, and 
quatter falcon,^<ngs, pestilent serpentens and double dc^s, with bagtor and 
culvertng, corsbows and handbowa" 
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whdSKto k ooald lae a|>pUdd) was p0l^r so successfitl is 
to hivi'in^ of its exploits recorded^ nto so tinfortiiitoto 
40 to leave a tragical^emenibraiice of its fate. 
paipose was served by. it except that of gratifying Ihe 
kh^, who seems to have had a passion for ship-butid- 
ingv jLouis'XIl.) for obvious motives^ encouraged him 
in Mirendeavours to create a maritime force^ and with this 
A. n. ^cw presented him with two large ships equipped for 
1509. war.* But thl:re isas no remissness on the part of 
Bi^lai^d, while its old enefnies were increasing their 
1511. naval strength. When it was included by the body of 
the realm % the high court of parliament assmbled^ 
that war should be made on the French king and his 
domifUOTfs, ifenry wi^ji all diligence caused new ships 
to be made^ and repaired and rigged the old; and 
caused guns, bows, arrows, and all other artillery and 
instruments of war to be made in such number and 
‘•'qsKX^ity, that it was wonderful to see what things were 
done both for sea and land in so short a space." t Sir 
Edward Howard was ordered with all diligence to take 
the sea; and, while his brother, sir Thomas, now called the 
lord Howard, proceeded to Spain, under the marquis of 
Dorset, with 10,000 men (where Ferdinand employed 
them, ingloriously for themselves, while he took posses¬ 
sion of Navarre), he sailed with twenty ships for the 
coast of Bretagne, landed in divers parts near Conquet 
and Brest, and ravaged the Country, bunting and wast¬ 
ing tojimB \ind villages; the Bretons sadly exclaiming, 
Alas! the king of England hath ever before this time 
been our ally, and now he intendeth to destroy uS: 
shame come to him that is the cause thereof!" The 
want of concert among foe people, rather than of cou¬ 
rage or gj^d-will, prevented them from making any 
vigorous^ resistance to thele invaders. A council was 
held; and, seeing there was no trust in the commonalty, 
and that the, gentry alone could not defend the country,; 


* Phi]c«rton, 69. n. 
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. 1^1^ to 1^ 1}i}i!i9iiHy 

^Udb adjoir4» ^ CettAiiii^of tile Vi^Wt il^fore,.lt)rvj^ 
,4^^&ed. ]iu s»fe-CflW1K^t, off |o iSmi, and 

ji^treated him to ** surcesso fnn.hio tigoixHKS jmd cmd 
4Uid e^ciaUy fro^ buihfnf their tawns^ tvhioh, 
they 6ai(i> could be no profit to him. }f hewiebed tohave 
Brest custle, it should be at hw command^ so he^were 
. able to defend it: for themselves, they defied iththism 
it;mch as peace." Whatever might have been the lorn 
Odmirars wishes, his commis8io% allowed him no sui^ 

. di^scretion as he was uov^ supplicated to use. ^And he 
^replied, Kay, we are.sent hither to make and 
not peace." They then requirted, a six dayk' truce, for 
God’s sake, that they might send to their king, and in- 
Sxam him of their distress. !]^t to thfs besan^ared, 
that gentlemen ought to defend their country by force, 
rather than to sue ibr peace, — a prouder answer than 
the occasion required or justified. The oonfeteuce, 
however, terminated in mutual courtesies; the£Slroton 
lords were entertained witl^ a banquet on board, and foe 
admiral sent ashore for fresh provisions and watar; 
then hearing that the French had foips of war at sea, he 
eoastf^ci Normandy, and scoured the seas in seardi of 
them, without success; and at length, thinking that they 
might perhaps appear on the English coast, he took 
his station by foe Isle of Wight, to await them.* * 

The havoc which this expedition had made fo Bre> 
tagne had provoked the French government fo great and 
well-directed exertions in their marine; iidid tl^ey col¬ 
lected thirty-nine sail in Brest harbour, under a Breton 
admiral of doubtful name.t Their preparations were 
fuch, that Henry, jpn his part, caused all his remaining 
^ips and galleys’ to be made ready for reinforcing foe 
line admiral: the Regent, a sJfip royal, peiag foe 
’chief ship of that navy."^ The soldiei^ for this fleet 
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» Ht8> idit tiii^p 0|i tb« mj ^ ili« life 
lit t p3fey w«9 lost bjr t^e &( ^ 

m»fK^ The kii^ desiring,” my$ fitiai, |tfe 

liM^iyNoge^T/' tod? to Portsmouth^ Atid 
life Ulster of the horse, sir Thomss Knm^ i|U4 % 


4ohiQ Carew^ o£ Be|{»nshire, captaius of the Begentg 
slid to muMher ship-royah called the Soveneig% jhe 
pejuted sir Charles Brandon apd sir Henry OioiJdlbitd;; 
and with tht^m In the Sovereign were put sixty ^ ^ 
tallest yeomen of the king’s guard; and many other 
gend^emwerd made captains. ** The king nmde a great 
banquet to all the captams^ and every rnie sware to aii^ 
other ever to defend, aid, and comfort one another with** 


out fnling, and this they promised before the king, Whi<& 
coa)(Bai^d them to God. And so, with great noise of 
minstrehiy, they took their |hip8, which were twentyu. 
five in number, of great burden, and well furnished 
with all things.” The lord admirars force, after this 
junction, consisted of forty-five sail, and with these he 
resolved to sail and attack the enemy.* ^ 

The two JSeets came in sight of each other, on I^aw- 
rente's day, off St. Mkhd, on the coast of Bretagne, 
Ihie Etiigiish had the advantage in number, the French 
in the size of some of theil ships: their admiral, X^e 
Cordelier, wCiich belonged to the queen, carried 1200 
soldfers, besidies seamen, according to the French ; but 
the Bnghsh estimate the whole number at these;* 
own largest vessel, the Rfgont, carrying 700. There 
was another vessel in the enemy’s fie^t, large endligh to 
he called the great ship of Dieppe. ** When the Bn- 
glishmen/” sd^s the chraniotsr, ♦'perceived the French!' 
na^y to fef out of Brest haven, then the lord admiral 
was very joyous; then every man prepared accordiog 
to hii duty ; Ihe archers to ^ot, the gunners to looae. 


• ^iiU,SS& llslit»li«d,£7a Caioatswiui-sm 
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%Ms'iften of 'tb';!fi^t, Fem' 

OBfide Fith Ibin^ lM»ng iilcv 

siet in order, jthe iSngfishmen W|)ro&cbed tcF«r(li 
f’renchiften, which came fierccMforward, sdme leifiyiBg 
his anchor, sqme Fith hii foresJ^ only, to the 
advantage; and when they were in sight, they ahot 
htmce so terribly together that all the sea coast aonniM 
of it.” — “ The lord admiral made for the great ,pf 
JJieppe, and chased her still, *and she was also atfttefci#; 
by the Regent; while the Soveceign made with th0<' 
Cordelier, and l^d to thaf huge carradc stem t^ ^tem ^ 
but whether by the master's fault, or mishap byipeaoon, 
of th^moke, the Sovereign was cast at the ‘idern of the 
Cordelier, and with this advantage tlie Frenchmen 
ftltouted for joy.” .Knevett was at this* tim<5> rea^y to 
have boarded the great ship of Pieppe, but seeing,that 
the Sovereign had missed the Cordelier, he made fbr 
tiiat carrack and grappled it; and when the Frenchiisaw 
that they could not loosen themselves, they let 
anchor, and t>o with the strain the ships turned;; and 
the carrack was on the weather side, and the Regent on 
tlie iee side. The fight tJicn was very cruel, for the 
^chi.'i« of the English {)art, and t])e cross bows of the 
French part, did their uttermost;” but finally the English 
entered the carrack. In what manner the dreadful 
catastrhphc was caused is variously reported, anti never 
can be ascertained. One account says, that sir A^jihony 
Oughtred chased hard at the stern of die carrack, and 
bowged her in divers jdaecs, and set htf, on fire.*' 
Another, that a varlet gunner, when he saw tfliat the 
English had entered the ship, desiiemtely fired her 
powder.Both ships wrere presently in flames ; they 




*, P. Daniel's story (T. 7. p. 314.) i*. tl\e Cordolier vr&s set on fire 
bjf fire »ori.« thrown by an English vessel; that most of tiio men, When 
they saw' that it was iimiossible to exUriftnUh the flames„:>hrew.tlietn*etvOs 
into the sea, in liopcs nr RwimiHing to UK'uthe 
resolved to perish, and at a dear cost to I 
joigmi rawtral W^Ingiefet re, et I’accrocha sans jatnats\ 
dvabordaec, pile Jen deson misseau, qui itoif au-dessits 4u vent, se cwiwws- 
mquaal'AT^lots, lie adds, that the action vi&str«s~i^loneu,.v lor the French, 
arid that the English fo»t some ships. Campbell says, “ It seems this ac. 
cident struck both fleets witir auxazement, so that they separated without 
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w^e now so grappled, that it was impossible for them 
to separate, and both wefe consumed. The French, 
fear and harror struck, ded in all haste, some to Brest, 
some to the isles adjoi|)|g. The English, who were 
also “in mannerdismajfed,” sept out boats to save their 
countrymen in the Regent; but the fire was so great, 
thatjnonc durst approach; and except some few French- 
menTwho were picked up by the James of Hull (worthy 
fo be named for having thus distinguislied itself), all 
on board both ships ||jsrisheJ, — 91*0 in the French, 700 
in the English! * • 

This event is said to have bpen happy for the French 
navy, for dlherwise “they would have been better as¬ 
sailed of the Englishmen, who were so amazed at this 
chanq^ tlmt tht?y followed them not." The English fleet 
lay that night in tlie bay t where the action was fought. 
The lord admiral called his captains togetlier, and ex¬ 
horted them not to bo abashed by this chance of war; 
it aiaSfjthe worse fortune, he said, tlwt could happen to 
them, and they must no%v study to be revejiged. So, 
as the enemy had dispersed, they resolved to scour the 
coasts of Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy ; many 
ships they took, and such as they could not carry away 
they set on fire, to a gi-eat number, small and great, ami 
thus they kept tlie sea.’\t 

♦It was because of the loss of the llegent tliat Henry 
is sairf. to have advised “ a great ship to be made, such 
as was never before seen i|' England," and which is 
well kno\«s, in our naval history by the name of Henry 
Grace? dc Dieu, or the Great Harry. The Grace de 
Dieu was (as has been seen) a name of eatiier date; 
and tliere is rcitson to suppose, that when the ship which 
bore it became, through ^e and dccyy, unfit for service, 
a successor was builttfo which the name was transferred; 


ftghtutp. eslch cl.nming the victory, to whirh probably neither bad a very 
jforifl title ” 

• Tla’l, D”’*. Holinslied, '>73 Campbell, St)'!. 

t U ii! variottBly called by the chroniclers llretayne Ray, Bartram atid 
I’.prtrain 
4 Hall, 53l>. 
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and it was long the custom to transmit it as it w^re 
lineally and hereditably to t^ie principal of the king’s 
ships.* I'here are many ancient representatiwns t;, more 
or less authentic, of the Great,^|i^rry : its cost is said to 
have been nearly 3 l,OOC>i; and It appears that 400 men 
were employed during four whole tlays in working the 
ship from Erith, where it was built, into Barking creek^ 
a circumstance which the historian of modern archi¬ 
tecture observes, proves very sufficiently the inexpertf 
ness of the navigators, or the Ttnwifcldincss of the 
vessel; not improbably both.” 

Meantime it had been^delermined that the king him¬ 
self in person, with an army royai, should iifvade what 
was called his realm of France,” with fire and sworrl. 
The archbishop of Canterbury, who in his offke lord 
chancellor opened the session, began his speech with the 
text, Justice and mercy have kissed each other;’’ he 
said, that in proclaiming war with an enemy, we ought 
fir‘*t to examine the justness of the quarrel, arjJL the 
i’ltention of the proclaimer ; and he observed, that in 
those who took the field and hoped for victory, it was 
ab«iidutc‘ly necessary tliat they should walk in tSje ways 
of til;' Ford, and on him alone place their dependence ; 
that every one should keep to the post he was ordered 
to, and that each should be contented with his pay, and 
abstain from all plunder, l}; 'Vl^hrn the king’s det«r- 
iniuation was made known, “ no man,” says chro¬ 
nicler^, can doubt, but that preparation was made of 
harness, weapons, artillery, banners, and all c'htir things 
necessary for such an enterprise.” Jiut neither* were 
preparations for defence neglected. I’lie common* 
represented that the land of Bretagne and the haven of 

* 

• C/tarnof'k, li. 1'7. 

f “ \V< may learn from these,” says CharnS5ok (ii. 28 ), ” the derivation 
of many terms preserved even to the present hour, thoi'TiIi the«|)arts eon- 
stmant to those on which the names were hi st hestowed have Ioiik since 
liccoine so inatennUy altered in their foun, that without IIj*s, oh some 
similar rlue. we nnj.jitybe at a loss to trace the true cause of its first aj# 
plication. Among thi^e we may numUer the louiul top, the yard .irm, 
and, rude as its form is intiie painted record, aod also pttfhape in the on- 
ginal Itself, the forecastle.” 

j Pari. Hist. 1 . 47y. % Hall, •'535. 
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Brest lay sliraight opposite the south coast of Corn* 
wall; that the French an& Bretops, by reason of their 
fishing upen that coast^ knew every haven there, and 
creek and landing-pl^X as well as any of the kinga 
subjects; and that seeihg the ifsid county was threescore 
miles and ten in length, and the substance thereof 
little more than six miles in breadth from the southern 
to the northern sea," they knew that no great number 
of people could speedily be collected to oppose them at 
their landing, asid that at many of the landing-places 
there was neither pile, blockhouse, nor bulwark, — con- 
aideraSons which gave the eiifiny audacity, comfort, 
and courage to arrive and laud there." The justices 
and sheriffs of the county were therefore required to visit 
tlie c^astdrom^Plymouth to the Land’s End; and when 
this was done, every mayor and constable was ordered 
to see that the inhabitants repaired witli proper instru¬ 
ments to tlie places appointed, and there made good and 
substantial bulwarks, brays, walls, ditches, and all other 
fortifications needful, The^same precautions were to be 
taken to the eastward, wherever the local authorities 
should deem them necessary. Such works might be made 
upon any man's ground, of what estate or degree soever, 
and stones, turf, and heath taken for the purpose, with¬ 
out any compensation.* 

■Such precautions were not uncallerl for. The French 
king, rafter the last disastrous action, had sent for the 
most eyperienced • of his nfwal commanders from the 
Mediterranean. The English say that he was a knight 
of Khoiles, and call him Prior John; he was a Gascon 
gentleman+, Pierre Jean la Bidoulx by name. He 
bought with him four galleys of force, with divers foists 
and row-galleys, so well grditianced and trimmed that the 
like had not been see*" in these parts before his coming." 
The greatr»iavy which the French had prepared, and 
which ^vas so well furnished in all things, that no doubt 
It was a w’onder to see," was lying in Brest harbour, 

• 4 Tlj'ti, VIIV s. 1 

t t'aiitaiii 1^'cpent, Du Bollny c^Us him ; Pregent, the editor of theme* 
muirs luguilying, in the use of ttUMie tunes, Pierre JeatK 
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ready to join him on his arrival, when the English 
fleet of ships royal^ and others meet for war, to the 
number of forty-two, besides b^lengers, sailed in March 
from Portsmouth, under the <wd admiral sir Edward 
Howard. He made straight for the coast of Bretagne, 
came into Bertram Bay, and there anchored in sight of 
the French fleet, which wisely kept itself close in Brest 
harbour. The English, with that confidence in their 
own courage which they had always possessed, anil 
which the event has seldom failed A) jtfJtify, determined 
to attack them there ; and so in good order of battle 
they sailed forward." But in this instance they ven¬ 
tured rashly, not being acquainted as they ought to 
have been with the navigation ; and at die first entry 
one of the ships, whereof Arthur Plant^enet was cap¬ 
tain, struck on a hidden rock, and burst in sunder.” 
Upon this all the others stayed, to their own great dis¬ 
pleasure, and not to the little joy of the Frenchmen, 
vho shot at them without doing any barm. Ho the 
English captains, perceiving that the haven was danger¬ 
ous to enter without an expert pilot, returned to their 
harborough in Bertram Bay.” The enemy, not doubt¬ 
ing Uiat it was the intention of the English to attack 
them, moored their ships as near to the castle as they 
could, and erected bulwarks on the land, on every side, 
to shoot ad" their assailants. There were lying in the 
harbour four and twenty great hulks, which had come 
thither to load with salt. ' These they ^“^set ip a row,” 
meaning, when the attack should be made, use them 
as fire-ships, and let them drive with the stream against 
the invading fleet. “ The lord admiral,*’ says Hall, 
perceiving the navy of France to be thus in fear, and 
n(»1 willing nor tlaring to come abroad, hua to lie as 
pri soners in a dungeon, wrote ,^o the king to come 
thiiner in person, and havg the honour ^f so; high an 
enterprise ; wliich writing the king^s couned lathing 
allowed, for putting the king in jeopardy upon the 
chance of tlte sea : wherefore they wrote sbarply to him, 
to accomplish that which appertained to his duty; and 
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this caused him to take coijjrage and put things in ad¬ 
venture.^* * f, 

Sir Edwftrd Howard Medetl no such excitement. The 
very fact of his invitinflme king to take part in such an 
adventure is proof sufficient* that his own courage 
amounted to rashness. Meantime Prior John, witii his 
galleys from the Mediterranean, arriifed on tlie coast; 
^d having learnt that the English fleet were so stationed 
as to prevent his junction with the^ Brest fleet, he 
entered Conquet^ay^drew his galleys to the shore, and 
set hjg basilisks and other ordnance at the mouth of 
the bay^ which was so bulwarkad on every side, that by 
water it was*not possible to be won.” From hence he 
sent out his small foists, upon every fair occasion, to 
annoy^thc^Eiiglish, in hope oi' provoking them to 
some rash enterprise. These were generally chased 
back to the bay, which the English vessels were too 
large to enter. At length the lord admiral manned 
some his boats, and they, with the most imminent 
hazard, took one of the besj. foists, the galleyri and 
bulwarks shooting upon them so freshly that it was a 
marvel hew they escap. 1," Sir Edward Howard bears 
a high character in the history of liis times, as an 
able statesman, a faithful counsellor, and a free speakt 
as well as a brave soldier and skilful seaman: but it is said 
to have been his maxim, that no sailor could be good 
for any thing, unless he were resolute to a flegree of 
madnessi^ To that degree Ihe king's letter had now 
excited hi^ and he is not the only man who has been 
driven to destruction by an undeserved or inU'mperate 
reproof. He held a council, in which it was concludcrl 
that lord Ferrers and sir Stephen Bull should land with 
an adequate force to attack the iand-Befences, while he 
entered the bay “ with row-barges and little galleys — 
tltus simaltanriusly to attack the enemy by sea and by 
land. ((JlutMhcre was a Sjfanish knight on board, who per- 
suade<l him that there w^as less risk in entering the bay 
than had beefi sup})Oscd; and Howard, in wiiose heart 
*' il.ill, iijfi. Holuiblied, 574. 
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the king’s words were ranMiijg^ caught eagerly at a pro¬ 
posal which assured ]jjini of an honourable death if he 
failed of eminently distinguishing himself, So he 
called to him William Fitz4|liara, William Cooke, 

John Colley, and sir Woistan Brown, as his chief and 
most trusty friends, and made them privy to his intent, 
which was to take .on himself the whole enterprise, with 
tlieir assistance. These, “ like men of high courage,” 
gladly assented; and so, on St. Mark's day, ^^he pu?April 
himself in a small row-barge, apjfsoinllng three other 25. 
small rowing-ships, and his own ship's boat, tmattend 
him, and therewith rowed suddenly into the bay,^where 
Prior John had moored his galleys fast to* the shore. 

So hot a fire was opened upon him, both from the 
galleys and llie bulwarks, that^ they wlfo shfttl^ have 
supported Imn were afraid: but he pushed forward, 
g'appled the pnm s galley, and boarded it, the Spaniard 
a’- ' ■f'Uteen Englishmen bravely following him. He 
is . ave driven the Freiicli out, and to has? been 
hi p-isw of that gallgy ; but the enemy rallied, 
wlicn they saw that he was unsupported. 'J'hey re- 
cjifea’fl it. AV^hotlu-r they cut ihe cable, or the En- 
gh.*' sailors themselv-j; lot it sliji, is uriecrtain ; but his 
ro\ -l)»)at fell off' when he would have ste]iped into it. 
Sixteen t)f the English and the Spaniard was slain ; 
and How ard himself, when ho saw that it w'as impossi¬ 
ble to escape, took the whisiie (the badge of his tfcgree) 
from his neck, aiul threw M into the sea, befor^ie him¬ 
self was borne overboard by the enemies’ 

# 

* Hall, /I'lf). Holin'ilu'd, -W. ('.unphell, i, rollinh’s Ferraffe (ojr 

Eficrton hrviiKfs’s cd ) i S.J. Flo was thus unlK’pjnly lost,” says A lister, 
“U'torc'lK' eniiUI lidvo notice that he liiwl hecti elected into (he society of the 
TOORi noble order of the U^irter ’i'lic king o( Saits, in a letter to king Henry 
V'ill .liemoana lus death in tliese wouls* ‘ And surely, dearest brother, we 
tliii'k more 10-.S IS to you of the late admiraL who tlweased to Ins great 
hoi. ur Ih.aii the .ulv’ant<i{;e might have been of winning all the french 
gdlijs; which vali.int knight and idhers that {lertshe^^had been better 
employed than on the enemies of Christian ndigion ’ ” 

Campbell begni'' Ins senes ot the Lives of the Admirals, wilh*sir Sdward 
Howard, It seems as if Henry repented the harshness with which he haa 
reprimanded him, and ni honourable amends had given him the order 
of the Oarter, The sharpness ot that reprimand “caused*hiiti," says Ho- 
linslicd, “to adventure things further than wnsdom would he should, to his 
utter undoing ami casting away; (Jod having ordainal the meaiia by hia 
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The Ferirers and other captains much were 
doknt, of this chance ; but there were some who re¬ 
marked thet the admiral had acted without counsel^ and 
«o iie h$d sped.’' Tht tffbct^ howev^j upon the spirits 
A. I), of the sailors was such, that the officers, upon the plea 
1.514.‘tjhai they had now no admiral in commission, deter¬ 
mined to do nothing further till they knew the king's 
pleasure; and accordingly they sailed for England. 
Vpon this the French came out of their harbour ; and 
Prior John dre'JT* for*^h his galleys and foists, made for 
the coast of Sussex with all his company, landed there, 
and fi^d some cottages : the gentry raised the country, 
and drove ^im to his ships. Henry is said to have 
been “ right sorry for the death of his admiral.” He 
appointed the' lord Thomas Howard to succeed him, 
telling him to revenge liis brother’s death. That lord 
immediately put to sea, and tlie enemy then thought it 
prudent to keep within their own ports. * Prior John 
was ten skilful a commander, either to give his adver¬ 
saries an opportunity, or to let one pass. Next year, 
when the seas were unguarded, he again crossed the 
channel to the Sussex coast, and landing in the night, 
at the then “ poor village called Brighthelmston, he took 
such poor goods as he found there,” and set lire to the 
place. But when the beacons were fired, and the people, 
by. the time it was day, began to collect, Prior John 
sound^'d his trumpet to call his men aboard. A hand¬ 
ful of a*ehers, who kept the watch, followed him to the 

sea, and ^5' at the galley-men from the shore ; and when 
'1 


wrovuli’nce, wtnch the Pagans implied (though wanting tlie light of grace) 
in the n^me t>l'destiny, by them co'itited inevitable A drstmv lamentable, 
ronsidenng the quality of the fit-ison, with the manner of his dying; 
wberem, although many vainly dnanitethat fortinU' led him to so mtserablc 
an aci'ident, yet il we wii* Uftupmir eonsiderations to (tod, we shall find 
that He hath reserved such'» prerogative over all things whirh he hath 
created, that to him or.iy belongeth the authority to dispose .ill things by the 
same powTO whet*, itli he hath cretfed them of nothing And yet the 
foolish world (deUiig in blind ignorance, but pretending a singular insight 
if nxatters of secreci) bliisbcth not to talk ot, or rather to essever, casualty, 
chaiiccmedley, imulortunes, and such like foolish imaginations; whereas, 
indeetl, the prosufenee of <>«! compasseth all things whatsoever, for no. 
thim^ f in be privilegi-d from the ainpleness ol the same,” — p. 57.). 

• lliill, adi. Ilolinshcd, S76. 
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the Prior wa<}ed to his foist, they followeil hiin.' 
tiie water, till they were driven back with pikes. He 
lost an eye in this aftair. The wound was^dai^erous ; , 
and looking upon his recoverjtws miraculous, he had his 
image made in wax, wi^i the English arrow in its face, 
and offered it as a memorial at the shrine of our Eady of 
Boulogne.* The lord admiral resented this expedition, 
hy sending sir John Wallop with a squadron to infest 
the coast of Normandy; where landing frequenlif, 
though with not more than 800 J 3 jen,«iie “ burnt ships 
and boats in the liarbours,” and destroyed more than 
twenty villages and tojvns, with great sladj^iter of 
the people/' One nation could not in thatsage reproach 
the other for this barbarous system of warfare, which 
inflicted so much misery upon individuals, w^hout con¬ 
tributing in the slightest degrel to bring the contest to 
an issue. 

In the land war which meantime was carried on 
under the king in i)erson, the English display^ their 
’asual courage, and that want of wisdom w'hicffVas too 
often felt in their councils. Terouanne was taken and 
burnt, and Tournay taken and retained,— a glorious but 
burchmsonie conquest, soon to be restored. Peace was 
made, and followed by a marriage, of whicli Henry's 
Low (.\>untiy allies spake truly when they spake shame¬ 
fully of it, — the marriage of the princess Mary,„ his 
sister, then in her eiglitccnth year, to Louis a 

feeble and diseased old^nan. While she waited at 
Dover till the weather should be favourable^j^iW her pas¬ 
sage, one of the fleet, a ship royal of 9^10 to«s, was 
driven ashore near Sandgate, and of 6’00 men scarcely 
tile half escaped, and the most part of these “sore hurt 
widi the wreck.” # And whem after Henry had “kissed 
ht r and cum mended her to God ^nd the fortune of the 
se -, and the governance of the French king,her hus¬ 
band/’ this fair lady had ^ taken her ship, w^th all her 
noble company, and sailed about a quarter of the wtty, 
the wind arose and scattered the squadrpn; some got 
* llaU,5fi9 Hohnbljpd, 602. 
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into Cakhi, some were driven to Flanders: lier ship 
was with great difficulty' brought to Boulognci and 
there^ at the entrance of the haven/with great jeopardy, 
the master ran it hard aground." * In less than three 
months, this unseemljA union^ was dissolved by the 
death of the French king; the widow lost no time in 
making a better choice for herself; and the kindness 
with which Henry received her after her clandestine 
nfearriage with the duke of Suffolk, was some reparation 
for having, in h4,lat| disposal of her, regarded notliing 
but state policy.f 

FraiK..s I. wislied to recover Tournay, and also to 
form a close *alliance with Henry. He proposed a con¬ 
ditional treaty to Wolsey, that his expecteil and unborn 
child, if it^proved a son, should he married to Henry's 
daughlltr Mary, then oihy two years old. The hoped 
contingency took place, the treaty w'as concluded, and 
one of the conditions was, that on the day of the mar¬ 
riage 'J’ournay should be given up to France upon 
’ payraeAi of (i00,()00 crowns of gold. But it was not 
1518. necessary to w^ait for the Japs^ of time, always so slow 
to expectant hope. "Wolsey obtained a pension from the 
French king, and it was agreed that Tournay slioiild 
1530. be given up before the close of tlic year. 'J'hen,” 
says Hall, began the captains and the soldiers to 
moujrn, — and many a young gentleman, and many a 
tall yeoman, wished that they had not spent tlieir time 
there."* ^Sir Kdward Belknap^, acting for the earl of 
Worceste;^ ^ho was commissioned to carry this part of 
the treaty into effect, refused to tlcliver up the city to 
the sieur de Chastillon, who was sent to take possession 
of it, unless he certified, by an indenture scaled with his 

u 

• Hall, .'jVO, On the day after herlnarnaffe, " .ill the Englishmen, except 
a few that were oflieers with said queen, wei e diHcharged, which was a 
great sorrow for them; fortiome had served her long m hoi«;ol pielerinent, 
and some thit had X..-v',cst homes left tlj|,‘ra tii hcrs e lier, and now they were 
without Bcrv^fe, which caused them to take thouglit, in so much, that 
souje diA.1 by the way ictumiiig, and sonic fell mad; but there was no 
remedy.’’ , , 

f “ No brother," says Mr Turner, “ could act more kindly than the king, 
on an event so trfing to his pnde, and so uiterceptive of his ftiture po. 

lltiCS." 
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seal of arms, that it was received Is a gift, ’and not 
rendered as a right to the kiilg of France.” The earl 
carried this punctilioul spirit further, when the French, 
having sent in the sealed indenture, approached witii 
colours flying: the city, he said, was neither yielded 
nor won, but delivered for confederation of marriage, 
and tlierefore they should not entei^ with banners dis¬ 
played. To this also the French angrily but in good 
policy conformed. The cession was not a popular mea^ 
sure in England. I'he people had bc^i proud of the 
conquest, and said, that the king was evil counselled 
to give away the city of Toumay, because th^f^main- 
tenance of a garrison there should have nourished and 
brought up men and younger brothers in feats of war, 
to the great strength and defence of the realm,” When 
the garrison returned to EnglaUtl, Henry sent jfor the 
yeomen of the guard, and, after many good words, 
granted them four-pence a day without attendance, ex¬ 
cept they were specially commanded yet we are toW 
that many a tall yeoman wdio lacked living, atJt^would 
not labour after their returii, fell to robbing, pilfering, 
shifting, and other extraordinary ujeansof maintenance, 
whereas before they were staid upbn a certainty of hope, 
so long as they had allowance from the king.* 

The pension assigned by the French king to Wolsey 
on this occasion was under the colourable pretext of an 
equivalent for his emoluments as administrator of the 
diocese of 'rouriiay. ^'Im cardinal has been -^barged 
with having liMteneil favourably to j»roposals^J|r the sale 
also of Calais to the French; the charge rests upon the 
single asseriion of an historian f who, for general fide¬ 
lity, is in no good repute, and who bore a particular 
ill will to ^Folsejr. According to his statement, the 
other ministers were sounded upon the subject, and 
W '>!<.ey, when he found them averse to it, found it dan¬ 
gerous to proceecl further*. The memb'fable meeting 
between the kings of England and France, on the FieM 

■* Hall,.W8 Htnmshrd, ajj Tumor, Moil.-list 1 .144, 

f rolydoro Virgil, ilume, iv. p. 15, 
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of the Cloth of (iold *, took place at this time: it was 
designed to confirm tlie friendship between the two 
klngSj and, by the generous fraiir;;nesB which was dis¬ 
played on 'both sides, seemed at the time not unlikely to 
have produced that effiict. But ill omens were remem¬ 
bered and applied, after the event had afforded appli¬ 
cation for them. On one of the days there was such a 
hideous storm of ivind and weather, that many con¬ 
jectured it did prognosticate trouble and hatred shortly 
after to follow.”,- ^ more impressive incident occurred 
when the interview with the emperor ensued. The 
Englis?/’had erected for this occasion a banquetting- 
house witiwn the walls of Calais, after a goodly 
device.” t The roof was painted to represent the sky, 
with s1;&r8, sun, moon, and clouds, and divers other 
thing!;' made above ov^'r men’s heads; and there were 
great images of great men of divers strange nations,” 
with escutcheons showing to what country they be¬ 
longed and scrolls declaring wliom they represented. 
'I’here* w(?ie lalso, as it were, many siiips under sail, 

■ *Therp is an anrientpicOimn Windsor Castle of TTenrv’s embarkation for 
th«B interview in the tirent Ilarrv S//r vior Clmmoek makes the (:r<*at Harry 
of the teininino Render) has fimnniists.wirli twoiouiid tops oncarh, exeeiit 
theshortest inizeii Hersailsand pendants are cifrloOi of Roldilaniasked. TJie 
loyal standard of lOtigiand is lljinp on eaeh of Ilje four (pjarters ol the fonv 
castle, and the staff ol <’ai'h standard is surrounded h> a fleur-de.hs Pen¬ 
nants are flyiiiR on the mast heads, and at eaeh quarter ol the ilerk is a 
etaiidanl ol St George’s Cross, tier fpi.iiters and sides, as also the lops, 
arc'lortifiett and decorated with h«vtter shields, oi tarpi-fs, ehargeil dif¬ 
ferently with the Cross of Kf Geoige azure, a Henr.dc-li.s or; party per 
pale argeiit and vert a union rose, and party per jiale argent and vert a 
ixirteullis t , alternately and repeated^. 'I'he king is standing on the mam 
deck, riehlWiJseBsed in a garment of cloth of gold, edgifl with ermine, the 
Sleeves enmsofi, and the j.iekct and brt*<>ohes the same; his round bonnet 
is coverf.? with a white leather, laid on the vipper side of tlic brim. On the 
front of the forecastle are depicted, Jiartj per pale argent and vert, within 
a circle of the Garter, the ann-s of P'rance and Hiiglaiid qnailcrly crowned, 
the sufijiorterx .i Imn and a dragon "i’he same arms are repeated on the 
stem. On each side of the rudilir is a port hole wdii a brass cannon, and 
on the side ot the mam deek are two poi t holes w th cannon, and thesame 
Mutnher under the forecastle.” — (^//nrnoc/r, i 4^2 
+ “ In such manner as, I ♦hink,” says IJuhnshed, “ was never seen, with 
sixteen principals made of gieat masts, tietwixt in cry m.ivf four and twenty 
foot, and all the o#i odes rbwen wuh hniinis and raovass Over it, and within 
round nliotit ‘he sides, were made, three seaftolds or lolls, one above another, 
f«w ineA and women to stand upon. Ami in the inulst of the said ban. 
quetting house uas set iijia great pillar of timber, made of eight great 
masts, bound together with iron bdnds, tor to hold them together, for 
it was an hundred and four and thirty foot of length, and cost six pounds 
thirteen shillings and four.pcnce to set it upright.” 
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and wind-mills going,” and platforms erected round 
about the groat cei)|ral pillar for the musiciatis, and 
for pageants to be played when the king of JSnglartd and 
the emperor should be at their banquet. But in the 
morning of the same day the wind began to rise, and 
at night blew off the canvass, and all the elements, with 
the stars, sun, moon, and clouds; and the wind blew 
out above 1000 torches and other lights of wax, that 
were prepared to give light to the banquet; and all the 
kings' seats that were made witha^rdSt riches, besides 
all other things, were all dashed and lost.” * IL'^he eyes 
of Henry VIII. and hi« ambitious favourite had been 
opened, they might have seen typified in such an 
edifice, and such a catastrophe, the instability and the 
issue of their own projects. 

When Wolsey had alienated the king from his French 
eonneciion, and was secretly negotiating an alliance with 
tlic emperor, it was part of Henry’s plans that they 
eh )uld jointly provide for the destruction,o^tllite^Prencli 
liavy,— a great and higlk enterprise,” the king thought 
tins, if it might suddenly be made against the French 
kirsg, and thus by wisdom and good policy be brought 
to jt assbut he difl not intend that it should pro¬ 
ceed otherwise than by their common assent t; and the 
emperor was not likely to employ any part of his forces 
in attempting an object in which his own interests trere 
80 much leps concerned than those of his ally. Bafore any 
open breach had appeared between England m/q France, 
the French capture<l a Spanish vessel, English 
I)ropeny on board, in the mouth of the Thames; a 
presupiptuous attemptate in his stream, which it was 
said the king took very displeasantly, and could in no 
wise be contcntwl therewitii, unless satisfaction were 
m ole to his honour to all parties, he being the more 
moved because the French bad before, <ki likfi manner, 
misordered themselves in his ports. The French woyld 


* Holinshcd,(!!i4, fWfi. 

t State Papers, pubtished under ^he authority of hU majesty’s cominig. 
aloncra, L 
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at that time willingly have avoided a war with England; 
they promised full restitution, with damages and interest; 
but when j^iich restitution had been awarded, after long 
suit in the French courts, and sentence given in favour 
of the demandants by due cosrse of law, the English 
ministers complained that the parties were ordered to quit 
France on pain of their lives, with this sentence alone 
and no money." They complained also that French 
Aen-of-war, as well as pirates, spoiled the king's sub¬ 
jects of their goOds sea, and cruelly handled them, 
and put^them in danger of their lives.* It was then 
neither war nor peace with France, — a state of things 
as favourablS for the freebooter as it was injurious to the 
peaceable merchant. Six ships, therefore, under CJhris- 
topher Cov/, aiT expert seaman, were sent to protect 
tlie king’s subjects against French, Scotch, and other 
rovers. A Scottish sea-rover, who seems to have been 
no unworthy successor of sir Andrew Itarton, was cap¬ 
tured, a long fight, by John Arundel, an esquire of 
(’ornwall, and presented to the king, and detained a 
long time prisoner in the Tower. A squadron of five 
f'hips was sent to Scotland, and entered the Forth, 
meaning to attack the vessels that lay in the havens 
tlierc. The Scotch ran them aground; tlie English 
followed in boats, landed, burnt the vessels, and car¬ 
ried* off some prisoners, whom they brought to London. 

A, n. Charfes V. was, at this time, about to remove from 

15i!Si. liis domf'yons in the Low Coantries to Spain ; he pro¬ 
posed to rliuke England in his way, and keep Easter 
there; and therefore applied to Henry to put his navy in 
readiness for the defence of the narrow seas, and the 
security of his passage irom Calais to Dover, according 
to the treaty ; and also to ,scnd conveiiient ships for the 
transport of himself *and his train. The notice was 
very short: or*' reason whiejj, made it inconvenient was 
the anreadiness of the navy, not being victualled with 
fish meet for Lent,” which, it was said, could not be 

* HoVinwhed, 675-<)77. Hall, 629, 630 

+ State Papers, 36.42. 56. 59.61. 
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had;” another was, that if the emperor came at the 
time which he appoi|»ted, it was foreseen that he and 
the king would be enforced to labour in P^m Sunday 
week ; which was not convenient," said Wolsey, for 
princes, nor for meaner ^rsonages, but rather to be oc¬ 
cupied in prayer and contemplation." He thought the 
emperor's hasty movement was intended to accelerate 
the king’s declaration against France, which Henry was 
not bound to make till Charles should be in Englantf. 
Wolsey's reasons were approved, «ndWi.he visit was de¬ 
ferred for six weeks. The cardinal being less i^illed in 
nautical affairs than in the intrigues of diplomacy, had 
proposed that the Peter Pomegranate* an& the Mary 
Gonson should be despatched for the emperor ; hut the 
king was of opinion, that these jjjiips wer? tog great 
portage for those straits, and could not, by reason of 
their bigness, approach either to the one coast or to the 
other. The great galley t and two row-barges, he thought, 
W'^re liettcr fitted for the business, and sufficiem^i^ it.”J 
The earl of Surrey, thcn^iigh admiral of jBngland, put 
to sea, “with all the kings navy,” giving out that his 
only object was the safeguard of the emperor; but, 
ha. -og landed him in Spain, he made, according to his 


* nils phip was of 400 tons’ burden. Four years later, Wolsey wr:t 03 
thus eouoernmg this ship to sir Thomas More “ It is somewhat to my 
marvel that the king’s highness raaketh riitticulty for the lending o* the 
TcUt I’uinganict to the ambsissndor of Franre, ronsidering the manifold 
good deserts of the said ambussador, and the great profit and cammodity 
that shall arise unto Ins grace theij^y. It is not to he susperiM that she 
may be used against the king’s hif^ness in anv hostility, con^ering that 
tlie sureties shall he bound as well fur that point, as for h <1:’rodelivery at 
the year's end, aijd that there is more likeness of stricter conjuu^lon with 
France, than of any broach. And whereas your letter purportetn that the 
king may have 50() marks for the loan of the said besides the advan. 
tagu of Ii^s customs of his own sulijects: thereto it is to be considered, that 
the customs of the strangers amounteth far above the customs of his own 
subjects j for, for lOtW, mid by the Englishmen, the stranger p.ijcth 901'i, 
Besides this, I suppose ii the king hav^ for the loan of her, 00(1 marks, his 
grax: must, at his own cost and charge, new ngg, trim, and tackle her, 
wli. 'h. pcrcase, would siinnoimt the sum oJ*lhe said WO marks; whereas 
ttie ..iiiliassador oflereth to do tlie same at his own nroiicr onpenso.” — 
State Papers, 174. • * 

f In a report of this year’s date, the great galley is said tft lie#)f port¬ 
age 8(M) tons Charnock (ii. 108.) observes, that its name never occuire 
ill any other idace He had not seen Dr. Samp.son’s lettci (now printed in 
the State Paperr); and I suspci'l that the amount of tonnage in the rqiort, 
as he has stated it, must either have been miswritten or misread, 
t Holuished, 04,95. 37, 
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inetmctioiai^j for the coast of Bretagne; commatideid 
wiae^ masters and mariners ” to buoy the haven of Moif- 
laix, attd ogoored his whole fleet ih that baven the tw^’ 
ni^t»' All men were then commanded “ to bam^s,** 
and to advance their standard;^; and all soldiers fb 
flidr attendance to their captain ; fourteen falcons were 
landed^ and drawn forth by strength of men; and Surrey, 
at the head of about 7000 sol^erSy marched towards 
the town in good order of battle, with banners displayed. 
The alarm soo^. spread, and ^'the gentlemen of the 
country^ showed themselves pricking; but when they 
heard tne guns, they fled," saj{s the chronicler, as if 
they had n^er used war." Morlaix was five long miles 
from the landing place ; the inhabitants had closed their 
gates, anr’ “'laid ordnance where was most jeopardy;" 
and me contest was carried on by the archara on one 
side, and the arbalasters on the other; but the master 
gunner, Christopher Morrice, who had brought three 
falcon^^gainst one of the gates, and saw that it was 
well defended with haebusses, cried, “ Have at the 
wicket, and in the smoke of the guns let us enter 1" A 
well-aimed shot struck the lock, the wicket flew open, 
and through the smoke the assailants entered, put the de¬ 
fendants to flight, and opened the great gate for iheir 
companions. When the Bretons on the walls saw that 
the town was entered, they fled, each as he could. Sur¬ 
rey displayed his banner in th(f market-place, and called 
to him ijertain squires, wh(v:a, for their hardiness and 
noble couiage, he made knights. As the gentlemen 
suflfered the soldiers to do what they would, they 
fell to pillaging the chests and warebonses of the mer¬ 
chants, for the town was' very rich, and “ specially in 
lin«i cloth." When tb^ bad “ tjA^en their pleasure# 
of the town, and ladgn themselves with as much, for a 
trurii, or mori*, than they could hear away , the lord ad¬ 
miral, commanded the trumpets to blow, and all men to 
set fire to all parts of the town, the holy jdaces ex¬ 
cepted; the fair market-place,” says Hall, “was set 
on fire, and the suburbs burnt ardently." They were 
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then ordered to their standards; bui^t housed and vil. 
lages as they withdrew; lay that sight ashore, as if 
braving the enemy; and the next day, with honour (such 
honour as such an exploit may be thought tS deserve), 
^ey took to their ships, with little or no loss* They burnt 
some sixteen vessels in the haven; then proce^ed to 
St* Pol de Leon, anchored before it, and, when they at. 
tempted to land, found the Bretons too atrong for them, 
so that all they could do there was to bum one ship, 
200 tons and some smaller craft. Th|^whole fleet next 
sailed into Brest haven, where the boats landed, and set 
some houses on Are near the castle. This wastdial war 
Surrey continued for more than a fortnight,«till he was 
recalled to the Isle of Wight. The king commended 
him greatly for his pains and hardiness, and praised his 
e^edally fifty of them iHio abstained froifl pi!- 
«|^never went from the lord captain.”* 

. after the imperial visit, a Spanish fleet had 

,t|pived at Portsmouth : the force coijsisted of ^<000. 
, embarked in sixteen ships, well e(fuip{lfil, and 

^ months and a Half of wages.” Meantime 

French had not been remiss in their preparations : 
It was known from some prisoners, "whom the Rye-men 
had taken at die commencement of hostilities, that tliey 
had eighteen or nineteen ships ready to sail from Havre 
de Grace (then called the New Haven) and frqjn 
Dieppe, with the intention either of attacking Jersey, or 
Guernsey, or of landing 2C|D0 adventurers in Swtland, 
It was proposed that the opanish admiral, ^TJestano, 
should send some part of his fleet to sea, to form a func¬ 
tion with the English vice^dmiral, sir WilHam Fitz- 
william^and perform some great exploit upon the ex¬ 
pedition on its voyage northward. But the Spaniards 
were slow in their proceedings J and when Fitzwilliani, 
some two months afterwards, was ^out to make, an at¬ 
tempt against the enemy's fA'ce in Boulo^e, 

Buflered so greatly in a storm that few or none of the ^ips * 
could be refitted for any service that year^ either for 

* Hall, 6W. Hobnshcd, 678. 
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gaardin| the paslige, or annoying the French in thdr 
fi^ry. The first was an object of considerable mo. 
mentj inasmuph as an English nimy had taken the fidd 
from Ca^is; the other was deem^ se^ Wolsey being 
^ opinion, that to keep the Frenchmen from theb 
.iisbery was one of the greiitest annoyances and dis. 
^ettsures that could be done unto thern/^ Such was 
die temper in which war was carried on in that age; 
<^prbjects of extensive ambition were entertained, and 
yet petty misch^ef^ivas pursued widi as much eagerness 
as if it were to affect the issue of the contest. Gonson, 
therefore, (who was afterwards surveyor of the navy,) 
was ordered to take such small ships as could be found 
at Calais and the Cinque Ports, and with these, and 
such as,had escaped the storm, to guard the passage, 
and**‘impeach the fi^iiery/’ tiU a force should be pre¬ 
pared, “ for the tuition of the sea,” that winter.* 

A, D. In the following year, the senseless project of de- 
j‘523. stroying the haven at Calais was renewed; the French 
Bupp^r^j^fnat, if this were effected, they should ^sily 
take the town “ for fault df rescue.” The scheme was 
craftily designed and executed; they loaded an old ship 
of 400 tons “ with great Caen stone,” in the port of 
Dieppe, and brought her out with a foresail and no 
masts; so that, as she came before Calais, all who saw 
her supposed “she had been weather-driven, and had 
lost Jjer mast by tempest.” It was about ten at night 
wlienwhe came to the moi^^ of the harbour, as if mak¬ 
ing tMkiher for shelter; but she missed the channel, and 
turned to the sands towards Risebank, when the men 
on board, supposing that they were in ihe very channel, 
set her on fire, took to their boats, and so escap.-d by tlie 
shore. The people in Calais saw the fire, and we^e 
moved with comQgssidn for the supposed sufferers. 
When, the Jide fell, they perceived the ship consumed, 
and thip goodly Catn stores lying whole. They were 
‘ speedily removed into the town, and the lord deputy, and 
the other Iqf'ds in office at Calais, sent by their pursuivant 

* state Papers, 1 »S, ()9,100. —12. 21. 23. 
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a letter to the captain of Boulogne, a^iringhim to com¬ 
municate their than]^ to M. I^owyk, captain of Bi- 
eppe, for sending so fair a ship and so much goodly 
atone to Calais. The stone, they said, they had taken 
into the town, where it was of much use to ^em for the 
fortifications ; and, if the French would send more, they 
would gladly receive it at the same price.* 

At this time Albany, the regent of Scotland, who ha(^ 
gone to France to solicit men, money, and stores for the 
war against England, was preparing fg return with the 
reinforcements which he had obtained. Fituvilliam 
was therefore sent with a fleet- of thirty.six sail to 
watch the French coast, while one smaller squadron 
cruised in the western, and another in^ the northern 
seas. Impatient of inaction while he hoverfd die 
coast, Fitzwilliam and his captains determined U]()on 
a descent, tliat they might do some harm to Treport,” 
wliich was the seaport of the neighbouring town of Eu. 
T}:dr intention was perceived; the toi^n^gj|^f*i^.^d the 
beacons, aid came to thena in good time from all the 
fortresses in that quarter, and they erected bulwarks 
to defend the landing. Nevertheless the English per¬ 
sisted in their design: 700 men made for the shore in 
their boats ; and though the French ‘^^shot out ordnance, 
quarrels, and stones,” they made good their landing, 
stormed their bulwarks, and, crying “ St. George !*to 
the gates of Treport! ” pursued the fugitives. !]^rrice, 
the master-gunner, was neither so fortunate nor so well 
provided as he had been at Morlaix: he “^att^mpted 
to force an entrance by using a broken mast, which he 
found Jj^y the way, as a battering ram. Anthony Kni- 
vettand Francis Newdigate, with their men, ran witli it 
*to the gate ; hut the gate wa« so strong that it could 
not he broken, and “at every lodp lay a piece Oi ord¬ 
nance,” which was well p^ed, so that«^e assailants 
found it expedient to retreat. They set fife tio the 
suburbs, “ which was a fair street, and all was burnt.” 
While the flames were raging there, they Vade for the 

• Hall, 6S8. Holinshcd, 687. 
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haven; and hdag^anahle^ owing to the state the 
to bring out seven fair ships wh|ch were lying there/ 
they set them and reimbarked^ carrying off 

twenty.seven pieces of good cannon firom the bulwarks/ 
not without imminent hazardrpf losing tliose who were 
the last on shore ; nor “without some loss and damage of 
men both hurt and slain ; as it often happeneth/' says 
Holinshed, where those who are unadvisedly assailed 
are found not unprovided." The king, however, was 
“ singularly well''c(f3k tented with this vaUant acquittal of 
FitzwiJ.Uam and his company, as a thing much redound, 
ing to the honour of his grace iSnd the nation, with high 
reproach ai7d rebuke of his enemies ; ” and he directed 
that letters of thanks might be sent them; “by which 
they plight, td their cqmfort and for their courage, un¬ 
derstand how acceptable their good service was to him." 
Soon afterwards Fitzwilliam got sight of twelve French 
ships, aboard one of which was the archbishop of Glasgow, 
with persons of rank; he chased them into a French 
harbour ; two were lost, and^^Albany relanded his stores, 
and spread a report that the expedition was deferred till 
the spring. Deceived thereby^ the English admiral 
returned to his own port, and Albany then put to sea, and 
effected his passage safely.* 

The English were more alert in annoying the ene¬ 
my’s coast than in protecting their own. Six well- 
appoin^ed French ships met witli the Katharine galley 
oft*the ^ast; the galley was Ifhly of forty tons, and many 
of the creiie ashore: but the captain, “one John Mariner, 
so enefeuraged his men, that all fear was set aside; and 
ever as the Frenchmen approached they beat tjjem off 
with arrows and fighting, and still they continued from 
four in the morning till pine. By ‘that time she hkd 
spent her arrows witk shooting, and her bills with hew¬ 
ing, and her j’kes with keeping them off from coming 
aboarri ; ’and almost all the company were sore hurt, 
and the captain wounded to the death." Then, having no 
other remedy; they sought to escape; and captain Mark^ 

* II&l], 660. Holinshed, G87. Pinkerton, Z23. State Papers CSir T. More 
to W(riscy). 125. 
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ham, of the bark of Sandwich^ seeidi the chase, man. 
fuUy called his men out of Sandwich haven, and made, 
ip^itli a fair wind, to tlte assistance of the galljy. When 
the enemy left their pursuit, and prepared to attack him, 
he comforted his men, agd made the quarters of his 
ship defensible. “ The French set on fiercely, and their 
tops were higher than the top of the English ship. Out 
went the ordnance, quarrel, and darts of the French ; 

.tlie English shot fiercely again, and when the French* 
proffered to enter, beat them off wi«ii4<ll8." At length 
the enemy with a great gun beat down the top of the 
bark, and slew tliose who^manned it; lastly they struck 
down her mast. The conflict had now continued from 
ten of the dock till two. Markham strove then to 
regain the harbour, and ever yie English shat ajjrowa 
while they had any left." The enemy durst not enter, 
till the arrows were all spent, so that they came aboard 
all at once and entered her. No action was ever main¬ 
tained against greater odds; and the French, they 
carried the bark into Dieppt^ said they hadTfe'er bought 
prize so dearly ; it cost them twenty-seven in slain, and 
eighty sore hurt; the number of English who fell was 
twrer: ■v-three.* Soon afterwards four French ships 
diased the Rye fisher.hoats to the very shore, and were 
repulsed when they landed with intent to carry them 
off. Some English men of war came up as they were 
departing, and two of the enemy were captured.+* 

It was surprising, at m time when maritilie war a. d. 
was confined to predatory attacks upon the coast, that 
points of considerable importance should hav«P been 
lett without due means of defence. When Wolsey, 
on hi^return from the Continent, landed at Dover, 

“ he found it in fio little djporder,” he said, “ and 
for lack of reparation in marvellous decay, clearly un- 
furn^ued of timber, stone, ^board, and qf every other 
thing requisite ; greatly unpurveyed of victual/ an^ the 
poor soldiers far behind, and unpaid of their wages." 
Wolsey’s unstable politics had now changed; he repre- 

* HaU, 673. f Iix 674. X State rapcnt, 123. 
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seated Henry tbe wars between England and Fratioe 

had been in a manner the ruin of bo^ rea{|ihsand 
that the perpetual peace whjich by king’s high wisdom 
and providence was now to ensue^ would be to his 
eternal honour, glory, and |^enown, and to the repose, 
enriching, and tranquillity of his realm and his subjects 
for ever.” • The king was easily guided by a minister 
who had not yet been shaken in his favour, and war 
%as declared against the emperor as the first consequence, 
of a new allianoo. ii^th France. But this was a most 
unpopular measure; with the common people, because 
^“^the e'inperor's dominions ha^holpen them with com, 
and relieved them with grain,” whereas they could have 
little or none from France: with the merchants and 
clothiersiiibecaase all broadcloths, kerseys, and cottons f 
lay oil their hands, insomuch that when the clotliiers of 
Essex, Kent, Wiltshire, Suffolk, and other shires that 
used clothmaking, brought cloth into Blackwell Hall, in 
London, to be sold, as they were wont, few merchants or 
none boi%fli?any. When the clothiers lacked sale then 
they put from them their spinners, carders, tuckers, and 
such others that lived by clothworking, which caused 
the people greatly to murmur, especially in Suffolk; and 
if the duke of Norfolk had not wisely appeased them, 
no doubt but they had fallen to some riotous act. The 
king had seized upon all ships in the ports tliat belonged 
to an^, of the emperor's subjects; and this was much 
talked \jf by those who frequented the emperor’s do-’ 
minions', and they openly said that this intermption of 
commercial intercourse would lead to the great loss of 
the respective princes; ‘‘ but yet Englishmen were 
content to obey the king and his council.” EnglLh pro¬ 
perty was in like manner^seized in die Low Countries; 
and if this war w^s displeasant to many in England, 
surely k was as much, or more so, to the towns and 
people erf Flanders, BrabVnt, Holland, and Zeeland, 
'and especially to Antwerp and Bruges, where the marts 
were kept, a’jd where the resort of Englishmen was; 

• State Papers, 250. t What -were these ?, 
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f(H> tliey said diat their marts were imd{^e if the fengiislu 
m6n cama not there; and if there were no mart^ their 
BbipSj hoys^ and wagglbs might rest;, and all artificers, 
hosts, and brokers might sleep, and so the people should 
fall into misery/' * ^ 

The age was past in which war brought with it no 
other evils than those of its direct infliction; when bar* 
barous kings went to battle with as little reflection and 
as little foresight as they went to the chase, and theh* 
subjects followed them with as mutdoadacrity to the one 
as the other. It was now beginning to be felt what 
complicated interests we^ affected by public dfl^utes; 
and when some of those empty and rash advisers, who 
are often found in cabinets and councils, represented to 
Henry thgt he was strong enot^^h and fSch enough to 
make war upon any prince in Christendom, w^e no 
prince could hurt him by war or invasion, others more 
sagely set before him ^e extent of the emperor’s do* 
minion, who was lord of all Spain, JVaples, &URlinia, 
aiidso southward to Epuskai|(? ), and north*fliid^ard from 
Gravelines to Riga and Revel ; so that English mer¬ 
chants passing on those coasts were ever in danger." 
To liiis opinion the king, as a wise, well learned, and 
far-casting prince," gave ear, and, leaving the glory of 
war, he took mercy on his subjects." The lady Mar¬ 
garet, who ruled in the Netherlands, entreated hln^ to 
persevere in his godly mind and appetite of^eace; 
and however it might hap faU between him aifl Spain, 
yet to consider his ancient amity, and continue his good 
and gracious favour towards Flanders and thove Low 
Counties, which, of all folk living, loatheth war and to 
have any enmity with him and his people/' t A re¬ 
newal of friendly *intercour^ was soon eflected with 
tho}-e countries, both parties seeing their mutual interest 
so clearly; and how con^dently the ^eraings relied 
upon it was shown by an occurrence in the river Thames, 
such as was never heard of before or since. A French 
crayer of thirty tons lay at Margate, watehing to make 

* Ual4 644*.646. Holinshed, 735. f HaU,747. State Papers. S84 
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priae of iome Fielding that mi^ come dowafe^Jiver. 
A crater from Arnemulden^ which was to 

protect the^ahing-boats between (Sravelines and Ostebdj 
had come up to Gravesend to take in bread; and^ having 
Yictiudledjtmade to the seaward^ Espying the French vea. 
sdj which hove toward them under a sail, the 2Seelanders 
suspected mischief, and made themselves ready. There 
was little difference in the size of the vessels, the Zeelander 
fiieing twenty>eight tons, but a considerable disparity in the 
crew; the Fren(S^ Here thirty-eight in num^r, and the 
Zeelan(kronly twenty-four. When they came near enough 
to haU tiie French, the Frenchman, by way of reply, shot 
a piece of *ordnance, and with that laid the Fleming 
aboard: and there was sore fighting, for the Frenchmen 
had crossJbow#, and thcgFlemings had hand-guns.” The 
French, however, when they had sufficiently tried the 
enemy’s mettle, fell off, and would fain have been gone. 

That seeing,” says the chronicler, the Fleming 
whistlCc^and after the Frenchman made sail. Now, 
the windso strainabl^ east that the Frenchman 
could sail no whither but into the Thames, and so he 
did, and the Fleming followed, and before Gravesend 
the Fleming boarded the Frenchman, and there they 
fought again; but away again went the Frenchman, 
and the Fleming after with all his sails; and so far 
sailed the Frenchman, that he ran along the Tower- 
wharf fs though he would have riven his ship; the 
Flemin^set on, and entered «d(ie ship for any thing the 
Frenchman could do, and cried, I have taken the 
tliief!’* Sir Edmund Walsingham, lieutenant of the 
Tower, was on the wharf, and seeing them fight, called 
his men, and entered the ships, and took both the cap¬ 
tains and their men. TIip Fleming*boldly challenged 
his prize, for he said that open war was between France 
and Flanders, opd said, further, that the Frenchman was 
a pirat^. «The king’s counsd took up the matter, and 
made an end between them.”* 

* Hall, 748. ** TUis chance was much taSced of, that tvm ifhlM should 
■ail in chase from Margate to the Tower.wharf, because that, before time, 
fucb a like thing had never been heard.*' 
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royal meedng was appoi|^ted; to cdnfinn the 
new lei^ue between the kings of England and France; 
and though it was lesS magnifieent than that of the Cbth 
of Goldj there was^ on both sides^ a proud display and a 
profuse expentliture: 2400 beds^ and stabling for 2000 
horses were provided in (lalais, besides what the adjacent 
villages could contain. The two kings met between 
that place and Boulogne^ and went on^ hawking as they 
wentj to the latter town^ where both made their ofierirfg 
at the shrine of our Lady of BoitIliiiVCj to whom Louis 
XL bad done homage, and of whom, in like homage, 
his successors professecl^to hold the Boulonnoili, paying 
upon every succession a heart of fine gold, weighing 2000 
crowns.* Sumptuous apartments had been fitted up for 
the king of England: his retinue was lodged^every man 
according to his degree, the iJ^st but straitly fo^lack of 
room; but they were most hospitably entertained: '^the 
poultries, larders, spiceries, and cellars of wine were all 
open; and likewise hay and litter, an^ all otheiathings; 
ask and have, and no man durst take an;pW!k»dey, for the 
French king paid for all. * He caused also two gowns to 
be made of white velvet, pricked wjth gold and damask; 
and '.he capes and vests were of frets of whipped gold 
of damask, very richthese he sent to Henry, request¬ 
ing him to choose one, and wear it for his sake: “ so ^ 
that day the two kings were both in one suit.” I^hen 
the visit was returned, and tlie kings were si^uted as 
they entered Calais, vifeat out of the towi^ and the 
castle, and what out of Risebank, and the ships in the^ 
haven, the Frenchmen said they never heard such a 
shot. And when they were entered the mill gate, all 
the soldiers of the town stood on the one side, apparelled 
in red * and blue • and on die other side of the streets 
stood all the serving-men of*Eng|and, in coats of French 
tawhy, witli their lords’ and masters’ devices embroi¬ 
dered, and every man a ^arlct cap ancTa wlyte feather, 
which made a goodly show. There were^ lodged In 
Calais that night, besides the town-dweUers, 8000 per- 
* St. JuUen, M61anges Hictorialles, p. 670. 
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sons 4t tb€ least/* tVhether the guests were as straitly 
lodged as at Boulogne or not, they must have been quite 
as closely packed. '' If the French king," says Hall, 
'' made good cheer to the, king of Eng^nd and his train^ 
1 assure you he and his train were requited."* The 
concluding scene was near Samfyngfeld; the two kings 
alighted on a fair green place, where was a table set, 
and there the Englishmen served the Frenchmen with 
wine, hippocras, fruit, and spice abundantly.” When 
Henry and F^an(J?j^,“ had communed a little, they 
mounted on their horses, and at the very entering of 
the Freiiin ground, they took hands, and with princely 
countenance, Joving behaviour, and hearty words, each 
embraced the other, and so then departed.” t 

The peacjglastrd several years,which wererendered more 
eventful to England by the changes in religion, and the 
king's capricious cruelty, than any foreign war could have 
made them. At length Henry began to apprehend that 
the popf> would sq^ceed in forming a strong confederacy 
for the pdtpBB^; jf reducing this country to the obedience 
of the church of Rome. In his own person, therefore, 
he took ** very laborious and painful journeys toward the 
sea-coastand caused all those places where a landing 
^ could be conveniently effected to be well surveyed and 
1540 . fortified; and ordered the earl of Southampton, then lord 


* ‘*.The king's officers of England had made preparation in cveiy place, 
BO that the Frcnchinen were served with such multitude nt divers hshes, 
this Fridajvand Saturday, that tlie masters of the French king’s household 
much wondced at the jirovisions. So likewise on the Sunday they had all 
manner of fresh, fowl, spice, venison, Iwh of fallow and red deer, and as 
Tor wine they lacked none, so that well was the Englishman that might well 
entertain the Frenchman. The lords of France never fetched their viands. 


but they wtre sent to them; and oftentimes their proportion of victual was 
so abundant, that they refused a great part thereof ... The Sunday at night 
the French king supped with tlie king of England The I-'rench king was 
served three courses, and his meat dressed alter the French faahio> , and 
the king of England had like courses after the English fashion; the first 
course of every king was forty dishes, the second sikty, the third seventy, 
which were costly and pleasant,*’—/fn/f, 793. 

t Hall, 71)0—79+ “ While tH« king of England was in the French king’s 
dominion, hathad the upper hand>nd likewise had the French king in his 
dominion; and as tW" French king paif-; all the Enghahmeii's charges at 
Boulogne^ so dtd the king of England at Calais, so that every thing was re> 
coi.ipeti6ed; saving that the king of England gave to the French king 
divers precious jewels and great horses, and to his nobles great pl^enty erf 
plate, for the which J could never hear that he gave the king of England 
any other thing but the white gown, as you ha*e heard j but ^ the lords of 
the king’s council he gave certain plate and chains.^ 
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admiral, " to prepare in readinest^hips for^he sea, to 
Idf great coat and charges." * At me same time the old > 
statutes against expl>rtihg goods of any hind, and im¬ 
porting urine and woad in any but English lfi>ttoin6, were 
confirmed, the preamble complaining that the navy and 
multitude of ships had b^mof late marvellously impiured; 
the people who had their living thereby were minished 
and impoverished ; and the towns, villages, and inhabit¬ 
ations adjoining the coasts utterly fallen in ruint aBd 
decay.:^ These acts had from timOisiMtime been relaxed, 
as the immediate interest of the merchants prevailed over 
the permanent good of fite state. But the nAessity of 
maintaining an efficient naval force was wdl understood, 
and nothing was deemed unimportant which affected its 
efficiency. The inhabitants of Bridporf?>repi^sented that 
the greater part of the cable ropes and other taclflii^ for 
the navy, and for most other ships, had been made in 
their town, and the king and his subjects right well 
8e»^ved; but that, of late, evil disposed perionsjdor their 
private lucre, had removed from the tcflflr ifito the ad¬ 
joining country, and things had there by these persons 
been sliglitly and deceivably made, to the injury of the 
bu)ri.r, and enhancement of the price, and the ruin of 
that town, unless speedy remedy were provided. The 
relief for which the petitioners applied was granted : it ^ 
was enacted that no hemp grown within four miles of 
that town should be sold any where but in tha^ market, 
on pain of forfeiture; nir any cordage or o<Sier tackle 
made of hemp be manufactured within the same dis'«» 
tance.§ An act was pas^d for amending and maintain¬ 
ing the ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, Teignmoulh, 
Falrilouth, and Fowey; which, it was said, had been, in 

* Hall, 828. * » t 32 Hen. a c. 14. 

t The emiMTor’s ambassador represented that this act *‘for the provo- 
cati’^n jf strangers to ship in English bottoms, tended greatly to the 
detriment of the Low Countries, and was, not wi^out cause, very dis- 
uleasaiitiy taken there. The actfWie said, had Rue#a meaning in It, as it 
had been all one to have prohibited by express words tWht ijo stranger 
should lade in any other but English bottoms, and to make it in such%ort 
as it is; for the alleviation, he said, of the custom causeth all men to have 
such regard to tnoir own gain and lucre, that none buh fools will ship in any 
other.” — Sfate Fapers, to8—676. 

^ 21 Hen. 8. c. 12. 
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tuneis past* the priiiNpal and most commodious havens 
within this realm fcr ships resorting from all places of 
the world; as"well in peril of stormS as otherwise: for; 
hitherto, all Vessels under the portage of 800 tons might 
enter them at low water, and there lie in surety what 
wind or tempest soever did blow; and in time of war 
these ports had been the greatest fortification and defence 
of that part of the realm, and the special preservation 
ojPthe greater part of the navy. But of late the stream- 
works from the tiiiiSBe>mes had so choked these ports that 
vessels of 100 trnis could scarcely enter at half flood. 
Regulatiofjis were made for the, miners to prevent such 
evil in future, and enforced by penalties which were 
doubled t when it was found that they were not ob¬ 
served. r 

For ^t>me time, things'" continued in an uneasy state 
between England and France: “ there was neither per¬ 
fect peace nor open war, but ships were taken on both 
sides, ar d merchents robbedafter a while the mer¬ 
chants’ gooStP^^e mutually seized, and the ambassadors 
of both realms detained: " they were soon set at 
liberty, but yet the merchants were robbed, and no war 
proclaimed.” X Meantime Henry was negotiating aleague 
offensive and defensive with the emperor. War was 
A. n. then declared. Vengeance was taken upon Scotland by 
one of those barbarous invasions, the object of which 
was to l^,ir waste an enemy's country, and inflict upon 
it all the <^il that could be dine by sea and by land; 
* .end Henry, attending more to what was then deemed 
purely Es^lish interests, than to aid the general purposes 
of the confederacy, sent an army under the duke of Nor¬ 
folk against Montreuil, and another under the dukl of 
Suffolk against Boulogne. The lower town was abandoned 
by the inhabitants; th^ tower, called the'‘Old Man,” 
which served as a beacon for those who were to enter the 
haven, was surrendered, and tSe upper town had been 
vi^rously attacked and bravely defended for some days, 
when Henry came to take the command of the siege in 

t37HeD.8.c.S5. tHaU,857. 


* 23 Hen. 8. c.8. 
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person. Not many years had elaps^ since he*had visited 
Boulogne as the friend and guest fnd sworn confederate 
of the still reigningking of France^ and made his offering 
at our Lady’s altar: the steeple of our Lad/’s chiurch was 
now battered down by his artillery, ** and the town so 
beaten with shot out ol the camp, and from the mount 
and trench by the mortar pieces, that very few houses 
were left whole therein.” It was defended with great 
courage. A party of 200 men, guided by a priest 
could speak English, attempted t^^^iRter the place ; and 
the daring enterprise was so well conducted, that they 
passed by the scouts ayd then the watch ; aifd though 
they were discovered bkbre they had all passed over the 
trench, more than half succeeded in getting in. Small 
as tills succour was, it encouraged the inhabitants; but 
contrary winds frustrated an attempt made to fhrow in 
supplies by sea, and the lord high admiral arrived to 
assist in the siege with his fleet from the coast of Scot¬ 
land, which he had ravaged. The adpiiral wasnsir John 
Dudley, tlien viscount Lwle, afterwardfl!!Ore and worse 
known in history as duke of Northumberland. He was 
a brave seaman, and is said to have boarded the admiral 
off *^luys, in some action, of which nothing further has 
been recorded, fighting her ship to ship." When 
part of the castle had been blown up, and such breaches^ 
made as were deemed practicable, he solicited and ob¬ 
tained permission to make the assault with his §eamen *: 
it was resisted as gallan% as it was made; ?and, after 
considerable loss, Henry called off his men. But^olP"^ 
the part of the besieged, Philippe Corse, by whom the 

* character of our seamen was then what it is now.. They arc thus 
descRoed in Christopher Ockland’s poem, which was ordered to be taught 
in all grammar and schools ; •— , 

Proximus invigiiat nmris pudielus heros, 

Nsutarum, veniens peiago, comiumte catervA. 

Kauts, hominum genus impavimim, teraeranus ct audax, 

Uuus mare fluctiragiim rehementi turbinemotum/ 

Quaudo vadis tremulaJIsvrtes everrit ab lAia, 

Nonnunquam gelidft pavidos fnrnudine rcddit. * • 

Non quicquid terrere potest tier saxa, per ignes; ' 

Per niaru, iH*r terras, non ulla pericula terrent 
Istis prsfcctus peiagi gaudebat alumnis, • 

Seque putat rursum tali duce nauta beatum." 

Anglorum Prcelia. 
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defence w&s condncft^d, fell.. Mar^chal du Bi^z, when 
he threw himself tito Montreuil^ had appointed his 
son-in-law Vervin to the command at Bottlognej a yoting 
man, who seWis to have relied upon Philippe Corse §ot 
the performance of a duty to which be found himself 
mi^qual; and, having been deprived of that support, 
he thought further resistance hopeless. Accordingly, he 
proposed to capitulate, on condition of marching out 
wftfa bag and baggage. It is said, that the burgesses 
protested against surrender, and that the mayor, 
representing to him how the breach was well repaired, and 
the placeSbundandy provided with food and military 
stores, undertook to defend it with the citizens alone, 
if he and the garrison were afraid, and thought proper 
to retire, yervin, nevertheless, signed the capitulation. 
Before hostages had been exchanged, a storm arose, which 
inundated part of the English camp, threw down their 
tents, and ruined great part of their works. The mayor 
then renewed his.i remonstrances, and urged the com¬ 
mander to*" pMfiit by this unexpected advantage ; but 
Vervin replied, that his word'was given to the king of 
England, and he could not with honour break the en¬ 
gagement that had been made. The point of honour 
was not admitted in his excuse by the French couit, 
and, by sentence of a court martial, he suifered death.* 
It was Henry’s intention that Boulogne should be 
annexed, to the English pale: the town, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to the: custom of that age/tovas cleared of its inhabi- 
'^Uants, the old and sick excepted, who were not able to 
depart. The women and children were nearly 2000, the 
soldiers about 2400; the whole number of those who 
went out with heavy hearts, some 6000. Sufibik took? pos¬ 
session ; and on the morrow the king, “ having the 
sword borne naked befpre him by marquis Dorset, like 
a noble and valiant conqueror, rode into Boulogne, and 
the trumpeters standing on Vhe walls sounded their 
trumpets at die time of his entering, to the great com¬ 
fort of all the king’s true subjects the same beholding.” 

pfere Daniel, vii. 898. Hall, 8S1. Hohnshed, 838—840. 
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After surreymg the town, he jn'dered Our liady's 
church to be pulled doWn, and m mount thrown up 
upon its site, for th# better defence of the place; then, 
having appointed Dudley to be his deputy? he returned 
to England, with a precipitancy that gave the French 
some colour for imputing it to a sense of danger. 
Norfolk, indeed, had expressed an anxious wish that the 
king were safe in his own kingdom, or at least at Calais. 
He was received, however, by the English as a ccte- 
queror. The conquest which made was re¬ 

garded with great exultation and joy by the nation, in 
whatever light it may^ave been considered^y states¬ 
men * : but the emperor, meantime, had pursued his own 
interests, without regard to those of his ally, and had 
made peace with France, which was «thu% enabled to 
direct its immediate efforts the recovery %f Bou¬ 
logne, before the breaches were repaired or the trenches 
levelled. The siege of Montreuil was of necessity raised: 
nf^sr as that place is to the coast, the^rmy befoae it had 
suffered greatly for want of such ht^l^eful refresh¬ 
ment as tliose were storeef with that lay before Boulogne, 
having the seas open, and all things at pleasure brought 
until them forth of England.” They were, indeed, so 
weakened by death and sickness, that, if the dauphin had 
made better speed, their retreat was likely to have been 
most disastrous. But timely foresight had heen^sed, 
and reinforcements sent to cover this necessag^ though 
humiliating movement, mp that it was effected without 
loss. Norfolk, however, did not venture to mak9 * 
stand at Boulogne: he added 500 men to the^arrison, 
thereby increasing the number to 3300, besides the 
pioJ^bers. The place was abundantly provided ; he left 
14,000/. in mon<!y ; and, having retreated to Calais, he 
und the other members oi^ the«council associated with 

* Dr. Nott hfls justly observe^that Boulogne “gras ofimportance not 
only as it would contribute to thedcfence of the JE^glish possessions aroui^d 
Guisnes and Calais; but as it would protect the English coast ttself fwnn 
insult. Our fleets at that period were not always able to cope with those 
ot France alone , or to preserve the conununication^pen b^ween Dover 
and Calais. Henry, therefore, justly deemed it a jioint ot no trivial import to 
obtain possession of Boulogne .’’—of Surrey and Wyatt, voLi p. Ixv. 
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him, amohg whoxn^were Su£Polk, Russd, and 
Oardenar, wrote to ^le king, explaining the reasons u{k»i 
which they had thui^ proceeded. ^ 

This desj^atch called forth an ai^y answer from 
Henry to his right trusty and right-entirely well-be-' 
loved cousins; “ for as there was none,” he said, “ more 
willing to take in good part the good doings and pro. 
bahle grounds of his counsellors for excuse, though 
sometimes they failed in executing his command, yet 
there was none thae^ore hardly could bear bolstering 
and unapparent reasons, especially when they incu}. 
cated a mgned necessity, to cloak and maintain their 
faulte. He Tould not but marvel that men of such 
experience would think a town so sore ruinate, as all 
men’s eyes^might perceive, might be in five or six days 
so repaired, that it was able to resist a main power of 
France! What, after this fond and sudden departure, 
was there to hinder the enemy from taking all the stores 
left in fiasse Boulogne, being the great mass, and all his 
ordnance alscf^* And to their assertion, that, if they 
had remained there they should hav« consumed provi¬ 
sion faster than it could be sent to them, “ we here," said 
the king, knowing best the order in which affairs are 
put, and you there not being yet advertised of it, do think 
it as possible for us to have vicfualled you, as you 
think the same impossible, and that, if yoti had bidden 
it, you s^iould have well seen the proof, which at length 
trieth all.” Another reason aKeged by them was, that 
.^-.trxiUny of those who served before Montreuil had burnt 
their tents for want of carriages; for which cause, and 
for want of huts and straw, they could not lie in camp 
without great destruction of people,... '^ we think, vefdy," 
said the king, that men of courage, abd willing to serve 
in such a case of ncces^ty, would not have had so great 
respect to their own persons, as to the service of the 
king their master. For how *fcan the Frenchmen keep 
th'eir camp, their victuals and forage being so far devas¬ 
tated round about, and the way so ill to carry, and 
their provisions scantily yet well ordered for them, the 
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time of year also well eonsidered, ^hen yoif excuse 
yourselves that you cannot fie so niglla good town, and' 
such a village as Basste Boulogne is|»eing in yoUr aid, 
with the haven for your victual, so comihodious to 
come to you ? He bade them, therefore, seek no 
more indirect excuses to dloak their ill favoured retreat, 
hut rather study to see his honour reduhbed, which 
therein had been somewhat touched.” • 

Some part of the reproach which Henry thus un-* 
sparingly addressed to those whoroj^rhe had left behind 
him in France he might have taken to himself. After his 
ostentatious entrance into^oulogu^ he ought no’l^to have 
hurried to England wliilc that place was in such a state f 
that it seemed as if lie were leaving it to be re-entered 
by the enemy. On the dauphin’s arrival at Marquise, he 
was informed by a spy from the towm, that Hi the 
stores were in the Basse Villa, that none of the breaches 
had been repaired, that the place was as open as a vil- 
lagr^ that he had only to enter it, and^the uppea town 
bung wholly unprovided, would in a few^ys be at his 
inerey. Montluc (*the liveliest old soldier that ever 
wrote the hivStory of his own campaigns), w'ho had just 
received his commission as maitrc-de-camp, was one of 
the persons who went to ascertain how far the report of 
this espial might be tnlstcd. He found the camjp and the 
artillery just as Henry had left them, and every thin^ in 
such a state, that the French general determined^upon a 
camisado the following night. Norfolk, and the other 
members of the council had given their opinion tbuSi 
the town, fortified as it then was, might resist th* power 
of France for that winter; though they acknowledged 
that jfo works which they could during that time con¬ 
struct could prevcift the enemy, if he came in strength, 
from burning the base town, and ships in the har- 
boui, nor from erecting a bastion whidi should coin- 


* Nott’8 Surrey and Wj'-att, i. Ai^jp. pp. xlviii —Iv. 
t “ Thesame town,” Uulinshed hays, “ then weak, Gott knoweth, on 

all side^, throuf-h battery and minings, which, by theAing’a power, had 
liecn made to bring it into hi« subjection, and tlie trenches not cast down,' 
nor the ordnance mounted.” T. 
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mand l3ie entrancej They seem not to have considered, 
that if thte storesUwere talcen die upper town must 
fall. The volunteevlfs for this enterprise set off in the 
night, wearing their shirts over their armour. They 
entered at three breaches bravely; but M. de Tais, 
by whom the information upon which the attempt was 
concerted had been obtained and verified, was wounded 
at this time, and compelled to withdraw. Montluc 
hiade his way into the town, through a fourth, without 
resistance, and anm^ed himself, as he says, by attacking 
three or four houses which were full of Englishmen, 
whom judged to be pioneers, because they were 
mostly without arms, but of whom, nevertheless, more 
than 200 were killed. The adventurers thought them¬ 
selves in snfe jTossession^of the place: they found there 
all theStoreof provisions, with wine in abundance; and 
they began to pillage, and to revel upon the good clieer of 
which they made prize. The lord deputy Dudley had 
left siroThonias I’oynings in command, an able and ex¬ 
perienced offftbr, whose mea/^ures upon the first alarm 
were taken as promptly as judiciously. He occupied 
most of the breaches through which the enemy had en¬ 
tered, and attacked them in the town, when thus cut off 
from succour and from retreat. More than 800 were lost, 
besides prisoners. Montluc behaved, as he always t? ul, with 
consummate courage, and that presence of mind, with¬ 
out wh^oh courage itself is unavailing.* It was chiefly 
to his exertions that those who escaped were indebted 
their preservation. He made his way back to the 

*• lie sayF, “ J'appelle Dieu en tesm^ing, qu’il me puriisHe, si de tout 
ce jour la jc perdis jamais I’oiiendement. Et uic servit bien quo Dicu me 
)e conservast ; car si je I’eussc perdu nous cussiuiis rcceu une tprande 
escoriic, laquellc n’eiiBsions sm*. couvrir, et j’eiiHseesti^ eii grand datiger de 
n'estre jamais maresehul de France. Nous eussi6ns perdu toutes nos en- 
scigiics, et ceux qui Ics portoient, avee IcsqueU tuutcsfois Dicu me fist 
la grace de sauver Dc&lors ^u’on eat aaisi de la peur, et qu’oii perd le 
jiigemeiit, qii ne sqait cc qu’uii fait; e’est la requeste pnnnpale quo vuus 
devez faire A Dicu vous garder I’^tendeinciit; car quelquc danger 
qu’il y ait, encore y a-uil moyeii d'en soitir, et peut-estre & vostre honneuc, 
Mais Iorft'|ue la craintede (a niort vous oste le jugement, adieu vous dig; vous 

C ebsez fuir H iwujieque vous allez & proue. Four un ennemi, il vous sem. 

le que vous cn vuyez dix devant vos yeux, enmine font les yvrongnes qui 
voyenr niille chandt'lies au cxiup. O k- grand’heur ^ue e’est Ji uii homme 
de nostre mcsticr, quaiid le danger nc lui oste le sens; il peut prendre son 
pane, et evlter la mort etla hontc.” — Coil, des Memotres, tom. xxii. p 318. 
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army, bearing with him three arrows in his buckler, and 
one in the sleeve of his mail, as his lhare of the booty.* 
The dauphin and his brother, tip due d'Orleans, had 
both so little consideration, or so little feelidg, that they 
jested at this disaster, and laughed at Montluc, as if he 
and the old soldiers of I*iedmont had lost their charac¬ 
ter. But when Montluc seriously asked the dauphin if 
he was of opinion that he had behaved ill, for if he 
were, he would instantly return to the town and fin?l 
his death there; adding, that ram jaere fools, indeed, 
to expend their lives in his service, the prince per¬ 
ceived his error, and niaj^e amends for it. Tilfe failure 
of the camisado, and the severe loss which had attended 
it, had abated the hope and the confidence with which 
he bad taken the field. Heavjj^rains at this time set in; 
and the difficulties wdiich Henry had foreseen, ^ ob¬ 
taining provisions in a devastated country, and where the 
roads were so had, were soon severely felt; the army 
was three days without bread, and the s^^ldier wasaknovm 
to give his armour for a loaf. The daupMRf t, therefore, 
retreated to Montreuil, dismissed there his Swiss and 
Gascon mercenaries, left mareschal du Biez with the 
troop: which had been drawn from Piedmont to act 
against tlie English at Boulogne, and leaving the army 
himself, went to join the king, his father. §oon after 
Christmas, M. du Bicz, with all the force that had h^n 
left in I^icardy (about 14*,000), came down to tijp coast, 
and encamped at Portet, aii*]ittle fishing port, about a 
mile to the west of Boulogne. Before he could forti^ 
his camp, the carl of Hertford (afterwards the protector 
Somerset), the lord admiral, who had then returned to his 
eharg#as lord deputy of that town, lord Grey of Wil¬ 
ton, and Poynings, kdlied about four one morning, with 
all the strength they could collect consisting of 4000 

* Montluc, 304—320. Nott’s Surrey and Wyatt, i, Ixii. Ixiif. Holin. 

eliied, 844. • * 

♦ Norfolk says, in one of his despatches at this time, “ The dfluphyn beins 
disappoiiiicd to have environed our whole army at BnuloKUe, and to hav« 
holdiled ua with horsemen (on the farther n'treat to ralais), hath now hopped 
and leaped hither and thither, and lost well favouredly m both places, 
and BO 18 Likely to return without damages.” —iVdtt's Surri'j/atui Wjfott, 
i. Ixxili. 

p 2 
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foot and 700 horsq * Coining to the place where ihe 
king had encampetl'during the siege, they placed them^ 
selves there in oriiier of battle /■ and at low water, 
captain Edward Braye, with 300 shot, passed over to give 
the enemy an alarm in their camp. At the same time 
the trumpets sounded, and the drums struck up. The 
army then showed themselves, in three battles, each 
with 200 horse ; and the French, not thinking it pru¬ 
dent to await this unexpected attack, drew off in two 
bodies, with ail haSte, towards Hardelot. The English 
captains, in equal haste, followed with their horse only. 
During the night their worknvsn, protected by a com¬ 
pany of liarquebussiers, had repaired a hric^e calletl 
Pont de Bricque, over one of the streams which unite 
to foiyn liie fiarbour of Boulogne: this they crossed, 
advanced to St. Esticnne, surprised 500 Germans, 
called Swart rutters,” who were stationed there, and 
took most of them prisoners ; but these poor prisoners, 
being feft with the followers of the army, were after¬ 
wards slain,because they ,knew not where to bestow 
them! ” 

Having thus gained the hill of St. Estienne, the 
lords appointed 100 of their men-at-arms ^‘^to follow 
and keep aloof, as a stale to relieve their fellows in time 
of neeil.'' Then arraying themselves again in order of 
battle, they rode up and down among the troops, and, 
using-many comfortable words,” desired that, although 
they were but a handful, thiy* would yet, for the honour 

England, make proffer of an onset, and follow as 
they should see them lead the way. Then pushing for¬ 
ward, they came up with the enemy some throe miles 
on the hitherside of Hardelot sands,” and, vrfJiantly 
giving the charge, “ thru^.t in between tlie two French 
battles, overthrew iherr carriages, took their ordnance and 
munition, aac^ slew and bare down many of them that 
pressed forward to defend it.” M. du Biez upon this 
brought up his best men, and began to array them with 


* Some eiphty or 100 of these were Albanians, a people who often appear 
among the inerceiuim» of that age. 
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a view to enclose the English between his forces and the 
sea. The lord admiral pdrceived* lie purpose ; by his 
encouragement the Bnglish made f new charge, broke 
through the enemy, came to the hundred men-at-arms 
whom they had left as a reserve, and there halted for 
their infantry, by this tiifte in sight, but at the distance 
of about two miles. The French also saw them ; and 
M. du Bies, covering his retreat with the troops on 
whom he had most reliance, continued it till he came lb 
Hardelot sands, — a place of such strength and advan¬ 
tage, by reason of the strait, that being once there he 
might account himself,out of all danger." # Halting 
there, he sent a herald to the English chieftains, saying 
tliat there he meant to abide, and would give them 
battle if they chose to engage him ; an after jv'hich they 
thought it as unwise to acccpf as he did to mett them 
upon the fair field to which they invited him in reply. 

Whereupon the English,” says Holinshed,* to 
li'"ht them a candle that they might see whye they 
were, set aU the villages and houses on fire, con¬ 

tinuing there all that atfernoon and most part of .the 
follewing night. Early on the ^Biorrow they returned 
to i’oulogne with all their spoil and prisoners/’ They 
took in this affair two brazen and five iron guns, 
and the pieces of advantage ” of six marcschala, 
which were sent to the king as proof of the 
success that had happened to his people in this famous 
enterprise,”—Appareljaplate, and furniture,* in great 
plenty, were taken, both in the field and in the C£)4|jt& 
where the French left their tents standing an^ all their 
provisions. This success was obtained with the loss of 
lessJ^tban twenty men in killed and wounded. * 

■■ HoUnsbed, 845. lju Betlay, i20G. Br. Nott (htxv.) follnwi* Du Bcllay 
in givitiK the rotmoand that day to*Siirrey ; adding, ui a note, tbot ller- 
Ih I, tn his MS. collection, speak*, of .Sur»c>y as the comniamu’r, but that 
in Jiis published account he is silent resjiecting bnu, l-Ictbeijf. probably re¬ 
lied ujxm Du Bellay, when he jnade his notes, aiul saw good reason for 
rejecting his authority when hewrote his history, *The cijedit which Ho. 
linshed ascribes to M. dii Biea i*, assigned to another by Dii#BeUav; — 
” Sans Vordre qiii tut jnis par le Caintame Ville-Franrhe inaltre de camp 
des vielles bardes Francois, lequel deinoure sur la queue, il y avoit grande 
apjiarence qu’il y fCit advenu une roupte. Si est cc cjfc’il mourut de gens de 
hit'll, tant d’une part quo d’autre. ” 

p 3 
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The EhgUsh government did not at this time* trust to 
its own maritime hnt now, for the first time, is¬ 

sued a prodamatio^ allowing and exhorting all its sub¬ 
jects, who should be so inclined, to arm ships at their own 
costs and charges, for the annoyance of its enemies, the 
French and Scots. This they were authorised to do without 
talcing out any licence, or entering into any recognisance; 
and whatever they made prize of was to be wholly for 
iCieir own benefit, without paying any part or share to 
the lord admiral, ttt/p lord warden of the Cinque Ports, 
or any otlier officer or minister of the king. Moreover, 
no office^ might take from tli^^in any mariners, muni¬ 
tion, or tackle, against their own consent, unless the 
king, for the furnishing of his own ships, should send 
for them Ijy special commission, and when need might 
requirA. One proviso, more likely to be needful than 
efficacious, was made, that they should not presume to 
spoil his majesty's subjects, nor his friends, nor any one 
havingfliis safe-conduct, on pain of the laws enacted for 
such offimcc»»*» Adventurers hastened to take advan¬ 
tage of this general licence ; and being so numerous, they 
scoured the (Channel with extraordinary good fortune. 
More than ,'300 French prizes were brought into the 
English ports ; and so large a part of their cargoes was 
brought to London, that the Grey Friars’ church was 
* filled with' wine, and both St. Austin’s and J31ack Friars’ 
with herrings and other fish intercepted on the way to 
France. I" 

the commencement of his reign, Henry had en¬ 
deavoured to promote the interests of commerce. At a 
later period he sent out a squadron of six stout ships 
under (Christopher Coo, to protect our trade from Fl'ench 
and Scotch freebooters, who, taking advantage of a dis¬ 
pute between the einpe^r and the king of France, pirated 
at large, expecting that tlieir depredations would be im¬ 
puted to tl^ shi|js of the two Contending powers. But 

I' 

* Charnock, ii 110. + Holinshed, 846. 

J Sir Thuxnab More, in liis poem upon the accesnion oftlusking,says,— 
“ Mercator varus deterritus ante tnbutis 

Nunc mans iiisuetas puppe rcsulcat aquas.’* 
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in his latter years, the licence which he had* given to 
privateers produced evils*as great As those which he 
had formerly repressed. When lye first harvest was 
over, and French trade afforded little farther spoil, 
neither Spaniard, Portugueze, nor Fleming, escaped these 
adventurers, some of ^om called themselves Scotch, 
and others, when they boarded a ship, wore visors.*' The 
ill consequences which the lord admiral Dudley appre¬ 
hended from these outrages came to pass: English shi^s 
were detained in the Spanish ports^ gts the surest way of 
obtaining restitution. In one case an officer t in the 
king’s service was the pffender; and when tffe matter 
was investigated, an unwillingness was found in some 
persons in authority, who had to refund their shares of 
the captures. ^ * • 

The French, on their part, made unusual exertions 
for increasing their naval force. Francis saw how 
greatly the English pale would be strengthened by the 
ad lition of Boulogne, if Henry were^allowed t» retain 
; and that the opportunity for spe<iii4y recovering 
it had been lost. Great efforts were now necessary, and 
tiles - he determined upon makings l)Oth by sea and by 
land. The first business was to collect such a naval 
force as might boldly seek the English fleet and give it 
battle ; and naval superiority being once attained, it 
would be possible to seize upon the Isle of Wight, 
establish a French force there, and then get jjpssesslon 
of Portsmoutli. Ten f^lleys were built at Rouen, 
twenty-five ordered from Marseilles, and some 

• 

♦ State Papers, S-tl. 

t majesty will be pleased that .such things as Rencger took be 

restowlfl; for that the same cannot he well defended; and then Itcneeer, 
to have justice .igamst tfcem who iinjUBtly stayed his prize in Spain. This 
priv.itc case of Rencger hath madq^alf this hrusicry; wherein, if some 
other men had btH-n as ready to have rcndeml tor their parts sueh imrtions 
as tl have receivetl ol Jleiieger's prey,"as his majesty hatli been to 
deliver his (which Ins majesty cnminanded long ago to be clon^), all these 
matters had been long ago jiast ai«i ‘ dopcched ’ ”—lUnte PmierSf 889. 

John Reiiegei appearB in the list of Dudley’s fleet (ibid 5ti,'.)|s enptain 
ol tJie Galignc lieneger, of 80 tons and 8() men—probably, by its narfle, 
a .Spanish vessel 

t “laissant longucracnt Icb Anglois dedans Iiouloj»ie, ils pourroient de 
jour en autre se renforcer, et prendre pied en son royaume, ce qui iieroit 
une m.uivaise semeiiee ”— Ou Bellay, 

p 4 
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Genoese *caiTaokB * hired for this service. Mean¬ 
time & “great and^ighty "'^army was raised^ with the 
intention of encami ng before Boulogne, while the fleet 
was executicig its patt of the campaign^ and there erect¬ 
ing a fort, in which 4000 or 5000 men might be left, 
to curb the garrison and comniand the entrance of the 
harbour. This work was to be ready by the middle of 
August, at which time it was calculated the fleet would 
have performed its object and have returned. His plan 
then w^as to marcl^iii person against Guisnes, take it, 
fortify it, hold Calais and the Terre d'Oye in subjection 
from the ICC, and thus cutting Boulogne oflF from all 
supplies either by sea or land reduce that place by fa¬ 
mine, t The command by sea was intrusted to admiral 
d’AnnebauJt, by land to mareschal de Biez. 

As Krancis was on his Way from Romorentin to Havre 
de Grace, that he might in person superintend the em¬ 
barkation of the troops who were to plant the French 
flag m 4 /.hc Isle of Wight and at Portsmouth, a fleet 
hove in sighh,). vnicli he supposed to be the English, 
about to make a descent on Normandy, They proved, 
however, to be his own ships from the Mediterranean ; 
but in a few days the English appeared. The lord ad¬ 
miral .Dudley, hearing that the French king’s ships- 
royal were riding in the fosse between Havre and Har- 
' ^eur^ thought it not impossible to make a present of 
some of them to his own king, or else to burn them 
where tfley were. He had ^jnrbargoed some hulks in 
^„t|^vHowns; and liis plan was to hire eight of these for 
the king’s service, like other stranger ships, but to man 
them with some of his own sailors, “ which be the men,” 
said he, “ that must do the feat.” Thus manned^ he 
intended that some of his small vessels Should chase them 
into the mouth of thejS?eine, and tlieu turn about and 
give oven the pursuit, when he would bring the whole 

* Scynu-ur’sjnteniB'ence was, that the gaileyis were to bring with them 
from the Mediterranean “ all manner of great ships that they could meet 
withal, as Venetians. Arragonese, Italiaob, or whatsoevci they might be, 
either bv fair means hr fouV’-^Siate Papers, 776. 

f Thi BcHay, 208-211. 
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fleet in sight before the mouth of that river, the better 
to deceive the enemy. While the Fjench were engaged 
in watching his movements, these Aulks were simtil. 
taneoubly, by two and two, to lay*n board the great 
carrack, and two or three other of the greatest ships 
which iay next her, and,* if the wind and tide did not 
serve for bringing them out, they were to set them on 
Are, and escape in their boats. The great boats and 
small rowers of the fleet were to be in readiness, wett 
appointed, to succour them within th^ river, so that even 
though the galleys should be there, he trusted few or 
no lives would be lost: ^the chief adventure, Ae said, 
was in the hulks, which were better to be adventured 
dian any of the king’s own ships. The fleet with which 
Dudley sailed upon this enterprise consisted iSOsail; 
and it appears not to have been feasible when ne sfeached 
the spot. The French force tliere was estimated at ‘iOO, 
besides the galleys: he thought it imprudent tfo set 
upon them where they lay, both by reason of J;iis in- 
feiuuity in number, and because noift^o^ his vessels 
vould have been servicealfle in shoal water. As he ap« 
prod died near enough to fire at thgin, this brought the 
galK; s out to exchange shot, and at first to their great 
advantJige, it being perfectly talm. Twice either 
jiarty assaulted each other with sliot of their great artil¬ 
lery ; but suddenly tlie wind rose so high*that the 
galleys could not endure the rage of the seas,’* and the 
English, for fear of the s^g^ls, stood out to sea.* They 
seem also to have thought the enemy so formidable 
determine upon returning immediately to defend their 
own shores.* 

H <iiiry had, at this time, repaired to Portsmouth, to 
see his realm defended.” A new fortress had been 
erected there, which excited* the admiration of all be- 

* State P*i»ers, 7fi7 Hohijshed. 847 919 I'ije French 

author uiyb, liiat thirty.hve bhips ap]>L.irrff befor^ the chef dc 

Caux, and that “ Ur^ieuth coup |>er(lu en t(.rribut wh^ lh« galleM 
made t(i\\ ardb them, (lu] retri ated to Poitsmouth ’ihc diHei cnce between 
thin brief atatemiit and Huliii^hed's acioiint showb that Dudley ap¬ 
proached the coast with the iiiteution of acting upcA his preconcerted 
plan 
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holders but tile force appointed to garrison it consisted 
only of a captain, hwelve giftiners, eight soldiers, and a 
porter. The towiv however, wan now adequately sup¬ 
plied: the^Isle of Wight, also, was prepared to give the 
enemy an English welcome ; and preparations w^ere not 
neglected upon the coasts of Kent and Essex, and along 
the east coast, though the points which the French in¬ 
tended to attack were known by sure intelligence. The 
%nemy met wdth some disasters at their outset: the Ge¬ 
noese carracks arr^ed too late; and most of them, by the 
fault of the pilots, it is said, were lost in the mouth of 
the SeiCle. The admiral’s ship, le Philippe, was ac¬ 
counted not only the most beautiful ship but the best 
Bailer then upon the seas. The admiral, Philippe Cha- 
bot, had,it built at Havre, as a present for the king. 
It wffS of 1200 tons Inirden, and carried 100 large 
brass guns. Just before the expedition sailed, the king 
meaht to give an entertainment on hoard to the ladies of 
the coi«rt ,• and ^n preparing for this, owing to the care¬ 
lessness of Stny cooks, the ship took fire. 11 was im¬ 
possible to stop the progress of the flames ; and when 
the guns began to go ofl’, the galleys no longer dared 
approach to pick u]> the poor wretches who leaped into 
the water. The money for the payment of the fle^t w^as 
on hoard^ and this was saved. Montluc was in the ex- 
pe(Jition; and when he saw this fine slnp thus miser¬ 
ably dc^stroyed at setting forth, he had iittle ho})e that 
any good fortune could atteiw\ it.t 
-nifc ‘-The French fleet consisted of 150 great ships, sWety 
smaller- onesij:, and twenty-five galleys. They sailed on 

• Sir Antony Knyvet, in a letter to the king, says it “ may be called a 
castle, both tor the eompass, airength, and heiuitv; and the dc^ and 
fashion thereof is strange, :ini marvellously pravsed of all men that have 
seen it, with the coni.m>dinus and profitable situation tlu'reof, as well for 
the defence of this yoiu majesty’s town and liaven, as of the country there, 
aboutfi. The like iioi wt.hin theic.ilni, 1 dare say your majesty had 
never ao great a piece ot work done,and so substantial, iii so little tune, as 
all skilful men that i ave scei. it do ren'rt ''—State Pa})tvs, 771 

+ Du Keliay, ‘Jl.'>. liieaury Hist, du Havre dt Grace ^quoted in the 
ColL Otti des. Mem. t xmi. p 44.7 Montluc, ;W2. 

J Flours they are called by Du Bcllay , “espfeee de petits vaisseaux,” 
says the editor, V rassemblaiits k ce qiic nous appellons fl&tes.” The 
editor complains that the abb''' Lambert, in his edition of Du Kellay, has 
curtailed tne nairative of thia expedition. " Ces retraiichcmens,” he 
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the l6th of July, and arriving off BrightheJmston on 
the 18 til, landed troops <(tliere to ^nm and spoil the 
country; but the beacons were firecMand the people col. 
lected in such strength, and exemd thetnselves with 
such good speed, that the invaders re.ennbarked with 
some loss.* They then proceeded to the Isle of M^ight, 
witli the intention of provoking tlie English fleet to come 
out from Portsmouth, and giving it battle. They cast 
anchor at St. Helens, and sent sixteen of their galley* 
to insult the English in the harbour^ baron de la Garde 
commanded this jiart of the fleet ; a person infamous in 
history for the atrocities^which he had recently perpe¬ 
trated against the 1 audois at Cabrieres and Merindol. 
'The English were neither unprepared for tliis deflance 
nor unwilling to accept it: they set forth ^ meet the 
bold invaders, and still the ojfe shot hotly at th«other ; 
but the wind was so calm tliat the king’s ships could 
bear no sail, which greatly grieved the minds ttf the 
Englishmen, and made the enemy morS bold to aj^proach 

itli their galleys, and to assail the shi^s#vith their shot, 
even in the haven.” On th^admirai’s return to St. Helens, 
afUT this day’s ineffectual action, hp was informed that La 
M^^'iresse, which was the best ship in his fleet, and the 
one in which he meant to have fought himself, had 
sprung so dangerous a leak, in cojisequence of some in¬ 
jury which she had received in leaving Hafre, that it^ 
was necessary to take every thing out of her, and send 
her back to be repaired, more fatal mishap^ccurred 
on the morrow in the English fleet, when they cjjgjg^ 
out meaning to give battle; for ‘^‘in setting forward, the 
goodly ship called the Mary Hose was, through too 
muc^ folly, drowned in the midst of the haven; by 
reason that she was overladen with ordnance, and the 
po-'ts, which were very low*|', had been left open, and 

• 

observes, “nous scmbleiit d’aul^t pins d<;plaet''s <uio la relation rlecette 
cailipagne de nitr est la premitTC Wont il soit C|Uestion dans l^Histoire de la 
^Marine Franpoise ^uoique cette marine fCit dans sou entantt;,ies effbnls 
iju'elle teiita contie I'Angloterro ro<5ritent I’attcntiuii du lectour.” p. 

• Hohnslicd, S-IH 

+ “ The under sill of the lower tier was not more Wian sixteen inches 
from the water’s edge.” 
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the great artillery unbreeclied, so that when the ship 
should turn, the winter entereil^ and suddenly she sunk/* 
Her captain, sir Ueorge Carew, was on hoard, with 
400 soldieiii, and more than forty persons were 
saved,* rsaro Si ecrra», lav /it-S ?i y3;tr/ 

M. d'Annebault thought at this time, by means of his 
galleys, to draw the English out, and he arranged his fleet 
to receive tliem, taking the van himself with thirty 
ships, and having thirty-six in each flank. The loss of 
the Mary Rose W|,s not the only unfortunate circum¬ 
stance with which the action commenced: the wind fell, 
and the^alleys, which were ably commanded, had for 
about an hour greatly the advantage ; but then the wind 
rose, and they escaped destruction only by the skill 
of the sailgrs, .and the great exertions of the rowers. 
The Ebiglish ^ow-ba^gesf^ distressed them in their re¬ 
treat; for the galleys, having no guns at the poop, were 
unable to defend themselves, and did not dare turn upon 
their pv,rsucrs lest the sliips should he upon th(’m. A 

* Grafton. Hall, 863. Holiiished, 8*r8. Chamock, ii 62. Du Bpllay 
(218.) says, this ship was sunk by thi* pnpmj’t, fire, “ & coupe de canon ffit 
iniB au fonds ” Thu. is pr.ivcti to be talse by tJic .State Ripcrs recently 
published, m which Hus.st>ll, writing to Paget, aa>s, “ I arn \ cry sorry of 
tlie uuhatipy and the unlortunate chance of the Mary Rose, which through 
such /cQpt’ncs and great iieghgence should be in such wise cast away, with 
those that were within her." P. VfiA These papers contain Cy6.1 “a 
rememhrance of things necessary for the recovery, with the help of God, 
.*.of the Mary Dose.’’ In the list are thirty Venetian niaruiers and one 
Vene|daii carpenter, "and sixty English mariners to attend upon them.” It 
seems, tlieretore, that it was ui>on the skill of the Venetians that they de¬ 
pended raising her “ We have much-a-do to frame every thing for 
the Mary Bose; but all that mavpos^b|'' lie done is done for the same. 
The worst is, we must forbear three of the greatest hulks ot the fleet till 
^•fcy'.hing he done, which must bo emptied ol all their victuals, ordnance, 
and ballast during the busines.s, which will lie a great weakening to the 
navy, if an'/thing m the mean time shall happen.” (Lisle to Paget, Aug 2.) 
“As touching the Mary Rose, her sails and sail-yards lie laid on land; and 
to her masts there are tied three cdbles, with other engines, to weigh her 
up; and on every side of her a hulk to set her upright, which Is thought by 
tlic doers thereof, God willing, >to be done to-morrww, some time in the day. 
And that done, they purpose to disc^iargc her of water, ordnance, and all 
other things, with as much diligence as is possible, and, by little and little, 
to bring her nearer to the shdPe ; and as we shall from time to time work 
with her to'SHve her, hismajedy shall be advertised accordingly.’’ (Sufiblk 
to Paget, Aug 5.) til'The Mary Roseyfwiuch 1 trust, with the leave of 
God, shall be brought up right once to-morrow,) hath bo charged all the 
king’s mbesty's shipwrights with making engines fur the same, that they 
have had no leisure to attend any other thing, sitlicnce his majesty’s de. 
parture hence ’’ (I^ile to Paget, Aug 5 ) 

+ Ramberges Du Bcllay calls thorn. 
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general action, however, was not brought on • • and, on 
the following day, tile FreAch admi^l thought it better 
to try his fortune by tand. Thetejcould be no likelier 
way, he reasoned, to make the kin^f England send his 
fleet out, than to lay waste the country with fire and 
sword under his eyes ; aftd if no such effort were made 
for the relief of his subjects, then the admiral hoped that 
discontent might move the people to insurrection. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a descent was made upon the Isle of Wight 
in three places. Pietro Strozzi landed in one part, 
near a little- fort whicli had annoyed the galleys: it was 
abandoned on the approach of his force, and Mis people, 
killed some few of the retreating garrison, and burnt the 
houses round about. Another division was commanded 
by the sieur de Tais, who was general of ^jje foot sol¬ 
diers, and by the baron de la Garde : they landed with¬ 
out resistance; but had not penetrated far into the 
country before the inhabitants made hgad against fhem, 
t?\ing possession of ground where tiie^ could atiack the 
enmy to advantage, and^when tliey retired were safe 
from pursuit, unless the enemy followed in disorder, and 
exp* sed themselves to farther loss. This detachment, 
thei ofore, obtained no success : the captains Marsay and 
Pierrebon, who commanded the third, were both -wound¬ 
ed ; and their party found it advisable to retreat with 
all speed to their ships. Meantime the troops who^hadT" 
been left on board, seeing the flanies that Strozzi had 
kindled, and that there wwe no enemies on the adjacent 
shore, landed without leave to take their pleasure, 
come in for a share of the pillage: they got among the 
hills, were attacked there by horse and foot, and driven 
baclPto the coast: there, under protection of the ships, 
they rallied, and being reinforced, again advanced against 

* V.u Bcllay says, ** that the prior Of Cajlia (one of the Strozzi) turned 
upon the row-barge that pursued him, and that, upon this movement of 
1)18, not only tlirec vessels but tlw whole English |#lcet retired, when M. 
rt’Anncbault was on the point of giving the signal for battle ” But in the 
State Papers, Kusscll NayR, “ The king hath determined that Uty lord ad. 
miral shall pve them battle if they abide.” He adds, “that seventeen of 
their gallcyii came m the onlcr of battle to the ngtj|. of the which one 
was sunk, and tlie shiiNi began to retire, which I believe will not come 
again.” (P. 7iH.) The event justified his expectation. 
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the islan^erSj who in their turn retreated^ till, having 
crossed a river, th^ broke (fbwn the bridge, and defied 
farther pursuit, '^e admiral then recalled his people, 
and held cdbnsel how to proceed.* 

But it was not an ordinary council of war that was 
held on this occasion: the a^iral summoned all the 
pilots, captains, and sailors to a public meeting, that the 
nature of the coast might be better investigated, and the 
best means devised for overcoming the difficulties which 
it presented to thrir intended enterprise. He repre¬ 
sented to them their great superiority in the number of 
diips, arlll also in the courage of their people, and what 
a benefit such a victory »as they were sure of obtaining, 
if they could only get at the enemy, would be to the 
king and tp the realm of France. Officers and men de¬ 
clared ^emselves all ready for the attempt; but the sea 
captains and the pilots affirmed that it could not be 
made* without evi(lent ruin : the channel by which they 
must enter, they^ said, would not admit of more than 
{“our ships abr<!«st, and might, therefore, easily be de- 
feaided by the enemy, who could oppose to them an 
equal number. It could only be entered by favour of 
the wind and tide ; but if any thing impetled the fore¬ 
most ships, those which followed would be driven against 
them by the force of the current. MoTcover, the battle 
musf be fought near the shore, consequently they would 
be expo^gd to a fire from thence ; and if they could suc¬ 
ceed in laying the English skijs aboard, and grappling 
die force of the tide would carry them ashore to- 
getlier. ,,Here it was proposed by some one, that, to 
ovoid this danger, they should anchor as soon as they 
bad closed with the enemy; to this the pilots replied, 
that their cables might He cut; and thaf even if they were 
not cut, tlie danger v^ould be quite as great; for the 
nature of the tide was such that it always made the 
{rrow of vessels turii towaiMs it, and thus their ships 
would c'xpose the poop to the enemy, instead of pre¬ 
senting to them the prow or the broadside. They 


• Du Bellay, 218- 224. 
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added^ also, that were they to cast anchor, Hhe ship 
could not immediately be brought tc, and if it strained 
it would either slip th« anchor or brodi: the cable : there¬ 
fore it would be necessary to give <mt the csft>le little by 
little, and so arrest the ship's way ; but while this was 
doing, they might touch fhe ground, and be lost.* 

To these representations no reply was attempted. 
The admiral and the captains, however, would not yield 
to them without farther investigation, fearing, it is said^ 
that the pilots, who were unanimousa in their opinion, 
had for cowardly motives magnified the difficulties and 
dangers of the attempt, Three pilots and three fhptains, 
therefore, were sent to sound the channel in the night, and 
measure its breadth, and ascertain what facilities for de¬ 
fence the English would derive from the nature of the 
l>ort. These persons, on their return, confirmed HI that 
had been stated at the public council; and they added, 
tliat the entrance of the channel was s(^ winding, diat a 
Strange ship could hardly enter without a pilo% even 
though coming in peace, ^nd with no a^rehension of 
being opposed. All thought, then, of attacking the En- 
glisli fleet at Portsmouth was abandoned. It was then 
(lebati'ci whether they should make for the coast of 
I'icartly, to co-operate with the army there, and pi^vent 
die enemy from throwing succours into Boulogne; or 
if they should establish themselves in the Isle of Wi^t, * 
and fortify themselves there, which would he^to the 
great damage of the rcal»k»of England. The chiefs 
who supported this latter proposal argued, that havi^^** 
once got possession of the Isle of Wight, the)^might 
cstsily make themselves masters of Portsmouth, which 
was Gpe of the finest harbours in England; by this 
.neans they should fmt the Engli^ to an incredible ex¬ 
pense, seeing that it would be neegssary for them con- 
tinuauy to keep up a force both by sea and land to make 
head against an enemy whff was thus esHblished. The 
passage to Spain and Flanders would then be seture ;• 
and in time tlie island itself might be cultwated so as to 


» Du Bellay. 224—22ft 
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feed the garrison which the king might think proper to 
maintain there.* ( 

Tlmse, the Fr<«ch historianft observes, were great 
utilities anh worthy of profound consideration; but^ on 
the other hand, the difficulties that occurred were not 
less considerable. The sieurs de Tais and de Saint 
Remy, and others who were versed in such matter^, 
agreed in opinion that it would be necessary to erect 
three fortresses at the same time, on die spot which had 
been deemed bestir suited to that purpose: the ground 
was semi-circular in its form, and at the two points of 
the sen?i-circle two forts were required to defend the 
road and protect their own fleet; a tliird was necessary 
for lodging the troops. The cost of these works would 
be excessF y: it would pot be possible to complete them 
in less than three months, even if 6’000 pioneers were 
employed ; and the place being as it were in the heart 
of tile enemy, l^s than 6000 soldiers ought not to be 
left thyre, but i( was impossible to leave so many now, 
and retain erfdugli for manping the ships. Nor were 
these the only objections. The fleet could not depart till 
the works should be in a defensible state; but it was 
impossible for them to remain there so long, because they 
had hb port to secure them from the winds, neithei were 
^ tliey victualled for such a time : the rainy and stormy 
season was coming on, when the ships would be in dan¬ 
ger, aiyl the soldiers on shore would be exposed to the 
effects of the weather, havCwg no habitations to shelter 
•fdfem, nor tents, nor covering of any kind. These ar¬ 
guments had such weight tliat even those who were for 
taking possession of the isle submitted to them, and 
agreed that the intention must be deferred iSill the 
king's farther pleasure ^.ould be known. For my 
part," says Martin du Bellay, '' without offence to thlT 
sieurs 'de Tais and de Saint Remy, it appears to me 
that, considering the desire fhe king had to secure him- 
'self against his enemy the king of England, and the 
means whiclr he then possessed an opportunity for so 

* Du Bellay, S26-22a 
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doing was at that time presented, which wilj neilher 
easily nor soon be found ■*|igain. But God Orders fidl 
things as he pleases.*^* 4 

This determination* having beey tahen, ^ watering 
party was sent on shore, and the chevalier d'Aux, who 
* commanded the Norman galleys, landed to protect them, 
distrusting the vigilance of the officer who had charge 
of the party. But he was incautious enough himself to 
fall into an amhush, where he was slain.' On the mor-n 
row the fleet departed, coasting it tox^ards Dover: they 
outstripped the galleys, having a fair wind, and, there¬ 
fore, lay to for them on a part of the coast wi|p<di ap¬ 
peared so inviting that raahy of the men landed without 
orders, and without precaution of any kind. When a 
good part of them had passed over some deep water by 
a wooden bridge, the English issued suddOTy Ifom a 
little fort in which they had concealed themselves, broke 
down the bridget, and attacked the invaders, who^ook 
to the water in their flight, to sink or*swim as^might 
belide them. The admiral now crossed#tj})e straits, and 
Janderl 4-000 men and 3(M0 pioneers at Portet, near 
Boulogne ; retaining still a sufficient number:|: for the 
8ervi<*e the fleet. The weather soon made them stand 
off, and make again towards the English coast, ^ean. 
time, the first care of the English had been to put 
Portsmouth in a defensible state and to hy a chain 

m 

* Du Bollay, 528—230, ^ 

f Du BcUay calls the place Valsettuj^and gays it is fourteen leagues from 
the Isle of Wight 

I “ Per la,” says Du ‘Bcllay, vous pouvoz ooraoistre qu'll pouTl<(!; *■ 
laisser cii I'lsle d'Huicht lesdits 4000 homines ct 4000 pionniers, out estolt 
suffisamincnt pour garder ladite isle, attendant nouveau refralselmsemcnt, 
et lour pouvoit laisser vivres (S ce que j’cntendis des muuitionnaires) pour 
un mois ou cinq seproaines.” p. 283. 

( “ I^lving received your letter, whereby I perceive the king's majesty 
doth much marvel at the want of tools; formnswer whereunto you shall 
understand that, as for sholves and spade^ we have had some from Tjundon, 
tmt as for mattocks wc have had none, which is the'thing that we chiefly 
lack : h4>:e works cannot be done without thdh, the ground here is sucli. 
Wc ha-re put to making to Wiiichestre, Southampton, and othef*places in 
these parts, many mattocks, so th;|f 1 trust by Moik^ we shall have a 
good number of them : and then, Ood willing, there shall be dk much dili. 
geoce used as is possible, trusting, or it be long, that tiiis mwn shalf lie put* 
in that force and good order as it shall defend the enemies.” —In 
Paget, 1 Auk p- 7ir6. « 

Finally, 1 trust before my lord admiral’s departure from hence, the 

VOL. ir. Q 
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ftcrosB tke haven. The fleet was at thi^t time tmieli 
weakened by sickness, which was imputed to the 
great heat, bad fohd, and close^ stowage on boat'd, so 
that manyrseamenva well as solcliars were not in a con¬ 
dition for service. The west country ships, howeverj 
had not yet joined, and whev they came, men were re¬ 
moved from the smaller and least serviceable, to fill up 
the complement in tlie large vessels. The chief object 
•of the French admiral, at this time, was to prevent the 
English from vi(jjtualling Boulogne, and from sending 
supplies to Portsmouth. And when Dudley, having 
been reinforced with fresh men, received orders to put 
forth against the enemy, to'set the king’s passage and 
victual at liberty,” he replied, There shall be no time 
forstowed in the advancement of his majesty’s pleasure 
in that behalf; and I*lnost humbly thank his majesty 
that he hath been pleased to give me liberty to look 
towu-ds them, for I never thought myself in prison 
till n^w, since ^Ihe time of our lying here, doing no 
service." < 

Henry bad signified his ^pleasure that some of bis 
ships should be made to row, that they might keep com.- 
pany with the row barges, and act against the^enemy’s 
galleys: as much should be done in this way, Dudley 
said, as stuff and time would serve to perform ; but, 
whereas Tihe king’s intention was tliat each of these 
roWing vessels should have two captains, the lord 
admiril observed that one jpould do his majesty better 
^rvice, for two minds wdiSd not always agree, and 
their difference would furnish an excuse for any mis¬ 
hap or disobedience.* The vanguard of Dudley’s fleet 


chain shall be ready to be laLl over the haven, with liRhteni, and all thinss 
meet for that pur|X)rc put in a padiness to furnish the same, for the de¬ 
fence of the enemies atcordiiigly.'— to Paget, 1 Aug. p 797. 

“ Assure yourself, I, the fruKc of Suffolk, intend to put the town in such 
force an J strength, as it shall be a busy piece of work for the enemies to 
win.”—/Wrf. S02. I 

* ” For ifUiere be two rulers, one will have his mind, the other will have 
his: if any thing frame amiss, the oiu> will excuse him by the other; the 
residue under them will excuse them (selves) by two commanden: * he bade 
me do that, and t) 9thcr thia* If there bo but one having charge, neither 
he that hath the charge coimnitlcd only to him, neither those whioh be 
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consisted of twenty-four ships with 3800 men. The 
largest vessel in this division was the Aragozia of Hamp. 
ton, admiral Sir Thomas Clerc. The sum of ships for 
'' the battle*' amounted ^ forty, witlj^’S46 nyn. The 
lord admiral was in this division, on board the Henry 
Grace a Dieu,—the Gre|it Harry of 1000 tons and 
700 men. Admiral William Tyrrell commanded the 
wing, of forty galliasses, shalupes, and boats of war, 
manned by 2092 men : his flag was hoisted on board 
the Grand Mistress, of 450 tons, 250jmen, Dudley’s 
orders were, that when a convenient time for battle should 
be perceived, '' our vanward shall make with th^jr van- 
ward, if they have any ; add if they be in one company, 
our vanward, taking the advantage of the wind, shs^ 
set upon the foremost rank, bringing them out of order: 
and our vice-admiral shall seel^ to board tlf^ir jrice- 
admiral, and every captain shall dioose his equal, as near 
as he may.” The spirit of an English seaman breathes 
in that order. The admiral of the viling was be 
always in the wind with his whole compat|jg; and when 
they formed with the enem^p, he was still to keep that 
advantage, to the intent that he might the better beat 
ofl* the- galleys from the great ships. The watch-word 
for the fleet in the night was, “ God save king Heniy!” 
to which the answer was, and long to reign over us! 

M. d’Annebault, though greatly superior in xfUmbers, 
seems not to have placed much reliance upon his ships, 
but rather to have dreaded ^reengagement in whibh he 
could not have the active assistance of his galleys. Ilfo 
was at anchor on the English coast, at a place ^hioi 
the French historian calls ks Perrais, when he learnt by 
a Flemish vessel, which Dudley had embargoed, but 
which Sad made its escape durin§^ the night, that the 
English fleet was in search of Iflm, and at no great dis- 


iinder one, hath any such excuse. XB^erthclcss, if his ^lajesty’s pleasure 
be to have it committed unto two, I shall accomplish it accorJin^y. /^Ibelt 
that 1 could do no less than of my poor opinion to signify unto his majesty, 
referring all to his great wisdom, and beseeching his m^esty of this my 
boldneui tn nardon in<> tn RCiQ. A 


boldness to pardon me *’—Lisle to Paget, 809. 
* State Papers, 808—814. 
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tance. Had it found him in his present position^ with 
wind as it then was, the fwllcys would have been use. 
less; and the only^way of avoiding an action under that 
disadvantege, mu^ have been by passing the straits and 
making toward Flanders, a thing, it is said, which could 
not be done without disorder and great danger; and 
with this additional evil, that their return would ^ cut 
off. The French admiral resolved, therefore, as soon as 
the tide favoured, and the wind either changed or fell, 
to put to sea, m^-t the enemy, gain the weather-gage, 
and give him battle. Meantime he ordered the galleys 
to take^their station under a point of land which covered 
them from the wind, and there lie with their poop to¬ 
wards the shore, while the ships were drawn up in order 
of battl^ a little below them, as close as the weather 
wouM permit; thus, ^en the English fleet approached, 
it would, in attempting to close with the French, pass 
by'*the galleys^ and leave them to windward: the 
galleys were safe, because even the smallest English 
ships drew t o much water to approach; and the ad¬ 
miral thought it not impos^iible that the English might 
not only pass the galleys, but be carried by the tide 
beyond the body of his fleet. The wind continued so 
high throughout the day that it was not prudent for 
them to weigh anchor. On the morrow the wind 
c][iange(f and fell, becoming so favourable, that about 
noon they desired nothing more than to fall in with the 
English; and when, from, some Flemings, the admiral 
’•'arnt that they were not far off, the admiral went on 
board, the ship in which he meant to engage the Great 
Harry, and sent the galleys forward to discover tin? 

Aug. enemy, the ships following, but, because of the calm, 
little faster than tht tide carried them. The galleys 
came in sight at daybreak: both parties manoeuvred, 
the English not seeking to engage till the opportu¬ 
nity should be more favoitrable, and the French being 
’ in Tio haste to use that which the weatlier afforded 
them.* *, 

Dudley wrote to the king at this junctiue;—it is the 

• Du BcUay, £34—233. 
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oldest despatch of iihe kind from a British ^admiral, 
“ At this present,” said he,* it may like yonr majesty 
that the enemies and mre have sight one of the other, 
striving who shall get the advantageof the vWnd: their 
galleys roweth fast for it, and our wing doth their 
best: they have yet the advantage of the same ; never¬ 
theless, they make no haste, such as they might do, an 
if they were disposed to fight. Wherefore 1 think we 
shall not fight this day. They have weather as they 
would wirii, for it bloweth little wind* and yet if they 
were better disposed to the matter than they seem at 
this time to be, yet may»we dally with them ^ day or 
two before we need to fight, except we see a better ad¬ 
vantage with opportunity. 1 intend not to omit to see 
■what God will send in the meag time. Tlmy seem to 
be many more ships in number than we be; hUt the 
victory resteth not always in the number of ships nor 
men, hut only on the goodness of G<^, working*with 
H ’’m as much as men may to serve the. turn ; herein, 
God willing, we shall do jhat may lie m us, according 
to cur duties. And if it shall please Him to send us 
a coramodious wind, I have good hopes your majesty 
shall hear such news of our proceedings with them, as 
shall be extahle unto the same, to the laud and priiise of 
Almighty God, who, grant it so : Amen. Jhe place 
where we be at this present is thwart of Shoreham,»^oo 
leennys * almost from the shore. The wind, eiyr since 
tile first night of our comift^out at midnight, hath been 
at cast south cast and at east, that we could not fetchot.y 
east of Bechiefc, and it hath been almost cairn ever 
since. I pray God send us a fresher gale of wind, and 
then i trust there shall no advantage be forslowed that 
may be taken of them ; as^knoweth the living God, 
whi ever preserve your most exciillent majesty in long 
and prosperous felicity, with the continual dbsire of 
your most royal heart !”t* * • 

• • 

* Within sight? • 

+ Slate Patieiti, 81 <5 “ In the Harry Grace k Dieu, the 15th of August 

at 10 ot the clock before noon.” 
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Dudley*« intention was_, as much as in him might 
be, to escheW^ the fight that day; for a better dajr," he 
" jtliah the s^me was for tfidr. galleys, they could 
^not About noon the galleys a^ail^ him, and 

^obntinued to do so the whole^day. “ The tide and the 
‘wind,” he says, in a subsequent despatch, were so 
favourable at that time unto ^em, that if they had been 
earnestly determined to have taken the advantage, it 
would hardly been avoided from a battle; ^herein we, 
did put our con%dence in the goodness of God, and 
shewed ^ourselves to be notliing affrayed of them, but 
kept together, close by a win‘d, putting our sliips that 
would not row, and such as had no pieces to annoy the 
galleys, furthest oiF; and our rowing pieces^ and such 
other ^of y'jur highnes#*’ great ships as wqre best or- 
dinanced, next unto them. If w'e should straight have 
given them place, the gallies would have been too busy 
at our poops, i hereby their fleet might have taken 
occasidh of canyass, which I thought not meet'to give 
them; assuring yourraajesty»--the Mistress, St. AnneGal- 
launt, the Greyhound, with all your highness' shal- 
lups and rowing pieces, did their parts right well ; but 
especially the Mistress and the Anne Gallaunt did so 
handle the galleys, as well with their sides as their prows, 
* that your^reat ships in a manner had little to do. Their 
whole fleet did still keep the advantage of the wind, 
makingi.no haste towards us, until the sun was almost 
set, by whiclr time their gaficys were well beaten and 
r^phlsed towards them ; and being no time, then, for 
two sulh armies to begin a fight so near night, gave me 
occasion to think that they rather minded'to make us 
affrayed than to do any harm; and when the^ were 
come within a league of in, I caused our fleet to come 
to an anchor, to the ilitent they should perceive we were 
uot affrayed of ]^hem. And t^j^ereupon their admiral shot 
off twp wiirning pieces, as though diey would do the like. 
But in the morning, when the day brake, their whole 
fleet was as fstr off from us as we could escry them out 
of my lop gallant, haling into the seaward, the wind 
being somewhat fresh, so,that if they had tarried, their 
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galleys oould have done them little pleasure And 
whereas the day before they came together like a whole 
wood,' they kept now in their removing nbn^ order • for 
some of our small boats which ooul^lie best Jjy* a wind,^ 
and which I did purposely send to see what course 
held, and what order they .kept, brought me word tha^. 
they lay east with the sails, as though it shohld seem 
that they minded to fetch the narrow seas before us. 
There was four miles in lengthj as they thought, between 
- tiieir foremost ^nd their hindermost |Jiips.*'* 

This was the first time, since the general use of cau- 
non, tha# two great fleets |iad encountered in tlj^ British 
seas. On neither part was there any thing like victorjf^ 
to boast of; but the object of the French had been 
effectually defeated: they found it necessary to return 
to port immediately after thif partial actron, n^t for 
any dams^e that they had sustained in it, but because 
of the state of the ships and tjie sickness that preaiailed 
on hoard; and they felt that there had*been sonm loss of 
credit in an expedition which, having iijgen undertaken 
at a great expense, had proved so bootless, t The ships 
were distributed in different portS;^ tliere being no hope 

• Stole Papers, 816—81!). The French account i«, that the English, as soon 
38 thc?v pemcived their ein'niy meant to give battle, made sail, ‘ jpns plus 
illsslmuter,” toward the Isle of Wight; that La Garde, with tnp galleyj^ 
attacked some of their heaviest sailers, and thus matte the others slacken uil^ 
but the wind freshened, and enabled them to eflbct (heir iwtreat without 
disorder; nevertheless, that there was an action ot two houis with t»y gaL 
leys and at such close quarters, that the hrench had. hardly room to nre timir 
suns; that more than three hundred shot were fired on botrvsirtes; but 
fliat the galleys, being lower thaiatVae English ships, were leait exposed, 
and that, in the murning, many splinters and many dc&o bodies were seen 
In the sea: that night nut an end to the action, wind and tide, 
time, having earned the English toward their port; and that M. d Ani^ 
bault, finding, m the morning, that they were sate there, sailel forthwith 
for Havre, to land his sick, who were very numerous, and refresh his 
neonle. (Du Bellay, 239, 240.) This statement, (alse as it is, has the merit 
of bt'ilfc a modest one: of the truth of Dudley’s there can be no doubt 

t Montluc says, “ Le desir que le roi ai**it de se vciiger du roi d’Anglsu 
tert** le fit entrer dans une extreme dispense, laquelle enfin servit de jieu, 
quoi 'uc nous eussions prins terre, et depmsjombattu Ics Angioig sur mer, 
Ob d\ni coste et d’autre il y eut plusicurs vlisseaux mis k food*; Deslow 
Que je vis k nostre deiiart embrater le grand Carracon, que esroit co cro^ 
jo, le plus beau vaisseau qu’il csifeit possilile, j'eusiiniaiivuiie opinion de 
nostre entreprinsa Et parce que pour mon jiarticulier je He fig neii qui 
ftist digne d’estre escrit, et que le general est assez discouru par*d autras, 
je m’en tairai nour de>>crirc la conqu^te de la terre d’Oye; aussi nostre 
fait est plus propre sur la terre quo sur rcauti, oil je nw s^ais pas que nostxe 
nation ait jamais gagn£ de grandes batailles.”—p. 322. 
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of their putting to sea agdn that year^ both for want of 
stores and of men. " 'I'here be also in this army," said 
Dudley, in one of his despatches^/' divers ships, which, 
lifter another stomiy will be abld tp look no more abroad 
this year; and 1 think our enemies be in as evil a case, 
or worse. For among such L number of ships as they 
have, and as we have, all cannot be strong, and all 
cannot he well tackled.” He would not, however, 
return till he had revenged " their bravadoes and pre. 
sumptuous attemf^ts made at PortsmouUi and in the 
Isle of Wight— more accustomed to inflict than to 
endure the evils of war, in l^is light the English re. 
garded their enemies' attempt at invasion. Six thousand 
men were landed about three miles west of Treport. 
Three en^gns of the French had taken a portion to 
oppose the landing; they were beaten, but as they re¬ 
treated received continual reinforcements; the English, 
howe/er, a second time entered that unfortunate town, in 
spite of all resis^ifance, set it on Are, burnt some of the 
adjacent villaga'^ destroyed thirty ships in the harbour, 
reembarked with the loss of only fourteen men, and then 
returned to Portsmouth, concluding the campaign with 
this exploit.* If it had not been thus honourably ter¬ 
minated, the plague which now broke out in the fleet 
must speedily have rendered it inefficient, f 

'I’hat iflet had not been equipped without great ex¬ 
ertions. Most of the fishermen had been pressed into 
it; ancf this was not only m ,’ndividual hardship, but a 
se^Jpus inconvenience to all persons near the coast, when 
the observance of fast-days was enjoined by the law and 
enforced by it. Fish was then one of the necessaries 
of life; and that the market might not be ^'holly 
unsupplied, the woineli of the fishing towns ventured 
out in the boats by Jhemlelves, or witlt the help of a 
boy, or»of a man, if one could be found, to assist them. 
It was npt reifiembered dial women had ever before 
been driven to this occupation. % The costs of the war 

* State Papeh, 829. Holinaht-d, 850. t ^ Wl. 

t State Papers, 82G, 8S7. 
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had been very great ** The king’s nM^esty/ saya &e 
ehancellor Wriotheriey*, writing to the coundlj^ ** hath 
this year and the las% year is^ent 1^900^0001. or there¬ 
abouts ; and his subl^idy and bedlvolence^ministering 
scant 300,000/. thereof; as I muse sometime where the 
rest, being so great a Shm, hath been gotten, so the .««« 
lands being consumed, the plate of the realm molten 
and coined, whereof much hath risen, 1 sorrow and 
lament the danger of the time to come, wherdn is also 
to be remembered the money thatS is to be paid in 
Flanders; and, that is as much and more than all fhe 
rest, the great scarcity •that we have of cdfn, beings 
wheat, in all places in manner, Norfolk excepted, at 
twenty shillings the quarter, and a marvellous small 
quantity to be gotten of it. ^And tho thg. king's raa. 
jesty should have a greater grant than the realA could 
bear at one time, it would do little to the continu¬ 
ance of these charges, which be so importable, that I 
86'^ not almost how it is possible to hear thencharges 
this winter till more may be gotten. *^herefore, good 
my lords, tho you write to me still ^ Pay, pay, pre¬ 
pare for riiis and for that,’ consider it is your parts to 
reiiiember the state of things with me, and by your 
wisdoms to ponder what may be done, and how things 
may he continued." ^ 

The defence of Boulogne was one of those prejsin^ 
occasions for which money was wanted. Poyn^ngs died 
at this time. Lord Groywf Wilton w^s appointed to 
succeed him in that fortress, and Surrey to take^the 
place of lord Grey at Guisnes. Surrey had gong over to 
command the vanguard of the army with which Suffolk 
was^ march for the relief of Boulogne ; and, to equip 
himself for the expedition, he nfortgaged the furniture+ 

of his house at St. Leonards, nq^r Norwich. Suilblk, 

* 

• state Papers, 830. _ 

f A minute account of the nirmture is printed inxhe Appendix (No. ii8.) 
to Dr. NoU's Lite of Surrey. John Spencer, of Norwich, was tlic lender. 

The sum la stated to liavebeen clvu ; xxvn ot lawful money of England ; —. 
^hat that may import I am at a loss to understaiu}. It is said, in the 
document, that the goods are “ of litUc better valuing than the said nim 
of money." 
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who, if the enemy had effected their threatened in¬ 
vasion, should have been the king’s lieutenant-general to 
oppose them, died when he war. about to cross the 
Clwnnel, v^th the ifope of meeting the French king in 
the field, — a right hardy gentleman,’* says Hol- 
Inshed; and yet not so hard^ as almost of all degrees 
and estates of men, high and low, rich and poor, heartily 
beloved, and his death of them greatly lamented.*' 
The French king waited only for construction of 
the fort before BoHlogne to execute his intended move¬ 
ment against the English pale, that M. du Biez might 
•tV at libitty to serve with his'^army wherever it might 
be needed; and expecting, upon his report, that it 
would be completed in a few days, the king advanced 
to the abbey of ForesJ IVIoUtier, between Abbeville 
and Montreuil. There he received advice from the 
mareschal that Boulogne was distressed for provisions; 
that the enemy ^ere assembling a force at Calais, with 
the viely of relieving it by land ; and that he was 
about to leave *§ome 4000 nyen in the fort, cross the 
river with the rest of his army, and encamp upon Mont 
Lambert, to give them battle, if they persisted in their 
intent. Accordingly, he repaired to Pont de Brique, 
and made this movement, at which Francis was so little 
pleased, tljat, he said, it seemed as if M. du Biez had 
no wish that Boulogne should be retaken; because in 
that evqnt he would lose the command over so many 
princes and so«great an arm^.** 

“iPhat army consisted of 12,000 French infantry, 
6000 Itrlians, and 4000 whom Bu Bellay calls legion¬ 
aries; about 1200 men-at-arms, and some 800 light 
horse. The youth of the court, in hopes of a Kettle, 
hastened to join it, some wjth the king’s leave and some 
without it. Mont Lambert is within gunshot of Bou¬ 
logne: lihots were frequently exchanged between the 
camp and«>the fown, and daily skirmishes took place. 
While‘"the army occupied this position, the due d’Or- 
leans, who was«ihe king's second son, died in the abbey 

* Du BclIay, 240—245. 
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of Forest Montier: his disease was supposed •to be the 
plague; and the king^ in ctnaequence^ removed to VHos- 
pit^, a village at the 4 >ther end of the forest of Cressy. 
That name would have given hj|b no pleasant fore, 
bodings, if a battle had indeed appeal inevitably. 
From thence he deputed {Persons on whom he could rely ^ 
to inspect the fort; and upon their report that the 
winter must be far advanced before it could be in a 
defensible state^ without an army to protect it, he saw 
that his plans for that year were A-ustrated, and re¬ 
tired to the abbey of St. Fuscian, two leagues above 
Amiens, that city being uifected with the plagui. Thei;|^ 
he received intelligence that Henry had hired 10,000 
lansquenets and 4000 horse in Germany, to reinforce 
his army in the Terre d’O^e, and rai|gi the siege. 
Upon this he repairetl to Le Fere sur Oise, Aiere to 
take measures for preventing this junction, and for the 
defence of his own frontier; and, ^fore he departed, 
he »rdered the mareschal to enter the Terre dtoye and 
lay it waste, Uiat, if the permans shdaid arrive there, 
they might find no subsistence. 

La Terre d’Oye was that part tof the English pale 
which lay to the east of Calais: it extended from that 
town to the Flemish town of Gravelines; a-»marshy 
tract, but rich in herbage, about four leagues in length, 
and three in breadth. It was well protected, not.onfj' 
by Calais itself, and Guisnes, and the castle of Hammes, 
but by a wide and cleep«di*ch along tlie,Frenc^ border, 
with ramparts and blockhouses, at due distance% to 
flank them. The enterprise began well, though the 
bridges which had been prepared for the passage of tlie 
artillery were, by some neglect, left at Ardres. Near 
Gravelines the attack was in|de^ one of the blockhouses 
was stormed, and the garrison pu^to the sword. Montluc 
was in the assault; the men waded through the ditch, 
and, by filling it, a way made for tffe artillery. The 
mareschal then entered; met and routed wifli grOkt 
slaughter, but with the loss also af some 80 or 
100 horse, several new companies of “ Leicestershire 
men and others,” lately sent over; set fire to some 
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villAges^ And foraged the county almost to the Ktde 
town of Marc, in its centre. „ fiat, in the night, there 
came on a heavy rain; the trenches with which the 
land is intersected t^^came formidable streams, not to 
be crossed without a bridge; and, lest it sliould soon 
be impossible to withdraw the guns, the mareschal 
thought it prudent to retreat. * Some credit the French 
gained by this successful inroad: they derived a more 
important advantage from the retreat of the lansquenets, 
who, having arrived at Fleurines, in the territory of 
Liege, were refused a passage by the emperor through 
his hereditary states: they waited there for three weeks, 
when their pay-day came; tke English agents were 
not ready with the means of payment, which would 
have been ^ovided on their arrival within tlic English 
pale; khe men, therefor^, mutinied, and marched back 
into Germany, carrying with them these agents as hos¬ 
tages /or the money which they looked upon as their 
due. t , ‘ 

The fort at^putreau, though still unfinished, had 
been, by the great exertions find good management of 
Montluc, put in a state of defence before the array re¬ 
moved to Mont Lambert. During the expedition to 
tlie Tejjre d’Oye, the garrison of fioulogne were de¬ 
feated in an attempt to surprise it; and, after tlie 
failure, each party seemed to place its chief hope upon the 
possibility of reducing the other by famine. Here the 
advanta^j was on the part of j^'rance, both by land and 
seathey ha<f a great superiority in horse:);; and 
they had constructed boats, purposely for the revictual- 
ment ol^ this fortress, drawing but three feet water, 
though of such great stowage, that they were canahle 
of carrying 140 men.* Surrey, who commanded at 

r 

* Du Be\Jay, 25?—256. Montluc, 82a-33a HoUnshed, 851. MonUuc’8 
» a most lively and characteristic narrative. 

f Du Bella^. 258—9t J. “ Par ce moyl n le dit AngloU feit une despense 
exceuive^qui^evuit en fum^e: ci espensa bien scs tresors, desiaforten- 

tafnee.’* • 

mpn j the service of Whom is either in battle to encounter the like, or to 
convey the victual."—5urr£;y totAe ktng. 
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Boulogne when seven of these were captured by the 
English cruisers^ advised# that such vessels should be 
provided for relieving^ the town, by stealing along the 
shore from Calais. Surrey displaj^, during his com¬ 
mand, the ardour and activity which might be expected 
from his character; his Enterprises were well planned 
but, in the most important of them, which was under, 
taken to prevent Du Biez from introducing a* convoy 
into the fort, the object was effected at a heavy cost r 
the enemy’s horse had been routed, eand their harque- 
buBseers broken; the squadron of pike and bill-men, 
led on by Surrey himself then attacked the lal^squenet|^ 
When they came to the push, the second rank took 
panic and fled; and the first, which was chiefly com- 
posed of captains and gentlejpen who hajJ, volunteered 
their service there, suffered severely * for beiftg thus 
abandoned, they did their devoir, and maintiained their 
country’s honour and their own to the uttermost, fiurrey 
exerted himself in vain to rally the runaway*; the 
fury of their flight,” he gays, was ^h, that nothing 
could avail to stay them.” The loss was 205, all in the 
first rank, brave men, and many of them were of note. 
The French, in their account, exaggerate it from 700 
to 800 slain, and seven or eight score prisoness. But 
Surrey said, in his letter to the king, that “ albeit the 
success in all things was not as we wished, yet wt^ tlfb 
enemies' intent disappointed, which could not have been 
otherwise done; and mvroi of their pai^ slain than of 
ours, and the fortress in as great misery as beforehand 
a sadden flight the let of a full victory. And it any dis¬ 
order there were, we assure your majesty there was no 
def;^lt in the rulers, nor lack of courage to be given 
them, but a humour that sorfietime reigneth in En- 
glii h’iicn. ” t * * 

Negotiations for peace were now commenced through 
the emperor’s mediation^ they were K no ; and 
France, meanwhile, had remitted none of its dkerlicma 
for the recovery of Boulogne. By tlie adduce of two 

• Natrs Surrey, 193. 187.188. f Ibid 198-401. 
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HangariaB engineers^ cannon were made of a greater 
calibre tiian ever had been i^een in those parts. The 
rhinegTave was engaged to bring from Germany 84 
ensigns to reinforce ehe old bandl ; and, besides other 
levies, it was said that 4000 gipsies were to serve as 
^ . pioneers, “ whom it was thougjjit the French king mind.* 
ing to avoid out of his realm, determined, before their 
departure, to employ this year on that kind of service; 
and that by their help, before their despatch, he hoped 
with a tumbling t!5?nch to fill the dykes of the town,”* 
Henry was informed that the French meant to erect a fort 
at St.John’s road, between Boulogne and Calais, which 
would be to the great annoyance of both places; to pre. 
vent them, therefore, he sent over Hertford and the lord 
admiral Dudley, and they arrived in the road two days 
before f rench had kppointed to be tliere. They 
came in too great strength for M. du Biez to attempt 
any thing against them by land; and they constructed 
two forji’esses, of.e at Arobleteuse (which the English 
called Hamble.'jPhew), and another about two miles off, 
at Black Ness. The enemy nieantime were not inactive 
by sea: their galleys now and then approached the shore 
where the English army lay in camp, and shot off their 
ordnanqe; they came also tefore Calais, and fired at the 
town; and, before Dudley went out to encounter them, 
ffiey had done much hurt, and captured several vic- 
May tuallers. One day, when four of the king’s ships and 
18. as man^ pinnaces were (\ff ,AmhleteU8e, they were 
assailed by eigliteen galleys, “ and so there was great 
shooting between them : ” at length one of the gklleys 
was taken, having 280 soldiers on board and 140 rowers; 

the rest of their galleys packed away.” A pore 
serious danger threatened the English in their own 
camp. There were 5000 mercenaries in the army, of 
whom S@00 were lansquenets, under their colonel. Con- 
rade Phenning, <comraonly cfi^ed Court-penny; these 
latter, upon some dispute with their captain, mutinied, 
put themselves [p order of battle, seized upon the great 
artillery, and defied the whole camp. Upon this every 
, * Council of Boulogne to the Privy Council, Nott’s Surrey, 208,209. 
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man was ordered to repair to his ensign: the Spaniards, 
of whom there were 1500 mercenanes^ took ]^art with 
the English; had they jdTined the mutineers, vthe moat 
fatal consequences might have e^ed, for the whole 
force in Boulogne and die Boulonnms was hut pSOO men. 
Their fidelity, and the resolute conduct of the English 
troops, enabled the chiefs to suppress this dangerous^ 
ooinmotion, and six of the ringleaders ^ sufiered death. 
After this chastisement Hertford relied so well upon the May 
lansquenets, that he stationed them t^ cover the erection 21. 
of another fort, called Boulogne Berg, in front of the 
enemy, who were encamped at a distance of Jess than 
two miles, by the clmrclf on the hill. Some skirmishelT 
which it would not have been easy to prevent, took place 
between the two armies ; but the commanders would have 
been inexcusable if they had flow brought^n a general 
action; for negotiations had been renewed, and were far 
advanced, and early in tlie ensuing month peaq^ was 
concluded.* « ^ 

The most important condition—the^ly one, indeed, 
which there could be anysdifficulty in ISgusting — was, 
that Boulogne should be restored to the king of France, 
upc’' payment of 800,000 crowns within the term of 
dghi years to the king of England; tlie place during 
that term remaining in his hands as an assurance for 
the money. This was a transaction which bore a better 
colour to the French than to the English people.* If 
there was no honour in recovering, by purchase, from 
an enemy, what he had “^alien by force arms, there 
was the reasonable plea tliat the reconquest, even it 
were not doubtful, was likely to occasion a beamier ex¬ 
penditure, and that the French blood which it must have 
cost 4ra3 spared. But the condition could appear in no 
sucl favourable light to tire English nation. They 
kne\^ that a great price in English blood had b^n paid 
for the conquest, and tligy grudged i| not, for they 
thought that Boulogne was well worth what if ha^l cost^ 
Surrey called it a jewel; great interest was taken by the 

* HolinbheJ, S(<4-«356. 
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pe^Ie ii\ t% struggleT6r retaining it ; and the name of 
, pne «f the oliS^st inn» tn London^ absurdly corrupted as 
''it’^allows at 'thi^ 4&y that Boulogne and its harbour 
wujre then th? favoikjte topic of popi|lar 4iVcoursd And 
while Calais was' ep^dered to be a most important pos- 
^^aioii^ as then^was^ the peo^e were not 

wMng.in d^inlung'th^t its vsdue was greatly enhanced^ 
Hand its sdcurii^'improyed^ by the annexation of Bou- 
> ^^gne to the English psile. 

Peace, howeve^ even to warlike nations, hath ever a 
blessed sound; for, however warlike a part of the people 
may be,/he far greater number must always be desirous 
’of enjoying the fruits of their labour in tranquillity. 
Both nations are said to have been pleased with it, and 
yet both mistrusted its continuance. And verily (in 
the chronicler’s words) Hlie old proverb seemed to be 
thoroughly verified, which sayth, that what the eye 
seetbjthe heart rueth for the Frenchmen still longeti 
for Boulogne, aivtl the Englishin n meani, not ’ 'illine'^ 
to give it up,”The captain of Montplaisir, M. de Chas- 
tillon, afterwards so well kAown in history as admira' 
Coligny, began to erect a bastion at the very mouth of 
the harbour, sportively naming it Chastillon’s garden: 
he did, this as if it were prcsumttl on both sides that no 
possible contingency could prevent the fullilnoent of the 
'••agreement*; the motive by which he was actuated being, 
tliat if such a contingency should occur, France might 
commsAid tlie harbour, antj, thus at any time be enabled 
to^reduce th^ town by blockade. Lord Grey of Wil¬ 
ton, who was again in command there, lost no time in 
despatching information to the king, and asking for in¬ 
structions. Henry laid it before his council, and de¬ 
manded their opinion. (»They gave it to this eftect,-^ - that 
the conditions of the peace were not in anywise to be"* 
infringed. Sir W’ilham Paget, the secretary, was com¬ 
manded accord^ngly thus to„write, and the king signed 
.the latter^ willing at the same time Uiat tl^e messenger, 
sir Thomas I^lmer, ‘‘ should know of his further plea, 
sure before he departed.” Sir Thumas, therefore, hav- 
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deal in the^^matteir 'V^iereof 

118 ; notwithstanding I |rill Ubit f|i|y. 

message fitau ns. Bid him csQ3,<vmi]pid^WW^^«^ 
Ibrought up his brethren aii4<him^(Eiil> libt a^lnyK 
hut even from tender years; nor far ^ but aliO^ 
to otir person ; and tell him^ that if t]^t be in idm which 
we conceive^ this doth breed in us an odd trust bf Itfr- 
vency to serve us of bun more than a common Bervd|j|^ 
or subject. By that tohen^ will him, whatsoever I hiivSi 
written to the contrary^ that he presently impeach ^ 
fortifications of ChastiUon's Garden^ and r^ it if It be 
possible; and this my messi^e shall be his clearing 
theran^ and the service gratefully accepted.*' 6ir Tlto- 
mas, somewhat astonished at this^ considering the im« 
portance of aie matter, ventvued to%epre8en% that a 
I »re messu,^ dchvered by him was Hjjp! to have, add, 
indeed ought to have, sftall credit when thus directly 
opposed to the tenour of his rntgesty's written com¬ 
ma ' K. But Henry tut him short, saying, ** Peliver 
thou the message; the executing thereof b^ at bis 
choire.” 


When the lord Grey had read his desphtchsH and 
heard the messenger's badding, he assembled his oouned, 
i.'d the king’s letters bef^re^them, and then di^biod air 
Thomas to repeat the king's message; *that done^sir 
Thomas was desired to withdraw, and every one to deliver 
bis opinion. It went roundly through the beam, with¬ 
out any question, that the letter was to be followed^ die 
mesa^e not to be stayed on/* The lord Grey made no 
lA^l), but again called on sir ’Thomas, bade hkn again !|e- 
peat the message, ordered the derk*of the council to Write 
it verbatim as it was delii^gred, mid, w^n it^was tbua 
put in writing, required each of the board to testify it 
by bis signature. He then broke up the ^ncil, cHrderuil 
ihoogates to be shut, and issued private orders that cat** 
tain troops and a body of pioneers should hold tbran- 

TOL. Urn R 
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sel^ ^ tOfi^ess at a iiertain hoo? that night Hie 
hou): diiiiie, he issued out with "this company^ crossed the, 
watn^' andi frithout my alarm, detaiol^he^^ hi three or 
foair hours, the work m as many iireeks; then re-entered 
the town as quietly as he had left it, and immediatdiy 
sent air Thomas Palmer hack to the king with the news. 
His return was so speedy, that when he was introduced 
into the chamber of presence, Henry, upon recognisii^ 
him, said aloud, r What! will he do it or no ? ” Sir 
Thomas presented his letters, and said that thereby his 
^majesty r^rould be informed. " Nay,'* rejoined the 
king, earnestly, '' tell us, I sky, whether he will do it 
or no And being told that it was done, and the 
whole fortification rased, he called joyfully to certain 
lords of the council who*^were in the chamber, and said. 
How say you, my lords, ChasUHon’s Garden is laid flat 
as thie floor!” One of them made answer, that the per¬ 
son whe^ had dpnP it deserved to lose his head. The Idng 
replied, he ha^i rather lose a dozen such heads as his 
who had delivered that opinion, than one of such a ser. 
vant as had achieved that service; and herewith he 
commanded that the lord Grey's pardon should be made 
out, the which, with a letter of great thanks and pro¬ 
mises of reward, were returned by the said sir Thomas 
'‘Palmer td'the said lord Grey; but the reward failed, 
the king not continuing long after in life." * 

The^'French king was not prepared at that time to 
repew the war ; and, instead oi expressing any displeasure 

• Holii shed, 859—861. “ This,” the chronicler, *' have I aet down 
the more willingly, for that I have received it from them which have heard 
it reiiorted not only by tfie lord Grey's own mouth, bdt also by the reUfeion 
of sir Thomas Palmer and oiben, wtio were present; the same not tending 
so to the lord Grey's oiyn praise, as to the betokening of ^tig's 
noble courage, and the great iecret trust which he worthily reposht in the 
said lord Grey. Here is to be noted also, lest any man should mistake the 
Tnatter,|u if the king dealt tudirectly herein, that his maicsty, knowing how 
the Frenchmen, in going about to build this fort, did more tnui they might 
by the covenant o^jthe p^ce, was, therefore, resolved, at tlie first adver.. 
tisement thereof, to have it rased. Fjt yet for that it might happily have 
“ been Wnified over unto the Frenchman before my lord Grey could have 
accomplished the feat, he, therefore, trisely wrote one thing in his letters 
wherconto many pight be privy, and sent secret knowledge by words con¬ 
trary to the contenta of (he same letters, so if the messenger were tnifety, 
his pleasure might not be discovered, to the jhindenmee or disappoiniiDg of 
the same.** 
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At BB BCt which he mast haye hnown that circamstances 
Jua^ed^^ oriWed the treoChea which had been made 
about the dmoliahod Icrt to he hUed up by his own 
people. Henry Vlll. was an old lion whom it would 
have been dangerous to rouse. The death of Henry a.d. 
soon ensued. More had l]^p done for the improvement Ifflfj* 
of the navy in his than in any former reign.t In that 
reign it was that a navy office was formed^ and that 
regular arsenals were established for its support and 
equipment, at Portsmouth, Woolwich, *and Deptford.^ 

The change in maritime warfare consequent upon the 
use of gunpowder rendered ships of a new construction 
necessary* Italian shipwrights, as being then the most 
expert, were sent for, and at the conclusion of this 
reign the royal navy consisted flpf seventy-ollle ve^els ; 
thirty of these were ships of burthen §, two were galleys, 
and the rest were small barks and row barges f|om 
eighty to Bfteen tons, which served in lycrs and land¬ 
ing {tf men. Seventy years later, Henry Vlll/s^navy 
was called puissant. Five pears after hilf death, when 
privato interests were more regarded in the councils 
of a nun or, it was reduced one half in tonnage, and 
nearly one third in the number of vessels, [j 

Henry was not without good cause for apprehending 
that, before the time fixed for the purchase and restor¬ 
ation of Boulogne should expire, the relations between 
France and England might undergo anotlier change. 

• 

. * Vincent Carloix, relating a conversation which ended in wann worW 

between' the protecUir Somerset and M. de ViedleviUe, introduces, on 
Somerset’s allied authority, an article in the last trcaW of peace, vBiereby 
it was provided that" quant le roi de France voudra, ou puurra ^endre la 
ville de Boulogne, et desmanteler tous les forts bustis, ou commence A 
basUr & L’entour d'lcelle, 11 luy sera licite de Tentreprendre, et fhire tous 
ses eabrtwde I’ex^cuter; et ne sera ce presenA accord aucunement alters, 
ny & eelu v prejudicii cn aucune fa^on.” (QilL dcs M6m. xxvlii. $ 13 .) The 
French e litor observes upon this, that,tho^h no such article occurs in the 
printed tt^bty, it may have been a secret one.* But Boulogne w?m the 
apwiBo object in dispute when that treaty was made,, and to have excepted 
it in the terms of peace would have, li^ct, nullified the Wcaty. 
t Lord Nugent, in his MemonaU of Hampden (i. 1^.), has taid, that 
eur naval power slept under the chilling despotism of the Flantagdnets 
and of the first Tudotsf’* 
t Chamooik, U. 48. 

4 C^tainiBg in aU 10,5S0 tons. Ibid. iL S4& 

II Beport of the CoimnissioQ, In Chamock, iL S4& 

R ^ 
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The mutal^ty of his own views had taught him how 
little reliance could be placed upoh treaties^ or the con¬ 
sistency of state ccnncils ; and histcnyj even then, had 
shown, that, thou^ England has had peacehil mlers, 
the French have constitutioi)ally, as it were, appeared to 
be a military people. A Scottish war, fomented, as all 
such wars were, by money and men from France ^ and 
the turbulent state of England, occasioned not by die re. 
formation of reli^ous abuses, but by the abuse of that re¬ 
formation, and the profanation, and rapacity, and cruelty 
committed under that name, presented the enemy with 
^ a favourable opportunity of recovering their losses in 
1554, die Boulonnois ; and, before war was declared between 
the two pations, an attempt was made to surprise the 
fortfsss of Boulogne-herg, which was garrisoned by 
somewhat less than 400 men, under sir Nicholas Arnault. 
M.*:le Chastillon approached it in the night with a suf¬ 
ficient force, dlid with all implements for entering it by 
escalade. A'.nong his people was one Carter, sen 
Englishman, who had married in that country, and, being 
discharged from the service of his own king at the 
peace, had remained there, and entered into that of the 
French, not looking so far before him as to appre¬ 
hend that he might be called upon to act against his 
countr/inen. Finding himself now compelled either to 
ireak his present engagements or his allegiance, he 
sUpi^ aside from the r^,nks when they were within less 
fhan a quarter of a mile from the fort, ami, running thither 
witl^all speed, called aloud, and gave the alarm. One 
soldier, who Vas on the look-out, knew him, and 
brought him to the drawbridge: sir Nicholas caused him 
to be drawn up betmxt two pikes and from report 
of the instant danger,“the men were ordered to arms. 
Befbre they could*be well ready and at their posts ap- 
pointejji, the French were g£^t to the ditches, and, appoint¬ 
ing 3000 of their number, the most part genfiemen 
and double^ays, to have the first scale, saluted them 
within, upon Aeir very approach, with 700 harquebuss 
shot at the first voUe’* 
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„ The ISnglish kept elose^ as they had been cominanded, 
tiU the enemy had set up their ladders) and began to 
mount and enter upon |hem: at which instant off went 
the dankers/^ Those of sir NichdbB Amaidt’s mount 
discharged very wdl at the firsts but at the second 
f>o/ee the mortars burst; *two brass pieces^ however, 
on the same mount did good service; and there were 
burst upon the faces of the enemy (over and besides 
the shot that was bestowed among thenc^, to the number 
of 1500 pik^B and black bills. '' Tne Frenchmen,*’ 
says Holinshed, " verily stuck to it to the uttermost, 
and did what lay in die very last point of tbei^ power 
to enter. At length, through shots, casting down of 
stones and timber upon their heads, scalding water, and 
hand blows, they were repelled^ and retiredtout of the 
trenches shortly after break of day, having contl^iued 
the assault from midnight till that time, and supplving; 
still the places of their dead and weary ipen with j^sh 
succours. Five and twenty of the English were •slain, 
dfty-dght wounded ; among the latter Wile Carter and 
the governor. The French carried qff their dead, and 
sent, a day or two afterwards, to enquire if any prisoners 
had been taken. Sir Nicholas replied that he knew of 
no war; and therefore, if any had attempted to sutprise 
his place by stealth, they were served according to their 
malicious intentions. ‘ Indeed,’ said he to tiie mes. 
senger, ‘ we have taken none of your men, but have 
got some of your brave •gHt armoiu- and weapons.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the messenger, ^ it is not the cowl tlAt 
maketh the monk, and no more is it the brave armour 
or weapon that maketh the man of war; but the for¬ 
tune i'S war is such sometimes to gain and sometimes to 
lo«^.’ Sir Nicholas made hir^ good cheer in the fort, 
and guri; him fifty crowns, and so he departed.”* 

The man’s remark upon the variable fortune of war 
was soon verified; but, befeffe it turned aglinst England, 
.the French suffered a severe repulse, in an attempt upon 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey. Tllere had been 

* Holinshed, 907—909. 

B 3 
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notice of intended atten^i, and an oflScer^ by name 
Winter^ was aent wi& 800 men to rmnfbrce ^ Ie|- 
habitants.^ The eipny are sai£ to faa?e landed 
troopa^ and^ after l&ing half their number^, to have re- 
imbarked and fled^ abandoning theizvlarg^ ships* It is 
written that the bodies of 1000 gaitlemen were carried 
from this expedition in one vessel into the same town 
for interment; and the absurd fable has been added^, 
that an inhibiti^ was given out by the French lung;, 
not to speak of this miscarriage on pain of death. This 
^ story^ iiEiore than the silence of aU the French writers^ 
has thrown some discredit upon the relation.* 

Meantime the king of France joined his army be> 
tween Moi^reuil and Boulogne. The Pont de Brique 
was repaired and made^passable for artillery; andj pass¬ 
ing by Boulogne-berg, he halted between Aat place and 
the dorest of Suren^ long enough to throw up entrench* 
mcnt% in whicV a force was left sufficient to secure the 
passage of prqyi^sions to his camp. This done^ he pitched 
his tents on a hill near Ambleteuse, and^ having viewed 
the forts, planted five and twenty pieces of artillery 
against the fort of Salacques, built in a place called the 
Almajp camp, at a little distance from Amldeteuse. 
The fierce fire that was opened so frightened Charles 
Stourton,*the captainof the place, and George Willoughby, 
a gentleman associated with him, that they came out to 
parley^, with the eonstabl^, and went to him in the 
tqnnches, wltiiout stipulating previously for a suspension 
of hostilities. What they demanded was, that they 
might depart with bag and baggage; hut the constable 
purposely detained them in debating upon terms, till 
bis soldiers forced their way into a place which tfea gar* 
ug.rison, trusting to the proposed capitulation, were not 
»; 4 , upon-the alert to d^end. They put to the sword some 
fourscoi^e whf attempted tg make head against them, 
the Tort containing 230 persons, men and women. 

This donq, the guns were turned against the ca^e 
of Ambleteuse; the lord John Grey, who commanded 

* Holinshed, 1012. Campbell, L 279. ^ 
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1^ere> withdrew the Jen into the nui|n forf^ ih«t Ms 
means of re^stance which^ at the most were too smalli 
mi jg ht not be diminished fay dividing them. On the fid- 
lowing day the Frendh made theiytpproach|s and began 
to batter the fort: they summonfe it after the ting’s 
dinner ; and ihe Ibrd Gr^ refused to admit Ihe hersld^ 
lest he should discover the weakness of the place. Buif 
he did this discourteously; so that the king was with 
some reason ofihnded^ and Ihe battery was renewed with 
such angry determination^ that the ^rd John and the 
captains within perceived they were not able fay any 
means to defend the place any longer. Th|y oibred, 
therefore^ to surrender upon composition^ and could qM 
tun no better terms than that the general (for honqiir 
sake) should have one horse to ride on, in his corselet, 
without sword or dagger:” th^same sort oT hor^ur was 
allowed to two other officers; but all the other troops, 
with the women and children, were to depart on^oot in 
tl^eir shirts, leaving all their goods tihd sub8lj|nce be¬ 
hind them. The capitulation did not^cure them from 
the bnitaHty of the French soldiers, who, entering by the 
trendies, sacked all they could lay hands on. M. de 
Gesoc, who had just arrived from Scotland, where he 
commanded the French succours, saved many of the 
women from these ruffians, and, getting tnem out 
through the breach, presented them to the king, wl^ 
ordered them to be safely escorted, with all they had 
about them, till they w^jout of danger. T3ie odiers 
were marched out three and three, frorif 700 to 800 in 
all, of both sexes, many being hurt and maimed; '%ome 
with half a shirt on to cover them, and differs stark 
naked: in this plight they were marched before Henri 11 
wH'S stood there to behold this poor triumph, with 
us whole army drawn «p in order on either side, 
that they might pass betwixt ifieir ran|(^, as. it were 
through a lane.” The commander ij^ Blacquenay did 
not wait to be besieged, but proposed to sdrrcyider on 
the same terms which had been granted to Ambleteuse j 

» 4 * 
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lie 4id xtofb xBfonQ Mmself what those tem^ 
th^ vese granted in derisioB«f -« ' " ^ . 

Sir Ki<^las Arnault, seeing now that he could msiKt 
no eacoeaidulTeststaiice in Boulogn^uherg, removed e«eif. 
thing out of it to Boulogne, and set ihe to the Ibrik', 
^onlogite itself and La Tour d^0rdre>%r the Old M|n, 
as iV Ffls called, at the mouth of the harbour on the 
riglbt bank of the river, were all that now remained in 
poss^ion of the English in the Boulonnois* This 
tower the king preceded to besiege ; but M. de Vieillo* 
ville, as a business of more importance, proposed to con* 
s||ruct a foit above it on the coa^t, and thereby not only 
cut off the tower from supplies either by land or sea, but, 
prevent the communication along the coast between Calais 
and Boulogne While this work was in progress, the 
mareschal toc^ the oppoi^unity of manifesting his re* 
sentment of some words which, during his embassy 
in Eng^nd, had passed between him and the protector 
Somersetc He Vent bis son-in-law, M. d’Espinay, 
with the gendemisa of his household and a trumpet, to 
the gates of Boulogne, where t^ey challenged Somerset, 
if he were there, to break a lance with Vieilleville. The 
reply was, that Somerset was ill, and at London. It 
was theij demanded whether any brave knight would 
take his place; and to this, the French writer says, no 
man made‘‘answer. D'Espinay then, in his own 
name, chaUenged any son of a ** mUlort" stating who 
he was, ahd that he had not yet^ completed his twentieth 
year ^ and this challenge, against the opinion, it is said, of 
all the English captains, was accepted by a son of Dud* 
ley^s, who was of the same age. The conditions were, 
that whichever might be dismounted should remain pri¬ 
soner, and his horse and< arms become the property of 
the victor. The sie*ir de T&Ulade, one of the gentlemen 
who accompanied d’^Espinay, was the most skilful man 
of his age ip the snanagement of horses. As soon as he 
saw Dudley come out of the gates, mounted on a fine 
Spanish horse, h© said to d’Espinay, I will tell yon 

*Mdm.deIlldeVieiIteviil& ColL 04 il zxlx. 190*.192. HoUiubed.l0nt 
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you' take m€hrt. Bo yoti nbl»oee i&ar 

1tui Tides like an Albanian, ^s knees abnost touching tlKt 'v. 
saihile.bow ? Sit you fiTm^ and do not couch yotur s|i^ 
tiH you are within thrle or four pa^s of hi ^4 for when 
the spear is couched at a distance tlK point*droops before 
it comes to the push, andihe more so because the 
is'confused then by the visor/* Budleyniissed his attaint ' 
d*£spinay ohserv^ the caution which had been given, 
unhorsed his antagonist, and, carrying him awa/pri* 
soner, presented him to the king.* But the king, wett 
pleased, returned the noble prisoner, and, drawing his 
sword, gave the captor the^ccolade, knighting Mm upm^ 
the spott 

Fort Vieilleville, as the new work was called, bad 
distressed die Old Man; and the French weijf persuaded 
not only that they should speedily reduce this last«f the 
English outworks, but that Boulogne itself would soon 
fall into their hands. They inferred this front the 
language of Dudley’s friends who cafte xmdeiua 8»fe« 
conduct to visit him, anjJ who were^pposed to be 
preparing the way for a capitulation ; for titiey cursed 
the dtty on which the late king hati taken Boulogne, and 
said ttiat, if they were of the council of state, their ad¬ 
vice would be, to try hy some fair composition to,get rid 
of a place which had drained England both of men and 
money.:}: The garrison, however, manifested no such* 
disposition, but were ready at any time for a sharp 
skirmish; and while Heuri. was prqiar^g to^besi^fc 
the town, as soon as the tower should have be^ ta||pn, 

* “ Le suppliant de le prendre, comme sic'estoitlc roy de I’Angfctterre; 
ct quo B*il estoit do ceste quality, il seroit plus hardy do lay en lure ong 
prteent “ 

f A#ni. de Vieilleville^, 194—198. . 

' t '* 'i'enanU une infinite d’aultrcs langai^i,panny la bonne chire qu*OB 
leur fa'soit aux tentes et pavilions de M* de Vieilleville et de M. d'Espinay, 
parlesc' .hes on jugcoitaWment qu’iis ostoieNt ennuy^s deoeste guerre, ou 

? ue par la honteuse rcddition de tant do forts, iU auroient fterdu le dbura^.'* 
199.) Vincent Carloix says, also, that they said the king of England bad 
no right to Boulogne, because his rether had obtaintn it, noSby true and 
lawful arms, but by treason and corruption, which derogated th^ 
reputation of the king and crown of England This is not likely; for, 
though Vervin sufihred death on a charge of corrupt^n, as well as cow¬ 
ardice, of the former charge, at least, he must be considered as exonerated, 
when his memory was rehabilitated a few years afterwards. 
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a Storm &f wind and raiHj continuing eight and forty 
houre^ without intermission, Wew down his tents, not one 
remaining standing, and deluged his camp. Many soL 
diers savednhfmselvt^ by swimming; yet more than 200 
were drowned, and many more must have perished with. 
'«uOut the aid of their horses. The king was thus obliged 
to leave a camp which the elements had broken up. 
The garrison of Boulogne made the loudest demon¬ 
strations of joy for this retreat, but failed to take that 
advantage of it to%hich opportunity invited them; for the 
cavalry, Jaded as it was, could liave afforded no protec. 
<fJon to tne retreating forces, and a few hundred archers 
might have exterminated the army. So sensible, indeed, 
were die French of the danger from which they had 
escaped, thet the office^ who occupied the burnt fort 
of Bofaognc-berg made as much rejoicing for their safe 
arrival there, as the English had done for their own 
deliverance. ^ 

Having garrisoned his conquests, Henry dismissed the 
remainder of hK army. Yoyng Dudley now requested 
d'Espinay to fix his ransom, that he might not be car¬ 
ried farther into the country; and when asked if he was 
tired of his company, and had no wish to go as far as 
Paris, he replied, that he had business of suck conse¬ 


quence to./«ettIe in England, that, rather than be delayed, 
he (Would pay a double ransom. One of his people 
look d'JRlspinay aside, informed liim that his master 
was engaged to marry a daughter of the earl of Bedford, 


ani that the lady was in a state of great unhappiness 
because-of his captivity. After this explanation, d’Es- 


pinay told his prisoner that he might depart as soon as 
he pleased, and should be provided with a full ^^nass- 
port: Dudley tlianked him, desired him to name the 
sum which he must jiay, and was about to enter into a 
detail of his means, when the nohleFrcnchman interrupted 
him by fiayinff’that no exifUnation upon that matter 
was required: tliis, he believed, had been on both sides 
their first essay in arms, a)i(l ought not, therefore, to he 


made an affair of monc'y. The war was not finished bp- 
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tween the ^respective kings^ and the same fortibie might 
befall himself. All that he required of him was^ that 
he would remember 4he house of Bfi^inay^ the lords 
of which did not go to war for jj^e sake (If acquiring 
riches^ being rich enough^ but to gain honour^ and to 
uphold their ancient repuftition. The only ransom^ therea» 
fore^ that he desired would be four English horses^ such 
as were wprtliy to be presented to the princes and^prin- 
cesses, for whom he intended them. As a father 
courtesy, he restored the fine Spanish horse which had 
become his by the right of arms; but this the grateful 
Englishman refused to accept, requesting hi# captor tp 
keep it in remembrance of him, ^'and, that you may be 
the more reminded of me, said he, I will change its name; 
it has hitherto been called Bedford, after «ny mistress; 
henceforth let it be called Dudley.” The story ^loceeds 
to say, that the lord admiral who had provided 7000 
crowns for his son^s ransom, had all studs iif Eng. 
land searched to select the six finest horses tlat could 
be found; that he sentswith them sli; mastiffs, which 
would be almost as acceptable a present; and that, as a 
mer'orial of his obligation to M. il'Espinay and mare- 
schal de VieiUeville, he set up their arms in the painted 
windows of all his mansions.* # 


* Mem. de VieiUc^'ille, 202—207. The historian of dc Vieillevilie 
liaB embeUishcd the story with cireunruttanm which cannot be true • 
Henry li. joined his army on the 2d(l of Aagust, ISiQ, and the campaign 
was cniiduded in three weeks from that time. tmem. du ViciiieviUe, 201.) 
Now, the tirsc earl of JSodford wls not raised to thai^titie till the enauing 
year (Collins’s Peerage, i. 268.); coneequently that name could not have been 
given to a horse in honour of a daughter of lord Russdl, or of hetifettfaer, 
at that time. 

But this 18 not the only conclusive proof against the clicunxItanceB with 
which the story has been set out Ambrose Dudley married Anne, 
dauebter to Uie second earl of Bedford, which earl succeed to that Utle 
ten^ears after the date of this story, in the 27th year of his age. Of course 
he could have had no marriageable daiigMler at this time. The lady Anne 
Bus ell was t)ie third wife of this Dudley, and he was probably a married 
man 1541>, for his first wife died in 1.^2^ and their son died heihre her. 
(Collins’s Mem. of the Sydneys, &c. p. 39.) * 

The story, then, is demonstraMy false in these particulars, I should bo 
sorry to infer from it that the olifFrench memoirs Ife as lit^e to be trusted 
as those of the present age; and, though the talc has been thus embellished 
without regard to truth, I have not discredited it altogether. *rhe otiter 
circumstances are honourable to the French, and,^thercfore, an jEnglish 
historian is bound in honour to relate them, ^ 

1 must olMerre, however, that tlie challenge is said to have arisen firom 
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Among lihe charges brou^t agaiQst the ^ {>rotector. 
Somerset^ in the first proce^ngs against him Ibr 
demeanours and high treason^ wasHs inject in supply*# 
ing and reinforcing forts about Boulogne^ “ glb^t 
he was advertised of meir defaults." • To this neglect 
^eir loss was imputed. Dudley took care that a charge 
which had been made instrumental for the overthrow of 
bis great rival should not be used against himself ^ 
he lost no time in sending over the foreign troops, by 
whose help the insurrection in England had been sup¬ 
pressed ; and, before the close of the year, SOOO English 
^ops joKied them in the marries of Calais. Chastillon 
made several attempts i^ainst Boulogne during the 
winter; but the spirit which was manifested there, con¬ 
vinced him iv 5 >t only that |he place was tenable, but that 
it would be well maintained; and when negotiations 
for peace were opened his opinion was, that, considering 
the certain cost of life which must be incurred in be¬ 
sieging tlie place,'^ it was better to obtain Boulogne by 
purchase than bp conquest, ^^rance obtained honour 
enough in the transaction ; for Francis I. had acknow¬ 
ledged a debt of 2,000,000 crowns to the crown of 
England as arrears of pension, and Henri 11. absolutely 
refused 4;o pay it, saying he never would render him¬ 
self tributary to any prince; it was therefore more a 
mark of weakness in England to accept of 400,000 
crowns for the immediate restitution of Boulogne than 
in Francl* to o|fer it. The ’king liimself, shortly after 
its delivery, repaired thither, and, entering the town with 
all the r^yal pomp tliat might be, offered a great im^e 
of silver to the Lady of the place, instead of that which 
had been carried off by the English at the time of ^the 
capture, t ' 

The navy had beep tnUch diminished during the 


bi^ words wbich nasstd between Bf. de leilleville asd the protector So¬ 
merset ; aid ttiat the account which Vincent Carloix ^ves of that dispute 
is to be distrusted, because it begins with alleging an imaginaiy article to 
the treaty of peace (stw p. 243.). 

* Howell’s State Tmls, ii. 511. 
f Mem. de Vieilleville, 211. Holiushed, 102SL 
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short r»gn of Edward VI., and that of Ma^ opened 
' with an ill omen. Ilie Oreat Harry, ** the notablest 
dup in Eugibiiid, was* bnmt at IVoolwich through die 
carelessness of the sailors.”* But jfi this unhappy reign 
England had to endure persecution in its fiercest form ^^ 2 ).' 
at home, and disgrace %broad. When the king ofii5557. 
France received a declaration of war on the part of 
England, less for Bn;L national ground of hoatiH^es or 
provocation, either r^ or alleged, than in consequence 
of the matrimonial alliance of PhiHp^*and Mary, he re¬ 
plied to the herald, in presence of his nobles and of the 
foreign ambassadors at his court, that he accepted tk» 
declaration, but wished it to be known by ah, that, as 
far as in him lay, he had fully observed ah the condi¬ 
tions of the peace between the^rench andCnglish, and 
had cultivated in good faith the friendship of the^^ueen: 
he hoped, therefore, that God would show his displeasure 
at this breach of treaty, and that thi|^ war wonldTprove 
detrimental to the English, as the last and fo many 
former ones had proverbt A fored^bf 1000 horse, 

400t^ foot, and 2000 pioneers wei^i sent to co-operate 
with the Spaniards: they served at the siege of St 
Quentin; and, having proved their courage in the assault 
by which that town was carried, brought a reproach upon 
themselves and their country by the excesse^which they 
committed in the sackage. The war was not popular 
in England at its commencement; it was felt tjjiere that 
the queen, contrary to^roraise, had tangled hersdf in 
her husband's quarrel," and, when no occasion Ibr a 
breach of peace had ^en ofi'ered, had sought«one wil¬ 
fully. But when public rejoicings for the battle of St. 
Quantin and the capture of the town were made through¬ 
out England by the queen’s jjommand, the giddy people 
exUii.ed as heartily as if the victory had been obtained in 
a national cause; a sudden and short gladness, which, as 
the chronicler has said, ^as soon turnip to d great and 
long sorrow. 

* Holinshed, iv. 5 . 

f Thuanus, lib. xix. p.52d. Rabutin, Coll du f. SO. 9. 298i. 
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The English government ml apprised that an at. 
tempt was likely to he madOinpon Calais. The int^- 
gqnce was eithcir disbelieved or disregarded; and when 
Philip sent the like ^dvices to his queen^ and proposed 
to reinforce the ganmtnj which was much too weak for 
^the defence of such a place/kWith a body of Spanish 
troops, the offer, from a jealousy as groundless as it 
was ill.timed^ was declined. 

A- o. Tht* plan had been formed^ by the seigneur de 

1558. genarpontj the king’s lieutenant in Picardy, and com¬ 
municated by him to admiral Goligny and the con- 
|table Mfntmorency; and, if«the battle of St. Quentin 
had proved favourable to the French, the,, latter was im¬ 
mediately to have undertaken it. After the loss of 
that batde, the greatest pxertions were made for bring, 
ing another army into the field. The due de Guise 
was appointed to the command; it was determined in 
council not to employ this force in attempting to re¬ 
cover the places which the Spaniards had recently taken, 
because they wfTe well fort|fied and supplied; and, 
moreover, there was reason to apprehend that the soldiers 
would take the field without hope of victory, if they 
were to engage near the scene of their late overthrow. 
On the flther hand, the very confidence of the English 
afforded good prospect of succeeding in an attack upon 
Calais, anef success there would abundantly compensate 
for all their losses. There is a spirit of miserable 
econom/, whitjh oftentimes prof/es, in state afPairs, more 
costly ^ban even a prodigal expenditure: Calais was 
thought,, secure from assault during the winter, and, 
for that reason, its garrison was reduced to one third in 
the winter months. The lord deputy AVentwordi^ re¬ 
presented the danger of’thus depriving it of the means 
of defence; but his i;eprelentations were treated with 
conteml)t, and the court of France failed not to profit 
by an imprudence which coultk-not be concealed. Early 
in November, Strozzi and d'Elbene reconnoitred the 
place and all itsi adjacent forts: they went in disguise, 
and performed their object perfectly. The attention of 
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the Spaniards was di^rted by movements ip Cham* 
pagnei as if Luxemburg and Arion were threatened. 
Guise, meantime, made ft*appear that he was engaged 
in vietuallhig the cast!b of Pourlan, and aft|srwards, Ui 
storing and reinforcing the garrisotfb of Ardres and Bou¬ 
logne ; but, having secretjy brought together his forces, 
he entered the English pale suddenly on New Year’tfl 559 * 
day ; and, sending one part of hijs army along the downs 
to Risebank, marched with the other to Nieulay, or 
Newnham Bridge, and, attacking in peat force a little 
outwork at the village of St. Agatha, at the enbwnce of 
the causeway leading to that fort, got posses|^on of it 
without difficulty, the garrison taking flight toNewnhanS 
Thither he followed, commenced his approaches, and 
had his batteries ready to open by daybreak. * 

This first success, as it eifl;ouraged the Frc^h, is 
said to have disheartened the Engli^. They had cause 
to be dii§heartened; the lord deputy kpew that h^ could 
8p'.«re no assistance for the defence of'lhe outwigks, and 
therefore ordered the captain at Newnjjam, as soon as 
the place should be serio\!sly attacked, to bring off his 
men. This, accordingly, was done; and, at the same 
time, Risebank surrendered with its garrison. Thus, 
on the third morning, Gjjise had gmned possession of 
two most important posts, one commanding the entrance 
of the harbour, tlie other the other the approach across 
the marshes from Flanders. Having stationed patt of 
his army to cut off the c^munication with Giisnes, hcv 
broke ground before the town, making his first attack 
against the Water Gate, and leading the besieged to Sup¬ 
pose that tliis was die point at which his ma% efforts 
were directed, that they might “ have the less regard 
unM the defence of the castle,#which was the weakest 
pars of the town, and the pkee where they were ascer. 
tained by their espials to win ealy entry.” While the 
garrison, being thus deceived, wasted ^leir ejeertions in 
repairing a false breach, he planted fifteen double r^nnoQs 

* Babutin, ColL des xxxtx. 143—H9. Tlhianut, xx. £54. Ho> 

Unshed, W. 90. 
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> and lh«y'*lA»' '^aflfed' ito 1irt^'4liit 
' l^atiitoae 

; d’Andd^ was sent to IMiy him0^'4iite«i^ 

^ ^ to^itehj vhiclij alter drain^^ 
dltc^ i^to tha port, tooidd toirve m « covered ;*«ray. 
to secure tooting tor faia people nftor the ditdi ahm^ 
heeo drained (on toe width and depth of pidto 
toe garrison placed great reliance), he had brou^t 
^ by sea a great quantity of hurdles, well pitched, 

that, if need wire, they might lie long in toe water 
without rotdng. Senarpont had devised toesCf as sdso 
sort o^^pavaise {j^stes they iwere called), composed of 
hurdles, arid made musket-proof*, light ^ough for the 
soldier to carry and fix before Mm into the ground* 
When ,toe ^breach app|ared practicable, about eight 
in to<S'evening, at ebb tide, toe sieur de Grandmont 
was sent out wito some 3PO harquebusiers to recon¬ 
noitre the preparations for defence, and dislodge those 
who might present totensdvea ; at toe same time, 
maresch^ Stroad, with a lilje number, and one or two 
hundred pioneers, was ordelred to efieci a lodgement at 
toe other end of the port, and entrench themselves there, 
so as to ensure toe command of the whole harbopr; but 
this party was compelled to retreat. Meantime, tlie 
state of toe breach having been ascertained. Guise, #ito 
Ms ^brothers d’Aumale and d’Elbojuf, advanced to the 
assault, and met toe retreating party. Grandmont and 
fitrozzi Were qrdered to commence the attack. Guise, 
wh^ had forded the water when it was mid-deep, took 
his station at toe foot of the breach; and the onslaught 
.was made at a point where there had been no prepar- 

* By being bced with a thlckawaddiog of paper, according to the ahtoont 
which Rabntin give*, and which TbuauuB haa followed. '‘^L’on avoU fait 
amener,** be says, ** grand nombre de plerriz et paillizdebois trhs sec, pour 
estte plot forts et l^ers, de » liauiteur d’un honune, et de respesseur de 
lemy pled oouverts au dehors de trois ou quatre doigts du iwpier coUe I'un 
«ur raotre, chose qug. I’harquebusade ijs peut faulser aUement; Icsquels 
ardent par le has un appuy au bout duquel cstoit une pointe de for longue 
4'envixdi un pied et demy bien aS8er§^ pour 1e planter,, afin qu*tl entrast 

8 us fadlement en terre quelque dure ^*elle foit. Et derriere iceux pailhz 
ue fon a' appellee pSstes) les harquebusiers pouvoient tirer plus assure, 
went par une cNOUte lunudre uui estoit au tnlUeu.*’—ste ftfdni. 
xmix. 151 
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ftlson Sot n, penotijil d^^ce; for the eastle eos^ ^ 
aidisred by the ruler« of die town to be of no such Seurtie 
as might resist the battery of the canimn (by reason it 
was old and without* any rarapajts), it was devised to 
make a train with certain barrels of powder^ and^ when 
the French should entor^ as it was known tiiat th^e 
theyf, would, blow up the keep. In an evil hour had 
the lord deputy, trusting to this device, witlu^wn all 
his people from the castle. The French came with 
their clothes wringing wet,” m(®stened the ill-laid 
train, saw the failure of the attempt to kindle it, and 
entered the castle withaut any resistance. Guise Iteft 
his brothers to command them there, and exhorted them 
to keep their ground; while he, before the tide came 
in too fast, recrossed to the army, that He’ mij;bt suc¬ 
cour them as soon as it was break of day. They, 
however, who had won the Castle so easily, thought 
to have entered the town from it, n|id completed their 
yietory; but the marshal, sir Anthony Ag^, wi^ a 
body of brave* men, ciAjpuntered ailll repelled them, 
and endeavoured to retake the»castle; persevering, 
till \gar, with his son and heir, and some four¬ 
score foUowers, had fallen in the gallant but unsuc- 
ce^ful attempt. * No farther hope was entertained 
of recovering the castle, or holding out in liie town, 
succour, oT which no sign was seen and no tiding had 
been received, might arrive from England. sThe lord 
deputy offered to capitutate, and was f£3n to submit to 
whatever terras the conqueror might impose: they were, 
that he, and fifty other persons to be named by*the duke, 
should remain prisoners, and be put to their ransom ; 
and*the garrison and the inhabitants have their lives 
saved, and depart whither they w^ould. As soon as the 
enemy entered, men, women, and children were com. ' 
manded to leave the ho)|ses which ware now no longer 
theirs, and assemble in tlie churches of Our Lady and 
of St. Nicholas, the lord deputy’s houag, and the belfry, 
and there remain till order could be taken for sending 

* llabutin, ICX). Thuamjs, 5J>5. HoUnshed, 90—92. 
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them away. There they remamed four-and-twenty 
hours, without food or drink.^ Proclamation was tReii 
made, commanding every one who had either jewels, 
plate, or money aboiU them to Ihe value of a single 
groat, to lay it upon the nigh altars of these two churches, 
on^ain of death if they attemi)ied to conceal any thing. 

A great and sorrowful offertory” was made in obe¬ 
dience this stern command ; “ and while they were 
at this otfering within the churches,'” the Frcmch rifled 
their houses. But (fhise is not to be reproached for this. 
It was in requital for the saccage of St. Quentin ; and 
thif sins of^heir countrymen ware visited upon the mi¬ 
serable inhabitants of Calais.* 


Thus conducting his enterprise with marvellous 
speed and no less policy, (“he due de Guise in less than 
eight days, and in the depth of winter, took that town 
which had cost Edward III., in the height of his power 
and of his renown, rn obstinate siege of more tlian eleven 
months. The whole number of men, women, and chil¬ 
dren who were co^unted as they went out at the gate, 
amounted to 4200, of whom only 500 were soldiers ; to 
so disproportioJiate a force had the kcepijig of this im¬ 
portant place been intrusted. The English government, 
which had despised its timely information ol tljc dan¬ 
ger, made ali pos.sible exertion, when it was all-too-late. 
Troops w^ere collected at Dover, and there and in tlie 
country r« and they remained (either for that their whole 
number was not assembled, or because there were not 
ships enough ready to pass them over, though the 
wind and' w^eather would have served well,) till the town 
was taken ; but such terrible tempests then arose, and 
continued the space of faur or five days together, Miat 
tlie like had not hem seeir before in remembrance of 
man: wherefore some said that the same was done by 
necromanc)^ andithat tlie (leviV was raised up and be¬ 
come Fiench the truth whereof,” says Grafton, is 
known to God”)*; but very true it is that Ho ship could 
brook the seas by reason of those extreme storms and 


* Holiushcd, 92. 
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tempests. And such of tlie queen's ships as did edven- 
ture the passage were sjo'shaken and torn with violence 
of weather, that they were forced to returp * with great 
danger, and with the loss of all thtfr tackle and furniture.t 
Thus by negligence of the council at home, conspiracy of 
traitors elsewhere, force and false practice of enemies, 
holjien by the rage of most terrible tempests of con¬ 
trary wind and weather, this famous fort Calais 
was brought again to the hands ai^ possession of the 
French.’* The English chroniclers are not justified in 
imputing this loss tn an^ treason, nor to anjt false pi^c- 
tice of the enemy. It was attacked more bravely than it 
was defended, and taken in fair, open, honourable war. 
But die English government was incxcusaye for weaken¬ 
ing the garrison, neglecting flie warning whiati it had 
received, and refusing the proffered aid of the Spaniards. 

Guise took counsel now whether he should attack 
Gr ivelines or Guisnes, and it was *^rightly determined 
that the latter, as being ^he strongest> was of the more 
importance. This other consideration must also have 
weighed with him, that it was of far greater consequence 
to complete the conquest of the English pale, than to 
capture a Flemish town. That pale would iiiot have 
been lost if Calais had been as well defemled as Guisnes, 

« • ♦ t 

which it might have been liad it been as well majrmed. 
The lord Grey of \Tilton commaniletl there ^ knowing 
that it was no lime now to distrusr tlip aid of Spain, 
he obtained from Philip's army some Spanish aiu]*Bur- 
gundian soldiers, from .SOO to 500 of whom i^ade their 
way to him, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
ene^iy. The town was large in compass, without walls 

• R-ibutiu mtikca no mention of tile storm. “ I’urcut armez forre na- 
vire-s,’ says (p l(Vl), “ el remplis de solAats et toiites mumtjuus pour y 
envoyer becours. IVIais quand lU approehcrent et qu’ils recoKUL'iirent lea 
cnseiKHeb et oroix blancheb plant^es et vcnteler desji snr la tour de llisban, 
et le*- murailltis de la ville, sans .^ipmeber d’av.iiimne, s'eit letourncrent, 
pour reporter advertisaement %lo eeste iniiuvaise adventure en Ir-ur paye.’* 
lit (his, an 111 the other parts of his relation, he is followed by Thuaiuis; but 
our own chroniclera arc to be believed when they«av, that “ it this tem¬ 
pestuous weather had not ehanced, it was thought that the army should 
have jiassed to have given some succour to (TUisnck, and to have attempted 
the recovery of Calais,” 
t (Iraftoii, li. 559. llolinshcd, 93. 
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or bulwarks, closed only with a trench. This he aban« 
doned as being incapable of d?fence: such of the in¬ 
habitants as were cai)able of beeping arms he took 
into the cast5e; the i^st went to seek their fortune 
whither they would. The castle was a place well for¬ 
tified, with strong and maafsy bulwarks of brick, 
having also a high and mighty tower, of great force 
and str^gth, called the keep.*’ But cannon were now 
brought against fortifications which were constructed 
when far less formidable engines of demolition were in 
use. The ^French took possession of the deserted town, 
quiVtered tliemselves there, and w^ere some sleeping as 
if in a place of security, others revelling over the spoils 
which they had found, when a chosen band sallied by 
a posterij, sle^ many of tiieni, drove the rest out, and 
set fire to the houses. The towm was thus destroyed. 

But ^is, though it manifested the determination of 
the captajn, and tie courage of the garrison, had no 
effect in impeding the siege, disproportional as the 
number of the besieged was to’^the force brought against 
them, and with no expectation nor even hope of relief. 
The duke began his trenches, and continued ivitliout 
intermission, albeit the shot of the great artillery from 
the castle was terrible, and gave him great impeach¬ 
ment he himself, to animate his men, worked at the 
batteries, and assisted to draw the cannon. In less 
than thre^’days he had brought five-and-thirty batter¬ 
ing pieces, ^‘'hard to the brim of the castle ditch, to 
batter it on all sides, as well forth-right as across.” But 
his principal battery was planted against the ]\Iary 
bulwark, which was tlie strongest of the works, knowing 
that if this was taken, there could be little more resist¬ 
ance. At daybreak on the'fourth day of the siege two 
batteries opened upon this bulwark, one with thirteen 
guns the odier with nine; ani* were jilicd so well, that 
by iiouit they had dismountefl the comiter battery, and 
clean cut away the ho(q> of brick off the whole fore¬ 
front, whereof the filling being but of late digged earth” 
crumbled away. Perceiving this, the enemy, early in 
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the afternoon, sent a party to view and assay the breach: 
the ditch at that place* had been scarcely twenty-four 
feet wide : the rubbish had now half filled it, and it was 
not more than knee-deep. Thes^men, therefore, w'ith 
small ado came to the breach, and with as little pain 
ascended it, the slope was so easy: *’ they discharged ^eir 
pistols at the English, received a few pushes of the pike 
in return, and retired with their troops. U 4 pt>n their 
report a band or two of (LJascons tlyew themselves into 
the ditch, and up they came. Then," says Holinshed, 
a little more carrestijr the Englishmen leaned to tjjeir 
tackling: their flankers walked, their pikes, their culvers, 
their pots of wild fire were h'Ut them, the harquebuss 
saluted them : so as jolly master Gascoigye w^as set down 
with more hurt than ho came'^^ip with good spetd." And 
here Monday’s assault ended; but at the close the enemy 
gave seven or eight such terrible tires of Imttery, as 
V ok clean away from them the of their vaumure 
and maunds, leaving theip all open to %e cannon’s mouth ; 
wlserchy surely but for night that came on the English- 
mt-j. had been forced to have abandoned the place.” 

This day had cost the besieged some brave officers, 
Spanish as well as English, and about fifty ,men. At 
night lord Grey came to the bulwark, and having ren- 
dcrcfl thanks to God for tliat day’s gootf succegs, 'en¬ 
couraged his people with comineiulations and exhortations 
to continue as they had* begun. To repair tlie damage 
whi(;h the bulwark had sustained, they construc'ied 'an- ' 
other, six feet deep and nine in thickness, t^us render¬ 
ing it stronger than before; but the enemy meantime 
pla^ited two batteries more, from which the next morning 
th(‘y opened upon the flankeffi, that had annoyed them 
on he preceding day : all these except two they won, and^ 
fired also upon the breach eight or nine times within the 
hour. The breach was’threatened iif the afternoon, but 
the French were not eager to attempt it, their object 
being to discover what flankers were fbft within ; and in 
this they were disappointed, lord (irey having ordered 
the gunners not to disclose them but upon extremity.” 

s 3 
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After a light offer or two of approjk;h, this party retired, 
and gave the cannon place agfljLn, which by night had 
driven them within to become moi^dwarps, and to in¬ 
trench themsdves with ^11 speed possible,” Wednesday 
was a dreadful day : the enemy effected no lodgement, 
bntithey demolished more of the defences, and disregarded 
their own greater loss of men which they could well 
afford. vLord Grey exerted himself during the night to 
remove me wounded, repair the breaches, and supply 
what stores he coultf ; but by this time com-powder,” 
fireworks, a^d even pikes began to fail. As he went 
abdit encouraging the men, and* exhorting them to ac¬ 
quit themselves no less valiantly the next day than they 
had hitherto done, his foot was nearly thrust through 
by a swo^d which one oi^’the soldiers wore without a 
scabbard, and he was obliged to withdraw that the 
wound Height be dressed. Meantime great noise and 
working w^s heard the ditch; and at last, by kindling 
cressets, it was ascertained that the enemy were making 
a bridge of casks'^ fastened together with ropes, and 
overlaid with hurdles and planks. By morning it was 
finished, but the battery was contiimeil till two o’clock; 
by which time the only remaining flankers were taken, 
and the gunners slain. Lord Grey, then, with advice of 
the«'Spanish commander, Mondragon, and his own chief 
officer^, thinking the bulwark no longer tenable, resolved 
to make oilly a show of resistaiy^c there, and when the 
enemy^phould have entered to blow it up. 

But this determination was taken so late, that there 
seems to have been no time for preparing to carry it 
into eftect. Guise had ordered a regiment of his best 
lansquenets to lead the asiault; D'Andelot, with a bdily 
of French, was read) to^supj/brt them. He himself took 
"his station upon a rising ground, to witness the at¬ 
tack, and gwe orders as the energency might require- 
The men were so eager for this service, that many, im¬ 
patient of waitings till they could pass by the bridge, 
plunged into the ditch, though it was fdll of water, 
and though from the bottom thereof to the top of the 
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breach was in some praxes well nigh forty feet in, 
however, they plunged, iw*the shortest way, and “without 
fear of the water bent^th, or the fire alwve, they mounted 
the breach.’* There the deffendantg^saluted tKem with such 
store of 'Wildfire and other fucasies,” that they were 
turned headlong one fipon another faster than they 
came uj>*” and the duke himself, not enduring the sight, 
ran among his men, so reiiroving some and enppiraging 
others f, that the assault was now j^newed with much 
more vehemence and fury than before, “ and with no less 
sturdy obstinacy and desperation received, sa|hat all the 
breach beneath was filled*with French carcasses,” Fr^sh 
companies were brought up, and fredi assaults made^ till 
the Blnglisb, being tired and greatly minished in their 
numbers, were of pure forc<f driven to avoid ^ anil so, 
after half an hour, the enemy entered, which when 
the lord Grey beheld, he leaped to tlic top of tjie ram- 
pi: wishing of Gotl that some shc^ would him ! 
On(? that stood next him, by tlrg scarf suddenly 
pulled him down, otherwise the effect had well declared 
the t arnestness of the prayer ; ibr he w^as not yet up 
agan., when a cannon shot gratcfl the place from whence 
he fell.” Four hundrr;d of the garrison, aboi^t a fourth 
of whom were Spaniards, were slain in this assault; and 
here, too, a Burgundian captain fell; l>es(|u1e he is calltd 
by the English chronicler, and his name deserves to be 
remembered ; for bei#g full of the gput, iftid an im¬ 
potent man, he would not yet be from his charge*, but 
in his bed ended his life in the bulwark.” ^ 

From 800 to 9^0 of the enemy fell in these fierce 
assaults. The breach having been won, the fight still con¬ 
tinued within the bulwark, but ftow “to the great slaugh¬ 
ter them that defended iL” ,*Lord Grey called upon 
those who were about him to follow him ; but the " 

maze was such, that excfpt his son Afthur, 4118 kinsman 

• • 

* llabutin ( 160 .) makcft the ditches seventy feet <J^ep; and his editor has 
justly noticed the idle exaggeration. 

t “ Leur remit le cwur cn ventre, ” is the strong expression of Kabutin. 
He h.is before said tb.it tiuise was .nfraid of exposing tns men to a/ricassi'e, 
by which word the slaughter ]jroduced by mines was in those days denoted 
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and deputy Lewis Diye, one otVet .officca*, and 
dozen arm^ corselets, not a fmn obeyed him. The 
men in the bulwark then receiving no support were 
driven out ; yet the enpmy, not adventuring to pass the 
brays, gave them leisure to reach the gate, where Grey, 
hoidlng the wicket himself, received them in.” Upon 
this the soldiers abandoned one yet remaining work, and 
the ba£>ei^.court also, flying to the castle. Only the keep 
and the body of th^ castle were now left; and when all 
were within, the gates were rammed up.” It was 
now night and a trumpeter was sent by the duke, with 
ofilr of a parley, to treat for a* surrender. “ The sol¬ 
diers no sooner heard this, than, forsaking the walls, 
they came all in rout together, and, confusedly speaking 
to their fchieftain, prayed^^hira to hearken to the mes¬ 
sage, and have consideration for their lives, which, so 
long as rny hope remained, they willingly had ventured. 
The lord frrey’s arSwer was, ‘‘that he marvelled, either 
what causeless mistrust of his caring for them was now 
come upon them, or what sudtfen unwonted faintness of 
mind had so assailed them, as to cause them, in such dis¬ 
order, to forsake their places, and leave the walls naked; 
and hewiljed them to return thither.” Jiutit was thought 
fit not to reject the offer. Arthur Grey and Lrf.'wis Dive 
accordingly T^t’ere sent out to treat. D’Andelot received 
them in the brays, and carried them over the bulwark, 
where “n^ked find new slain nrcasses, some of them 
rndVii^ yet, an<l groaning under their feet, were the only 
earth they trod on ! ” It is added, that the breach and 
the ditch were “ little less fraught widi the enemy’s 
corpses;” and that when they saw this, itwas “somewhat 
to the ease of the former heavy sight.” Lord Grey 
went out himself on thr morrow to treat with the duke 
in person; hut, after an hour’s conference, the French 
commander•refusAl to let the garrison march out with 
the’ir banners displayed, and the English one insisted 
tliat an honour t(f which tlicy had so well entitled them¬ 
selves should be allowed them. The conference broke 
off upon this point. 
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' No sooner had Gref |:e.entered. the castile* than the 
soldiers^ forsaking the walls, which would have been 
left for the enemy to ^nter, if M. d'Estr^es, who was 
one of the French hostages, and a/ew gentlAnen of lord 
Grey^s retinue, had not remained there, hastened about 
him, crying upon him t(f have pity on them. But ha, 
who seems to have possessed some of tliat stem reso¬ 
lution which his son afterwards displayed in J^land, 
replied to them, Only the pity th|^ I have for you 
hath caused me this day to make such otfers of compo¬ 
sition, as neither your honesties, nor my ht^pour, nor 
either of our duties, may* well bear. Harder I rcfusld 
to take, to the utter defacing of our credit, which the 
best would blot. If 1 would, metlunks, soldiers, yourselves 
ought rather to turn your w'eajibns upon me, and|acniice 
so heartless a captain, than to take it as a token of 
regard for you, and yield me thanks for it. V^e have 
bei^an as became us; we have hcltf on as yej as duty 
binds us; let us end, then, as duty and Ijpnour require us. 
The case is in no such extremity of despair, but that 
we may yet dearly enougli sell ohr skins ere we lose 
them. Let us, then, either marcli out with our ensigns 
displayed, or die here under them.” But whqjtever his 
own sense of honour might have been, it was not rea¬ 
sonable to expect that in a cause wherein ho religious 
feeling entered, and in which nothing could result from 
the most heroic examplis of self-dcvotementf his men 
shoulii sacrifice themselves. They “ flatly ansv|er«*l, 
that they would not for his vain-glory sell tl^eir lives. 
In some other place they might yet serve tlieir prince 
and their country: but to venture farther here was to 
be mrust like oxen to the butther ; and he must not 
expc't that they would strilce aiother blow for him.” 
At tills moment D’Estrees, who stood at the fampire, 
sent to tell him that unle^ the soldiers "^ere ordered back 
to the walls the Swiss assuredly would enter? So 
constrained,'^ Grey promised them to 6bmpound: they, 
for their own sake, presented tliemselves then again at 
the station, and the capitulation was concluded; all the 
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officers to'i^nuun prisoners^ the^en to depart with their 
arms and baggage whither they would.^ From 800 to 
900 men marched out^ English ^nd Burgundians ; of 
the SpaniarfiS) almost|,all had fallen^ '' selling their lives 
right dearly, according to the order of good and hardy 
8(ddiers.” Arthur lord Grey* when the Spaniards in 
Ireland yielded themselves to his mercy, ought to have 
rememhpred how faithfully their countryrheii had stood 
by his father at tlje siege of Guisnes.t 

Nothing now remained unconquered within the En¬ 
glish pale|. except the little castle of Hammes, which 
bling surrounded with marshds could not easily he ap¬ 
proached with great ordnance, neither could an army 
encamp before it. The only access was by a narrow 
causew^, traversed in fcany places by deep ditches, 
which were always full of water. The captain, Edward 
lord Dijdley, had removed all the bridges in time ; and 
on the ipght aftef- the surrender of Guisnes escaped 
with his small ^rrison, by a secret passage over the 
marsh, into Flanders. Thus*was the conquest of the 
English pale completed. No need,” says Holinshedj 

to ask how this news was received, not only of the 

^ * Holinslv’d says that the lonl Grey was given by Gmis'* to uiarcschnl 
Stroz^i, and from him sold to M. de liaiidan, by whom he came into the 
]iands of his brother the eoinic de KucheioticauU, and there rested tdl he 
Wffc ransomed tf»ry4,00() crowns. But iu the memoirs of marcschnl de 
Tavani es (Coll, du Mem. id—174 1, it is said that Guise jtdvc his prisoner to 
Tavannes as a reward for his services diirinp the e.xj>edition, and that 
Tavannes seiK him to Dijon, and received for his ransom b(),()(X) crowns. 
At Calais son butiii tit en livres Grecs, Hibreux, et Latins, qu’il denna h 
sort frerpde viUe trancon, amateur des lettres. (ib. 1/3 ) 

Vincent Carloix charges *Guise with inhumanity towards the inhabit, 
ants of Calais; he savs, Ne voplant pas qu'au sortir de la ville, ils 
allassent & lacomtf' d’Oye, ny en Mandres, d les contraignit de demeurer 
sur Ic bord de la mer deux joup' en tiers, et en hyver, avec leur maladcs et 
enfane, attendee desvaisseaux pour pa.sseren Angletcrre.” (M^ro. de M de 
Vielleville, Coll, du Mom Cm 1W*.J This would not have been mconsl.tent 
with the character of tlie due de (huse. Sjieaking of a similar expulsion after 
the capture of Thionvdle, the same waiter says, “ Ce deslogcmcnt estoit tort 
piCoyable, (jle veoir un nombr^ inlini de vieillards, de femmes, de tilles, 
d’enfants, et de soldats blessez et cstropiez se retirer de telle fa(;on, et 
abandonner leurs terrea maisonset propres h^nts^es, et n’y avoit personne 
<]Ui n'en fust satzy de quelque compassion, bormis M. de Guise.” (ib. J84.} 
But Guise* must certainly be acquitted of any cruelty at Calais; no com¬ 
plaint IS made by the English chroniclers ; and Ilolinshed says that ** the 
meaner sort ” wiien tlfk>y left the town were guarded through the army 
with a number of iicottlsh light horsemen, who used the Englishmen very 
well and friendly (92.' 

f Grafton, ii. C.'iS— ridl. Ilolinshcd, iv. 94—100. Babutln, 164—173. Ha- 
bulin most unjustly censures Grey as if he had made a cowardly surrender 
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French king and all 4us court, but also universally 
through the whole realmpfi France; for it is constantly 
affirmed, that ever since the town of Calais was first 
won by Englishmen, in all solemn councils* assembled 
to treat upon the state of France there was a special 
person appointed to put them in remembrance of C%. 
lais, from time to time: as it were to he wished that 
the like were used in England, until it were regained 
from the French.” In their exultation for th/s great 
success, the tiers etat granted the king two millions of 
crowns, to defray the cost of the campaign|^ and for 
the further maintenance 'bf the war; and the clerg^f, 
beside their tenths, contributed another million: tlie 
commons at the same time declared, that if these sums 
were not sufficient for compelling the eiieffiy to ^ake a 
good peace, the rest of their goods, and their persons 
also, should he at the king^s service. * Such is <^er the 
effe'^t of success upon the multitude,who judge of the 
policy of wars by no other criterion. Pope Paul IV., who 
was at that time displeased with queen Mary, notwith¬ 
standing her burning zeal for the ehurch of Rome, con¬ 
gratulated the French king upon a conquest, by which, 
lie said, (xod had been pleased to show his justice, and 
chastise the pride of the English queen : the recovery of 
Calais, he said, was more to he valued than die conqueat 
of half England would have been.f At the tUme, 
indeed, the advantage an^ the glory were not tstimated 
more highly in France than the loss and the repyiaoh 
were felt by the people of England. But they were 
far from being commensurate. If public ^opinion, 
and the king’s temper, would have permitted, Wolsey, 
it htfl been said, would have sold C'alais, glad to have 
his t onntry rid of it in any w^y th|,t did not imply weak¬ 
ness or dishonour. Its importance as a mart wa^wholly 
factitious; and though it was once dccmGfl thatdllalais and 
Dover were the two eyes of the English sovere^, by 
which the command of 'the narrow sew was secured, a 
short time sufficed for proving, that English ships and 
English sailors were capable of keeping those seas, and 

4> Rabutiii, f Ib. Obser. p.SiS. 
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defending their ovm shores, a^tnst the most formidable 
force that could be brought a^nst them. 

The French king visited the ^conquered pale before 
the end of the moiuh, approved of the orders vrhich 
Guise had given ror demolishing Guisnes, which, 
though a necessary hold for'the English, would have 
Iwen only a cause of expense to the French, gave in¬ 
structions for repairing and strengthening Calais, and 
appoinW M. de ^hermes to be governor. Guise had 
hoped to follow up his success, by proceeding either 
against GJ^avelines or St. Omer; but the severity of the 
tf'inter prevented this: part *of the soldiers, therefore, 
were licensed to go home, the rest distributed among the 
1588. garrisons. As the spring advanced, M. de Thermes 
** espiqi^ well the negligence of his neighbours the 
Flemings, and that they made no new provision for the 
defeneg of their own country, more than whilst Clalais 
was English, thotgh by the loss thereof their frontiers 
were now become open for the French at all times." He 
drew together af[ tlie forces 'that could be spared from 
the garrisons in Artois, Picardy, and the Boulonnois, 
amounting, with those at Calais, to some 1)000 foot 
and 1.500 horse. The W’liole were not assembled till a 
June fortnight later than the time appointed; but on the 
SO. jfQfy Jay that the last body arrived, he marclied from 
Cal^s with the intention of attacking Gravelines, know¬ 
ing that^it was weakly manTi|*d. Much was expected 
fi'on^ this expedition, in which many distinguished of¬ 
ficers held commands. But as the army were crossing 
the riveV Aa, a king’s messenger arrived with des¬ 
patches to the mareschal, apprising him that intelli¬ 
gence had been received of certain movements oV the 
enemy on the side o^ Arfas, which rendered it unsafe 
to leav6 the fortressec thus unprovided of men. It might 
be necesstwy to*draw troops*for them from his army: 
meantime, till the enemy’s intention should he ascer¬ 
tained, he wasMiot to engage in any enterprise from 
which he could not incontinently retreat if he were 
called for. This withheld him from laying siege to 
Gravelines, which was a strong place; but not to re^ 
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turn from a bootlels «lRmedidon^ he determined upon 
attempting Dunkirk, a so poorly fortified, that it 
ivas judged incapable of holding out more than two 
days. The invaders established themseli%s on the 
second evening in the suburb, ifade their approaches 
during the night, and before noon had effected a breads; 
the garrison then proposed to surrender; but while 
they were treating, the French, who were little^cru« 
pulous at such times *, entered the town, and s&cked it 
without mercy. Their officers made*no attempt to re¬ 
strain them; and after allowing them one day to pU- 
lage, and another for disposing as they could of tie 
spoil, the mareschal left two companies there, thinking 
that the place might easily be so fortified as to be main¬ 
tained ; and then proceeded Oagainst Bdigues. This 
town was evacuated at his approach ; and as it was 
not thought feasible to hold it, it was burnt. The 
mnreschal was at at this time seizec^with a fit of the 
gout, which attacked him by his own accoun? in both 
feet, both knees, both Jims, and tile neck. Being, 
theiefore, in no condition for active service, he assigned 
the c ommand to M. de Villebon, a man noted for rapa¬ 
city and cruelty even in that inhuman age; and the 
soldiers, to whom M, de Thermes had already permitted 
too much, were now allowed full licence.t • « 

One evil consequence was presently perceived f the 
men who had enriched themselves thought of nothing 
but how to secure what they had gained: as the only 
means, therefore, of preventing their dispersion, fl. de 
Senarpont was sent to escort the whole spoil fb Calais; 
having done which, he returned to the camp before 
Orr^l^elines. It was then takeudnto consideration how to. 
em ‘loy the troops; some wcJVe for proceeding to Nieu- 
port|.: the objection to this was, tliat success there would ^ 
have no other effect tha» to enrich llip soldiers, and so 
render them unserviceable. Villebon then proposed that 

* Thuanus, 1. xx. p. iJ69. Mareschal do Thermos Ik his narrative excuses 
his troops in a way tiiat con firms the statement ot Thuanus. 

+ Thuanus, Sdl) Coll, du Mem. 39. pp. 331)—344 M, de Thermos’s nar¬ 
rative is printed in the notes to this volume, the editor iiaving removed it 
thither from the IMihuoiresde Tioivin de ViUars. 

. t Mend-Port in tin; original j but Nieuixirt is certainly the place intended. 
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they shoilld look at Gtavelineiydj^aiii, till the despatch^ 
from the Idng, which were now daily expected, should 


Arrive. Thither he proceeded, ^leaving the mareschal 
in his be(f, and on ^he morrow sent him word, that, 
having reconnoitred it during the night, he found it 


C|>u1d easily be breached, but‘that there were now 4000 


men there. M. de Thermos was of opinion that it was 
not advisable with 6000 men to besiege so strong a gaN 
rison ;' and, suspecting probably that the Spaniards 
might have greater forces at hand, he concluded, when 
orders arrived, to fortify Dunkirk, and 2000 crowns 
Tifere sent him for commeniing tiie works, that this 
was no time for engaging in them. Herein he judged 
rightly ; for Lamoral, count, or rather Graaf von Eg- 
raond, ^welDknown in lifstory for having a little before 
commanded in the great victory of St. Quentin, and 
better known for the death which he unjustly suffered 
ten year|? afterwaiJs at Brussels,) collecting the gar¬ 
risons of Bethune, St. Omer, Aire, and Bourbourg, 
in addition to nis own disposable force, and some 
troops which the duke of Savoy had sent for the defence 
of Maubeuge, was hastening to intercept his retreat: 

July and on the following day, the mareschal was informed, 
by a second despatch from Villehon, that the enemy 
had issued dnt of (iraveliues in battle array, and that it 
was 'necessary for him to repair, to tlie spot, and see 

what waj^to be done. * 

§ ^ 

f T^ere are some diseases which may be suspended, 
even in a severe stage, by circumstances that require 
great and immediate exertion. M. de Thermos was 
with the army early on tlic morrow ; and having taken 
■counsel with Villehon, Sanarpont, and the other officers, 
it was determined tha^ the'baggage should be sent along 
the sands to Calais, under an escort of horse, as soon as 


the tide allowed p and that tliRi' army should follow the 
next nrtbrning, and take a position between that town 


and Gravelines, «nd there remain till they could ascer¬ 
tain the enemy’s intention, in the hope of re-entering 
their territories if they should fall hack towards Luxem. 
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bourg^ where operalioni of greater magnitude were catr- 
rying on. Having thu^ Resolved, they waited till the 
tide should serve, in no apprehension of immediate 
danger: the mareschtl took his breakfast, mounted 
on horseback, and rode to recdfinoitre the place, to 
which the enemy had advanced: he found that th^ 
had entered the camp, and had set dre to a house, 
so near to Villebon’s quarters, thaf they might, have 
been attacked there to great advantage, if anj' good 
order had been observed, and prompf measures taken; 
and when he was expediting the departure of the bag¬ 
gage, upon this information which made Sim matte 
sensible of his insecurity, intelligence came that the 
enemy were crossing tlie water at a point near Grave¬ 
lines, where it was fordable antliour earliA than at the 
place where he must pass. I’pon this he counter¬ 
manded the baggage; and, concluding that the intention 
was to interpose between liim and Calais, for tSe pur¬ 
pose of cutting off his supplies, ordered Villebon imme¬ 
diately to cross with the cavalry, the olh French troops, 
the legionaries, and the Germans, remaining himself 
with some 500 harquebussiers, ami two companies of 
horse, to secure his rear against any sally from Gravelines. 
He was upon the bank of the river, in a pllce from 
whence he could see nothing of the enemy, «,iid little of 
his own troops after they had crossed; but it wa# not 
long before he was informed that the enemytwere in 
motion, and tliat it was advisable for hftn to join tl^ 
main body with all speed. 

Till this time the French appear to have beeft very ill 
informed of Flgmond’s strength, or of his intentions,, 
Thai able commander had witl^him about 12,000 foot* 
and .1500 horse, chiefly Belgians, but part were Ger¬ 
mans, and part Spanish veterans, wfio were then esteemed, 
not undeservedly, the besi^ troops in tlje world. M.de 
Thermes neither expected to find himself in the presence 
of such an enemy, nor thought they couJd have brought 
so many guns against him, his own artillery consisting 
only of six culverins and three falcons. The river. 
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boHreverj ♦protected his rear, and^hf 4ea^ as he^ppposed^ 
his right; thh left he ende|>C>ured to cover with his 
carnages, and {daced his guns in front, leaving ample 
^ room for his' cayalry, with his ^best troops to support 
them. One charge dr the enemy theyjrepelled, though 
not without considerable loas. Egmond’s horse was 
lolled under him as he led the charge, and H. de Thermes 
at 01^ time thought the day had been his own. But at 
this time a fire was opened upon him from the sea by 
ten English ship!, part of a large fleet, which, coming 
in sight of the action, had hastened thither in the hope of 
’ ht.aring a* part in it. It was ta most effectual part; the 
French were exposed to their fire without any means of 
resistance or of retreat; behind fliera was the town, 

from wheace came tlyck hail shot of artillery,” and 
in fi-onV, and upon their flank, a superior enemy : their 
German troops gave way first, and they were totally de¬ 
feated ‘with great^^slaughter; they who escaped falling 
into the'nands of the peasantry, who, in hope of tliis 
opportunity, had collected ire great numbers, men and 
women, under cover of Egmond’s army, and now ex¬ 
acted cruel vengeance for the outrages and cruellies 
wliich they had themsfelvcs endured. The number slain 
on the ‘field is estimated by the Frencli at 1)500; a 
gpreater number fell by tlie hands of the peasantry; 
a fet;v fugitives were all who escaped from captivity or 
death, f^’he mareschal himself was made prisoner witli 
Yillebon, Senrfipont, U’Anneb'ault, and many other dis¬ 
tinguished persons. Not a few ran into the sea^ and 
perished^ there : the English saved some 200* from 

* Quos cuDk in profundum mcrgorc potuissont, ad iudibrium servatos, 
in llntanniam quasi in tnuiiqthuin ad roj^inam adduoere malnunint. 
Thuanus, 57(1/ HoiiTished, llS, i IS). Coll, du Mfm. Si). pi». 

3 , 18 — 3 . 7 , 3 . * 

Ouiae has bet'n arciiapd of remaining inactive at this time, m hope that 
some disgrace might be bm,ight iii»on M, de'iTiernoes, against whom he 
bore an old hatred ; * f this there is Aither proof nor probability. Hut 
that blanje was believed to attach to some high quarter apjiears Irom what 
Rabuiin says • — “IVl’est fort diffieile do dwluire et naner certainement tout 
le faict de ccste advejrfure, tant pour n’y avoir estii present, que pour en 
cstrelcs rapports si dmVrcns et jiartiaux, que la vMtf's’y trouve le plus 
sonvent masqu^e et dissimiilee; et par ainsi, en la cuidatit quciquefoi.s em 
suit re, on tait bien souvent tort et injure & qui I’honneur appartient, oulfre 



diwnlftgj and caliied jhein to Bn^and aa living wit- 
nesaib of this memoral^dcfeat * 

The ships which Jiad borne so impo|tant a part in 
thh( action belonged to a fleet tuj^er'the then high ad. 
miral ESward lord Clinton^ who h^d been ordered to 
join Philip's admiral witR all the queen's ships of wjfr j 
that while the French king was engaged In the fleld^ 
these combined fleets might ''endamage’* somf^ 6f his 
countries by way of invasion^ and su|prise some of his 
towns.” Brest in particular^ as well because of ifas 
convenient situation for receiving'succours aiil supplj^s 
from England, as bccaus^ at Was known not to be well 


garrisoned,” was thought the best mhrk to be shot at 
for the time.”—It is verily believed,” ^ys the chro. 
nicler, “ that if the admirals lif England and Slanders 
had been present there with their navies^ as the said 
other few ships of England were, and upon thisisudden 
had attempted Calais, with the aid ftp the countie Eg- 
moiifl, having his power present, th^ town of Calais 
might have been recovered again with as little difficulty, 
and haply in as short time, as itVas before gained by 
the uake of Guise. But the sai<l admirals, as it ap« 
peared, knew nothing thereof.” They had, indeed, then 
formed a junction; but following their prescribed course, 
met at the place appointed, and sailing, witfl scven^orl 
ships of war, wind and weather favouring, appeared 
before the haven of Con^uet one niomipg at^break of 
day. Upon their arrival they sounded their trumpets^* as 
the manner was,’' and, with a thundeung peal^f great 
ordnince, roused the inhabitants of that unfortunate 


town. There they landed, in spite of any resistance 
that ^uld be opposed to so uncsqiected an at^ck : soon 
mash T-hig the town, they put it the sarcage, with a 
great abb^, and many pretty towns and villages there¬ 
about then marched som€ way into th# counfry, burn¬ 
ing and destroying, till, tired of devastation, and satisfied 
ivith booty, the English returned to the Cflast and re-em. 


aae ce, me povrle jowr^kau h la iron ientr vris et tit datrer tl n'y m 
qvedefavic'* P £&(3 
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barlrcd* Flemings^ who |y^xQore tapaci0U#|md 

less ;Wifury, ventured further iaknd, endl^rang enpi^u^ 
tered % .^e^ower of the cotrotry^tlost 400 pr 500 n^ 
before they, could regain their ships. That power^ it|- 
deed, increased so rapidly^ and the signs of preparatioii 
wdte so luanifest, that^ upon IhtelUgence how the due 
d*F$tampes was neair at hand with a force of some 20^000 
men commanders thought it not advisable to make 
any attempt upo]%, Brest. ** Yet, in hope to do some 
farther exploit, they lay hovering on the coast a while ; 
ti^, after many attempts to land, finding every where 
more appearance of loss than oi* gain, they returned from 
an expedition, which, had it not been for the part that 
it had casually home in the battle of Gravelines, would 
have bam worse than usAess.t That battle coming like 
an afterclap after their discomfiture ij; at St. Quentins, 
dispirited the French as much as the conquest of the 
English ^ale had ^ated tliem, and disposed tlie king of 
France to treat ^r peace upqn terms which he would 
otherwise have disdained. § 


* Habutin (255.) hphad asaembled from 7000 to 8000 liorae, and from 
12,000 to 15,000 foot; ce que j’ay bicn vnulu adjouBtor icy, headds,pour tiaire 
paroltrc en combien d’fiulroita, tant sur terre que siur mer, la guerre sc 
demenoit pour la quereUe de ces deux princes, et corobicn amiit de divers 
estranges maux adviennent au pauvre peuple, par le moyen et occasion 
(Micelles euerrefi 

f During tbe negotiations the French contended that ** Calais alone vas 
not sufficient to recompense the damages done to them by the English, it 
being by their help that their towns were taken by the Spaniards; and 
many villafes in Bretagne having lieen burnt and sacked by the English 
Beet, and an iafinife mass of money spent to prohibit their landings.*’ Cam. 
aen’scElizabeth, p. 21. 

It is remarkable that Ocland, who describes this expedition as if'it had 
been a glof ous one, dates it before the loss of Calais, in one of tliese X^itin 
poems which were enjoint‘d by authority to be read in all grammar 
schools: — 

Acta bare sextill; gelido dein menso Dccernbrl 

Deditur infelix, Gallo ^ppugnante, Caletum, (, 

Unfandum facinus!} ten^it quod turba senilis; 

riures imbelles, mites fuit unus et alter, 

wlntxa urbem, et mmtos non sustinet unu^j et alter, 

Prffisidium vetus hic neglectum; et faemina princepa 
Con^ilio inf^ 7 do veiitosi anti8|i)tis usa est. 

Somc^ontemporary hand haft written In the margin of my copy opposite 
to this last line — the bishop of Winchester. 

i Ce fat b. peu pr^.la second tome de la d^route de & Quentin. Coll, 
del Mem. 39. p. 342. n. 

^ HoUnshed, 119. Rabutln, 251-i>H255. Thuanus, 57d. This battle,.he 
says, qusr acoeptam lupetlore amao cladem, ex qa$ OM^figullatim re- 
rrearic^erat, gemlnato mfortunio cmnularlt, et regetai'annoruth perowuin. 
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' the nego^atifiis queen Mary died. The'loss 

of Calais is believed to*)fave accdbrated^ if it did not 
caiise^ her death When I am dead ajid opened/' 
she said, '' ye shall find Calais lyvg in xny heart! The 
restitution of that town was earnestly required by Phi¬ 
lipp both as a point of honour because England had been 
drawn into the war for his interest, and as a point of 
policy, because it was for the benefit of the Netlierlandi 
that it should belong to England rather than France. 
But when Elizabeth declined his offer of marriage, which 
she could not have accepted without stigmatizing her 
mother, and bastardizing herself; and when she mani¬ 
fested her intention of supporting the protestant faith, 
the Spanish ministers relaxed jn their degiands. This 
encouraged the cardinal of Lorraine to assert, #iat the 
king of Spain, if he loved justice, ought to require that 
Calais should be delivered to his niece the q*teen of 
Sc^its, then dauphiness, in right of her just cHhm to be 
queen of England, Th% French, ona^eir part, pro¬ 
posed, that the eldest daughter of the dauphiness should 
marry the eldest son of Elizabeth, and receive Calais for 
her dowry; and that that place should be retained by 
France till the marriage were effected between ^ese two 
persons^ — neither of whom then werp in es^stence, no|, 
as it happened, ever afterwards. The English re&iseid 
to entertain a proposal which was obviously ^intended 
only to work delay; and the Spaniards*proposed th^t 
Calais should be put into their hands, till France*and 
England could come to an agreement concerning it. To 
this neither France nor England would agree; Eli¬ 
zabeth then opened a separate negotiation with France, , 
and soon concluded a peace, J[)y* the articles of which it 
was .'tipulated that France should* retain Calais, and its 
appurtenances, for eight years : eight foreign merchants 
were bound for the payment of 500,dbo crowns, as a 
penalty, if it were not restored at the expiration of that 


S uffi ill! hactenuB irriserant, otU cupidine vel ad ioiquaa pads coadldonea 
exit" 
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^tieenV tide to that ^own contimiing good 
after the payment of that sum.* *■ These conditionjB were 
ill tald^ hy tjio people^ who considered the loss of Calais 
a dishonour** only to lie repaired by its restoration or 
recapture. Their indignation was diverted by bringing 
to lord Wentworth the governor, and die captains 
of the castle and ofoRisebank: the former was acquiU 
ted; the^two latter found guilty of treason for abandon, 
ing their posts. Hut, as the sentence was passed in 
conformity to popular opinion, rather than to any actual 
demerit ouftheir parts, the puipshment was remitted,t 

During queen Mary's reign the little island of Sarke 
was seized by the fVench: there was at that time only a 
poor hermitage there, wit|i a little chapel appertaining 
to it, th€‘ isle itself serving as a common to the people 
of Guernsey for breeding their cattle ; hut when occu¬ 
pied by an enemy it could never have been recov^ed by 
strong hfliAd, the cattle supplying them with abundant 
food, as well as t?ie ground which they cultivated, and 
there being but one ascent to it, for nature has so walled 
it round with rocks, and rendered it every way so in¬ 
accessible, that it might be held, says sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh, against the Great Turk. Some Netherlanders re¬ 
covered it bj stratagem : they anchored in the road with 
one ahip of small burden, and requested leave to bury 
their ownp there in hallowed ground, offering the French, 
•• ^ 

The lord.kccper Bacon spoke thus concerning it at the opening of 
Klizati&th’s Srst parliament:—“ Could there have happened to this imperial 
crown a greater loss in honour, strength, and treasure, than to lose that 
place, 1 modd Calais, which was in the beginning so nobly won, and hath so 
long time, so honourably and politicly, mall ages and tunes, and against all 
attempts both foreign and near, both of forces and treasons, been defended 
^ and kept ? Did not the keeping of this breed fear to our greatest eiinnles, 

' and make our faint friends the htore assured and loather to break Yea, 
hath not the winning and keeping tjf this bred throughout Europe an ho. 
nourable o]>lniun and reporc ist 'our English nation h Again, what one thing 
so much preserved and guarded our merchants, their irafRc and inter, 
courses, or hath been so great a help for the well-uttering of our chief 
cummodittoB ;*^or whiK so much as trinr hath kept a great part of our sea 
coast fron spoiling and^robbing t To be short, the loss of this is much greater 
than I am able to utter, and as yet, 1 suppose, is able to be understood by 
any. Marry, withal, Vhink there is no man so hard-hearted in thinking of 
it, but for the restoring of it would adventure lands, limbs, yea, the life.” 
Pari. Hist. i. 641). 

+ Camden’s Elizabeth (English trans. 4th ediUon),Sl—Holinshed, 
183,184. 
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who were' somo thirty in number, a present of such 
commodl^es as they kid oh hoards and engaging not% 
come ashore Tviith any weapon^ not even a knife; fox npdii. 
this the garrison ii^^sisted. A coffin accordingly wis 
lowered into the boat, some of tlJte crew lipided^ and hav* 
ing been carefully sear^lied^ were allowed to draw the 
coffin np the rocks, which was done with great diffic^ty. 
Some of the French took the Flemish boat, and l^oarded 
the vessel^ to receive the promised present: as soon as 
they were on board they were Seized and secured. 
Meantime the Flemings who had landed carried the 
coffin into the chapel, shut the door, openetf the coffin, 
armed themselves with the swords, targets, and barque- 
busses with which it was filled, and set upon the French: 
they ran to the cliff and called upon their comrades for 
help ; but when they saw the boat returning i^^ith more 
Flemings, they yielded themselves and the place.* 

Till this time the naval history England liad been 
ct)n6ned to its own seas and the adjacent sifores; but 
thenceforward a wider iange was (qJfened ; distant en¬ 
terprises were undertaken, and^events of far greater 
moment in themselves, and in their consequences, are to 
he recorded. The individual agents, as well as the 
actions themselves, become more important*; and the 
history may, from this period, more conveniently,, be 
continued in a series of the lives of those greaV com¬ 
manders, who, serving their country, each ii^his gener¬ 
ation, asserted, established, and maintained her marit^e 
superiority, and thereby secured her independen<!e, and 
with it those liberties, civil and religious, whe#ewith this 
nation has hitherto been above all nations conspicuously 
biased. ^ * 

* 

* Hist, of the "World, boAk iv. ch. 2, 8.18. ^^Hakewell’s 

Apology, 258. HvyJin’s .Survey, 296: “ Thus,’* says sir Walter, “ a fox-tail 
doth sometimes help well to picqe out the lion’s skin that dse would be too 
short.” The arnhdeacon calls ira stratagem, “ in'mis jud^ent matchable 
to any that over yet he heard ot‘" And Peter Heylin says it is tf lobe com¬ 
pared, if not preferred, unto any of the ancients, did not that fatal folly 
reprehended once by Tacitus still reign amongst vm quod tviora extolHmtut, 
reecntium inouriost." It was, however, no new stratagem; nor ought any 
stratagem ever to be recorded with approliation in which the generosity 
or the humanity of an enemy has been abused. 
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CHARLES, SECOND LORD HOWARD OE. 

EFFINGHAM, 

« 

AND FIRST EARL OF NOTTINGHAM. 

15S6'‘^l624. 

Charles, eldest son of lord William Howard, and 
grtflidson of Thomas, second duke of Norfolk, was horn 
in 1536. Margaret, his mother, was dangliter of sir 
Thomas Gamage of Coity, in Glamorganshire. His 
father w^ ond of the covf. tiers who accompanied king 
Henry to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, having (it 
is recorded) in his retinue eleven servants and two 
horsekeepers ; he ai listed as proxy for his brother, the 
duke and earl marshal, at the coronation of Anne Bo- 
ley n ; and, after *the conviction of his niece, queen 
Catherine Howard, was found guilty, with his lady, of 
misprision of treason, for not having revealed what they 
knew of her misconduct, and condemned to per|ietual 
imprisonment, with forfeiture of their goods, and of the 
profits of their lands during life. This sentence was 
soon i^inittedj in consideration of his services, and it 
may be ofi his innocence/* H^e attended on Henry at 
the siege of Boulogne; and, in the ensuing reign, 
was *^one of the first favoiuers and furtherers, with 
his purse ^nd countenance^ of,” what Fuller calls, the 
strange and wonderful discovery of Russia/' being one 
ef those who were incerporated as merchant-advt^- 
turers to Moscovy; and^ at' their own cost and charges, 
-provided those ships to discover territories unknown, 
northwanls,* north-eastwards, »»and north-westwards.” 
The expedition is memorable both in naval and com¬ 
mercial history; /or the commander, sir Hugh Wil. 
loughby, after discovering Greenland, was frozen to 
death, with all his ship’s company, in a haven on the 
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coast of Lapland ^ an^ the second in eomhiand, Richard 
Chancellor, who had ^(tunately parted company with 
him, entered the idver of St. Nicholas, traveled to the 
court of the Iczar Iv2n Badlowitz, deHverM tne king’s 
letters to that sovereign, and Stained for the English 
the privilege of a free trade in any part of his domin^ns, 
being their drst entrance into Russia. On the accesdon 
of queen Mary, he was created a peer of the -realm, by 
the title of lord Howard of Effingham^ and appointed 
high admiral of England and Wales, Ireland, Gas¬ 
cony, and Aquitaine ; the queen, “ in consideration of 
his fidelity, prudence, valour, and industry^f" constitot- 
ing him ^*her lieutenant-general and chief commander 
of her whole fleet and royal army going to sea for the 
defence of her friends."’ sin the diilfcharge of this 
office, he kept the seas about three months; aSd having 
met with Philip, then prince of Asturias, escorted him 
to Southampton, and attended hi| marriage'^vith the 
queen. At the commencement of the foUowmg rdgU, 
he was one of the perscAis empowered to conclude peace 
with France. 

Hnder such a father Charles Howard was* trained, 
serving under him by land and sea. He was about 
twenty-two years of age at the accession of'Elizabeth; 
and his “ most proper person " is said to*have been^ne 
reason why that queen (who, though she did not 
value a jewel by, v^u^d it the more /or, &» fair case,) 
reflected so much upon him.”* Shesefinthim to France, a.o. 
after the death of Henry II., on an embassy condo- 
lence and congratulation to the young kinf. He was 
elected one of the knights for his native county of* 
Sferrey in the parliament o£ 1562-3; and afterwards 
d stinguished himself as general of the horse in quel¬ 
ling the rebellion of the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland. In the ensuing y^ar, be commanded 1569 
ten ships of her majesty’s "navy royal; ” which, when 
the emperor Maximilian’s daughter^ Anne, sailed from 
Zeeland to marry her uncle, Philip 11., were ordered to 

* Fuller. 
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convoy hm lMn|^ t^e Britisli 9?as>‘&s a singulw tea*": 
timony iKf the queen's respect df4r the house of Anstxia ; 
and on this occasion, it is said^ ^at he enforced tihe 
Spanish fleet**^'to stoop gallant, and to veil their bonnets 
to the queen of England." ,It was probably at this 
time that he received the honoiir of knighthood. Hav« 
ing a second time bqpn elected for Surrey, he was in¬ 
stalled* knight of the garter in 1574, and made lord 
chainberlUin of the {household,—an office wliich had been 
held by his father, who, dying in 1572—3, had he- 
qucathi^ tg him his collar of gold, and all his robes 
belonging to the order of the ffarter. Upon the death 
of the carl of Lincoln, he was raised to the office of 
lord high admiral of England; in \phich capacity he 
was calli^l upob to perforni’ a more serious service with 
regard to the Spaniards than when he required from 
them in peace a recognition of the queen’s sovereignty 
in the English seas.<’ 

Elizabeth, when she succeeded in happy hour to the 
English throne, was far from cniertaining any sentiments 
of ill will toward the king of Spain. ** Whatsoever," 
saith Fox* the martyrologist, can be recited touching 
the admirable working of God's present hand iii de-^, 
fending and delivering any one person out of thraldom, 
never was th«a*e, since the memory of our fathers, any 
example to be allowed, wherein the Lord’s mighty 
power hath more admirably andjldessedly showed itself, 
to <:he^ glory of his own name, to the comfort of all 
good hearts, and to the public felicity of this whole 
realm, tha^ in the miraculous custody and ouUscape of 
the then lady Elizabeth^in the strict time of queen Mary." 
'Fo be near the throne was almost as perilous in ^ 
Plantagenet and Tudof faniilies as in the Ottoman 
house; ahd in her case the danger was fearfully en* 
hanced by a "clear i^prehension,o«n the part of the Ro¬ 
mish hieftirchy, that the reformed religion, which they 
were labouring to extirpate by fire and sword, would bd 
re-established if Elizabeth should succeed to her sister. 


* VoL iii. 792. 
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1 /pt ^ 

Some ^ the laity *whl»iQ llieir atai^ 'fomanled tlie 
pen^utton which bfs rla^ered queen Mary*s reign for 
emt infamous^ enterfd fully into. this f^r; and If 
ij^izabeth was not brought to tbe^caffold^ or made away 
with in confinement, it was not for want of wicked 
counsellors, or fitting keef)erB/ One who was in autho¬ 
rity is said to have declared in his place that there 
wi^d never be “ any quiet commonwealth in Efigland 
unless her head were stricken from^the shoulders*;” 
and " it would make a pitiful story to recite what ex¬ 
aminations and rackings of poor men there Wjgre to find 
out that knifq which should cut her throat.” To 
honour of the Spaniards, in that persecuting age, it 
ought never to be forgotten in this county, that their 
good oflSces were eflfectually Aterposed in her* behalf, 
and that Philip showed himself in that matter a very 
friend.” Nor will it be regarded by an equitable mind 
as any impeachment of his motives, ?hat the pvt which 
be took on this occasion ^was that oi^ sound policy, if 
policy alone had influenced him. Let him have credit 
for justice in this instance, if not for humanity! He 
had borne great qualities, and some good ones; and his 
worst actions must be imputed to a deluded cqnscience, 
acting under a mistaken sense of religious duty. 

If Elizabeth had been at that time cilt ofi!^, Mafy 
Stuart, then daupliiness, would have become i)resump- 
tive heiress to the crown of England ^ and*her suc¬ 
cession, by uniting England, Scotland, and Ireland to 
the crown of France, would have been, of alj^ possible 
contingencies, the most injurious to the interests of 
Spain. That contingency became more probable upon 
quefn Mary's death; and it sfceraed as if the French* 
govfTiiment, in pursuit of its ambitious hopes, was too 
impatient to wait for it, for Henri II. commanded that * 




* Fti*i iii. 797. 794.798. The queen’s feelmgs toward her sisrc? arc tniJy 
stated by Ititiadeiieiraj who had opportunity of knowing them well, and who 
may be believed wlien he had no motive for writingValsely j “ una inuger/* 
he says, speaking of Kluabeth, que ella nunca tuvopor hermana, sino pot 
bastarda y enemiga auya, y de la religion catohea; y qjue sicmpre teinio que 
la avia de arruynar y clestruyr, y a quien por estas causas des&ed y procurd 
excluyr de la succession del reyno.” Hist. Eccl. de Inglaterra, 1. if. c. 19. 
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the dauphin and dauphiness in all pt^c iii-< 

stnun^tB, style themselves by the gtace of Gkid' 4Sng 
and qi^n of Scotland^ England^ and Irdand.^ * The 
arms of l^gland, quartered with those of Scotland; 
were set forth every where iq their household stuff, and 
painted upon the walls, and Wrought into the heralds!’ 
coats of arms; and^y his agents at Rome, Henry ceased 
not to importune the pope that he would pronounce 
Elizabeth a heretjc and illegitimate, and Mary of Scot¬ 
land to be the lawfid queen of England. But here both 
Philip ai^ the emperor, earnestly, though closely, in- 
tfcrfered. The question of illel;itimacy no longer touched 
the pride, or affected the interests, of their house ; and 
that of heresy even Spain and Austria could be contented 
to postpone, Vather than*allow the power of France to 
he aggrandised. Philip, therefore, ceased not secretly 
to oppose the practices of the French at the papal court, 
even wl^n he refitted to renew the league made of bid 
between the kin^s of England and his forefathers, and 
sent back his insignia of the garter, whereby he seemed 
quite to renounce amity with the English. Still there 
remained the bond of mutual interest between Philip 
and Elizabeth, and not, it may be believed, without 
some sense of grateful remembrance on one part, and of 
personal respect on both. That bond was broken by 
the decease of Francis II., a few months after his suc¬ 
ceeding io the throne; and no^Jcindly feelings, in a man 
cf Philip's temperament, could long withstand that 
bigotry which was in him a principle and passion, — a 
principle, indeed, to which, under a dreadful persuasion 
of duty, he would have made any sacrifice. The first ani¬ 
mosity that he felt was ecccited by a trifling circumsiknce. 

I 

4 

* PolirnL iHtoria Eccles. della Eevol. d’Tnshllterra, p. 400. ** In very 
deed flrom this title and ann»,'which throufth the persuasion of the Gulse^ 
Henry king off FrandT had imposed updfi the queen of Scots, being now in 
her tendgr age, flowed as from a fountain all the calamities wherein she was 
aaerwards wrapt For hereupon queen Elizabeth barcbotb enmity to the 
Guises, and secret grudge against her, which tlie subtile malice of men on 
both Bides cherished, emulation growing be twixt them, and new occasions 
daily arising, in such sort that it could not be extinguished but by death. 
For a kingdom brooketh no companion 3 and majesty ihore heavily taketh 
injuries to heart.” Camden, S4. 
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Be rfl^fiested, tihrcAig^his ambassador^ that fotir 
BOBS, who ha^wlthdrawi^enis£^ives without licanse into- 
bis domimoua, for religion a sake^ might be exempted 
from the existing lawsf and petmitted to renlain there.* 
One of these persons was grandiSother to the eondesa 
de Feria; another was ansold lady who had been mu^ 
in queen Mary’s confidence, and used to distribute her 
private alms to those of her own sex; the odiee. two 
were men “most devoted to the polish religidn, and 
most dear to the Spaniard.” A distinction might well 
have been made between these persons, especi^y in the 
first instance, where there^xisted so valid a plea. JBIR- 
zabeUi, however, replied, it was without example that 
such a licence of perpetual absence from their own 
country should be gran ted toworSten ; and thdhgh it^emed 
in itself a matter of no moment, yet she thought it 
a thing not to be granted, seeing the private benefit 
to the individuals would not be so gjssat as th^ turt to 
the community, when others should take courage by their 
example.” The conde dll Feria+ resihted this refusal 
as a private injury, though made upon public grounds: 
he caused a servant of the English ambassador to be 
seized by the inquisition, and kindled the coals of the 
displeased king’s min(/, his wife in vain labouring to 
the contrary.”^ •* « 

But though Philip became more and more estrattged 

* For by^ the ancient laws of England it was provfded, under pain (ff 
confiscation of goods and lanils, that none but the great noblemen .tf the 
land and merchants should withput the king’s special licence depart the 
realm, nor abide in foreign eouiitries beyond a tune prefixed and this, 
either for the recovery of their health in a hotter climate, or for the more 
plentiful adorning of their wits in the universities, or else to learn the dia. 
cipline of the wars ” Camden, 4fi, 

4 Indoubt he felt that he had rendered Jiimsclf personally obnoxidus to * 
Eural eth, for refusing, though residing stLondoii as Philip’s representative, 
to be I '‘'vent at her coronation ; which refus:^, PUiadeneira says, he made 
como cavallero cutol icu y valeroso. For he enquired, ** si se avian dd guardar ' 
tm la coronacion todas las ceremonias de los otros reyes Christianos con> 
forme al uso de nuestra. santa inadOEi yglesia Romanaf y conio supiesse quo 
aviade aver alguna altcracioii, nunca se pudo acabar con el que ajsistiesse 
a la Bulemiedad, m cstuviesse en la yglesia, ni en publico, in encuoierto, ni 
con los otros grandes del rcyno, ni aparte en un tatdado que le quisteron 
hazer, por no autorizat con su preseiicia aquel auto impio, y dar exemplo 
del recato y cireutispecion que en semejantes cosas, por pequenas quo 
parezean, deven^teuer los catoUcospara no contaminavse” 1. S. c. S3. 

$ Camden, 46. 
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from EHxabetih, that wise queen Avdiled all oeea^on 
breach* with Spain; and ,v^aen her a^basaadov^' lir 
Thomas Chaloner, who when employed in Germany had 
found nothing but courtesy there, requested to b^ recalled, 
because his coffers hid beeq searched, she admonished 
}\jim, that an ambassador mustttake all things in good pmrt, 
BO as his prince’s honour were not directly violated, 
Early, however, in her reign, ‘^finding the redm greatly 
unfurnished of »mour, munitions, and powder,” ^e 
began to provide against war, that she might the more 
quietly ^joy peace.” Arms and weapons were pur- 
(iiased for her at Antwerp; but the Spaniards refused to 
allow the exportation, in policy, not with any hostile dis¬ 
position at that time. They were procured, therefore, from , 
Germany, at? great cost,<^)ut so largely that the land was 
said nevCT to have been so amply stored at any former 
time with ‘^'all kinds of convenient armour andweiy>ons.” 

Ver^^many pitces of great ordnance of brai^ and 
iron she cast ; and God,” says Camden, “as if he fkvoiuned 
what she undertbok, discovered a most rich vein of pure 
and native brass, which had been long time neglected, 
near Keswick *, in (!)umberland, which abundantly suf¬ 
ficed for that use, and afforded brass to other countries 
also. Ihe stone, also, called lapu calaminariSj whicH 
most necessary for the brass works, was now, by God’s 
favour, first found in England, and that in abundance. 
And sh% also, was the first tl^jit procured gunpowder to 
be made in Ebgland, that she might not l^th pray and 
pay for it too to her neighbours. The noblemen, too, 
and corftmon people, with no le|w cheerful diligence, 
provided them arms every where ; so as in noblemen^s 
houses most complete armories were furni^ed. tdus- 
ters and views of anps wire often kept, and the youth 
trained to the science of war, and audacity of skirmisb- 

, ■ • * 

• In his Britannia Camden says, “ that this place was ronnerly noted 
for minds, as appears by a certain charter of ildward IV." And PnSlemon 
Holland adds, that the miners " hav e here their smelting-house Derwent 
suie, which with his forcible stream and tlieir ingenious inventions, serveth 
them in notable stead for easy bcltows>works, hammer-works, forge-works, 
and saving of boards, not without admiration of tfiose that behold it.” 
These works, however, were on the side of the Greta, not the Derwent. ^ 
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ingw In thofie ajso^ the ^ueen restrained^ bf a 
strict prodamation, the cc|ratouanes8 of merchantSj which 
supplied mnnhion for war to the emperor of Russia 
against the Poloniaas, tind also to the enemi^ of Christ 
tenfdom.’' * For the better /nainti^ance and increase of 
the navy, the free exportation of herrings and all other 
sea fish, in English bottoms, was allowed for four years, 
and so farther during pleasure: a partial exemption 
from impressment was granted to alf, fishermeh; and 
for their encouragement and ^^the repairing of port towns 
and navigation,," Wednesdays, as well as IJ^turdays, 
were ordered to be observftl as fidi-days, under penai^ 
of a heavy fine; and this, it was stated, '' was meant 
politicly,, not for any superstition to he maintained in 
the (^oice of meats." + Her :i^vy was, ei*l long^ well 
appointed, that she had no need (like her father and 
prede 9 e 8 Sbrs) to hire ships from- Hamburgh, ^ubec, 
l>B’it«iCj Genoa, and Venice. Foi signers napied her 
the reslorpr of the glory of shipping, and the queen of 
the north sea." For th§ protection%f the fleet she 
buill Upnore Castle; an<l she inci^ased the sailors* pay. 

The wealthier inhabitants of the sea coast,” says Cam¬ 
den, “ in imitation of their princess, built ships of war, 
‘striving who should exceed; insomuch that the queen’s 
navy, joined with her subjects’ shipping, vfas, in shoFt 
time, so puissant, that it was able to bring forth 20^000 
fighting men for sea seryce.’’:}: ^ 

The world in those days offered occupation ei^ugh 
to restless spirits. At one time many of the young 
English gentry, wljp, according to their iunat^courage, 
thought themselves borir to arms, not to idleness," re- 
paijttd to Hungary, as volunteers against the Turks. A* 
few vears later they begad to,flock into the Lqw 
Countries, taking different sides, some for pnneij^e, 
others preferring that ser^rice in which best entertain¬ 
ment was to be found; the far greater numbef, how¬ 
ever, engaged in the protestant cause, <he strong feeling 
that had been excited by the Marian persecution in their 

* Camden, 5& Holinshed, 20SJ. f Elia. c. 5. t Camden, 56. 
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own coantry^ l^ing roused by thft drftdty of idie Sjpanisi^ 
gjoverntuent under Alva,—a gr^tbut merdless 
in bis last illhess accounted those actions which have eu;^ 
tailed an ev^lasting r^roach on hfs name among his good 
works I He hadusedmis inQuence in Spain to restraih ^ 
violence with which the English in that country were 
persecuted on the s^ore of their religion,—either because 
that «persecution was urged by a rival statesman, or 
because he deem^ it politic at that time to keep up 
a friendly understanding with England, certainly not 
from any principle of toleration or feeling of compas- 
sfen. But when governor of *the Netherlands he clearly 
saw that in England lay the strength of tliat protcstant 
cause, for the extirpation of which he was exerting all 
A. D. the energies ch his stron^head and obdurate heart. No 
1568. direct or open offence had as yet been ofifered by either 
party, when some French privateers whom the prince 
of Gondp had. equipped, but who infested the seas as 
pirates, fell in with five Spanish vessels which with dif¬ 
ficulty escaped, sSme getting into Falmouth, the others 
into Plymouth and the Southampton river. The French 
also put into an English port, waiting to renew the 
pursuit, whenever the Spaniards should depart from 
their asyfura. 

♦ The Spanfsh ambassador, being apprised of this, ap¬ 
plied* to the queen: he informed her that there was 
money oif board, for the payipent of the king s troops 
in tljc Low Countries, and requested that she would 
protect it in her harbours, and grant it a safe convoy to 
Antwerp*; or if advisable, let it be carried through the 
country to a port where it might be safely re.embarked. 
‘This the queen granted, •and promised security botli*by 
sea and land. Even ip harbour the freebooters would 
• have mistered one of these ships, if they had not been 
beaten off* by tho English: aitl after this danger, the 
money Was landed. No sooner had tliis been done than the 
Spanish resident ^gan to fear that it was trusted to 
dangerous hands, and he imparted his suspicions to Alva. 

* Camden, 61. 



M^otjtoeiCaxdiWphastilloi^^ wl^io was then in EngljBid^ 
iusg^e^'&e queen that^ |noney was not in fact the 
idpig. of Spain's, but belonged to certain Genoese, from 
whom Alva intended to take it as a loan, against their 
Vm. 'the matter was then laid before the council, and 
it was debated whether t]ds money, which was to he 
employed for the destruction of the protestants in theJuow 
Countries, should not be borrowed bji^ the queen, sepurity 
being given; a practice then usual among princes, and to 
which Philip himself had sometimes r&orted; and upon 
this the queen resolved, though most of her advisers were 
of a different opinion, and. feared to exasperate a power¬ 
ful king, who was already sufficiently incensed against 
the English. This resolution was communicated to the 
Spanish ambassador, with a sc^emn enga{;^ment to re;, 
store the money, if it should be proved to belonj^ not to 
the merchants but to the king of Spain. Alva, on the 
very day that this communication w«^ made to file resi.. 
dent, upon the 6rst suspicion seized the goods^ the 
English in the Netherlar.ds, and arrJsted the owners. 
He thought to intimidate a government, the strength of 
wli' Mi had not been tried, and the foundations of which 
he was then working to undermine. But the courageous 
queen immediately made reprisals upon the bhips and 
property belonging to the Netherlanders.*,, 

' Ships were now sent out to cruise against the English, 
not only from the Ne^Jherlands, but from th^, ports of 
Spain, where the , English merchants and mariners w^e 
arrested by the inquisition, and condemned to gsd- 
leys, and their goods confiscated. When .-this was 
known in England, privateers were fitted out with the 
utn^^ost activity; but they acted with such indiscriminating, 
;i^pacity, that it became necessary to issue proclamations 
forbidding all men from purchlsing any merchandise« 
from sea rovers. Meantime Alva wa^rosecuting what 

* Camden, ISO. Heter Bor, Oorsprongk, &c. der Nederlandsdhe Oorlo. 
aen,i. 272. 

Tbe tjTOl^y emrmrgoed hare it said to hare far^xceedod in value arhai 
was aaiaed in Uie Netlterlatidf, though Pieter Bor states the yearly value of 
our exports to those countries at more than twelve millton crowns of 
gold,!. 62. 
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he hoped would prove a far more efip^'taal phm of opev-« 
atmns ji^ainst EHzabetb, and^i| ner person agidnst the 
protestant Hligion^ whereof she was the chief earthly sup« 
port The hostile disposition of Philip towards England 
waM such) that he had Reprimanded this minls^r not long 
before for having written afe^if he were well inclined 
to'wards what the king called that '‘^lost and undone 
kingdom ” for thdinquisitionhad now obtained as much 
influence over the councils of tliat monarchy prudent as 
he was deemed, a# over his conscience. The language of 
the popes was, that for the diseases which then afflicted 
Cfcristendflm fiery cauteries ware required ; that corrupt 
members must be cut off; that nothing was more cruel 
than to show mercy to the heretics ; that all who fell 
into the hands,of the tru%,servants of the church ought 
immediftely to be put to death, and that no king who suf¬ 
fered himself to be entreated in their favour could 
satisfy his Reileem^.t They acted themselves in the 
spirit of diese exhortations. Pius V. laid a plot for restor-i 
ing the Romish religion in England, by taking off Eliza¬ 
beth and raising the queen of Scots to the throne. 
Her agents in this country conducted it with great dex¬ 
terity, so as to engage in it some who were in Eiiza- 
hetli’s council, and in her favour as w^ell as confidence, 
but who werg now actuated by ambition, or by envy 
and Ivitred of their rivals, or by a dreadful persuasion 
of duty tt^ the papal church; and all things seemed ripe 
wjien the dispute concerning tld* money which the En¬ 
glish government had detained afforded Pius a favourable 
opportunity § for engaging Philip in the conspiracy. 
Philip lent an obedient ear. Alva was ordered to hold 
JIOOO harquehussiers in readiness for embarkation; ^he 
marquis Vitelli was sent tc London under the pretext 
,of an embassy, but with the intent that he should take 

* Turner’s Elisabeth, n 2. * 

+ Ib. 461 480. n.4o. «. .06. 

' i Un& quWcm ex parte ipsi Rcotorum re!?infc-..opcin ferre, catnque omnim 
liberare; ex alters vero lapsam in AiikIiA religtouem i^ncware cogltabat, 
siinul et illam maloruut'omnium sentinam, scu, ut appellabat ipse, Aagi- 
tiorum setvam Tnedto iollerc, si minus poaset ad taanitatcra revocari. 
Gabutius, Vita B. Pil V. Acta ii, SS. Mar. t, i, |1. dog. 

^ (>bUitam occasioneni baud contcinnendam esse ratus. Ib. 
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ibtt tomnili^d of<tho|ie boops as aoon aa IFniiud 
tiaye landed near Loiiil|ri9 wHere an undei:ata]bimng had 
iMgen estalidished with theTower^at the palace^ and among 
the qneen’^s guards. • * 

These arrangements hapng h^n made, the pope ful¬ 
minated that memorable lJull, wherein, as one whom 
Lord had made prince over all people and all kingdoms, 
to pluck up, destroy, scatter, consume, plant, and build, 
he passed sentence of excomraunicaUpn against Eliza- 
beth, as being a heretic, and a favourer of heretics ; 
pronounced that she was cut olF from the uj^ty of the 
body of Christ, and deprived of her pretended titled© 
the kingdom; absolved her subjects from the oath of 
allegiance, and all manner of duty towards her, and. 
included all who should obey her in the Tame sentence 
of anathema. It was thought imprudent to let this bull 
appear in Spain or France before it had been published 
ir England, lest it should provoke queen 4* to' take 
more active measures 
appear decidedly in support 
Tt>. hrst appearance, therefore, iVas in London, where 
Feiion nailed it upon the bishop of London’s palace 
gate. But an elarHer insurrection in the N^rth had 
broken the strength and abated the hopes of the more 
eager papists; and secret information of *the conspi^ 
racy was given to the English ministers by the French 
government which,' t|)iough possessed,^with'^be most 
deadly hatred against the protestant cause, dreadedi thb 
union of England and Scotland under one sovereign, 
and the subjugation of this country to the influence, or 
possibly § to the power, of Spain. Thus did France, 
at tUs critical time, interpose 4n favour of Elizabeth 


against the ^aniards, and 
ptiort of the french protestai 


to 

protestants. 


• 'V-*ner, 505^ 500. f Acta Slnctorum, 6S8. Po|Uni, 458. 

t Turner, 509 This 'most dilrgeiit historian, whose industry and ln« 
tegrity, and perfect fairness, entitle him always to he trusU^d, has shown 
that this information was given hy ^therine de* Me(if3:is, upon the cardinal 
of Lorraine's advice. w 

“ — dlvino Judicio permissum est (Gabufius says) ut de rerum aerie toU 
ad Eiisabethara referretur ^ nonnuUis, Oallue regno politick magis quaxn 
pih conaulentibua, statitsque lure (quod Pius diabolicum Jus appeilare 
solebat) atque vanS susblelone implicitis, ne scilicet Angllft receptS, uhllia. 
rum regno potirentur Hispahi.*'.../((;fa SS. 658. 

^ *' \'erentes nirntrum ne Anglia in Hispanorum caderet potestatem." 

WBL. U. US 
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Spaniards, upon m^tlvaa praciaely tdMiir to 
those by which Spain had jie bwn Jed to inteJrfetfe for 
her ^giainst the French; and the conspiracy was frns* 
trated though its extent was'^ot discovered^ nor die 
magnitude of the danger as yet fully understood. 

But though the treason had fdled, and the diike of 
Norfolk^ who was to have been the catholic hushatid of 
a second queen M'ary^ suffered deaths the design was still 
pursubd by the Spaniards and the pope: the latter 
spared no money for this pious purpose^ as it was 
deeraed^at the Vatican, and declared that, were it neces- 
‘^iary, for such an object he would expend the whole re¬ 
venues of the apostolic see, and sell the chalices and the 
crosses, and even the very vestments.* That the blow 
might mor^urely be struck, the semblance of peace, if 
not oV amity, was still maintained; not with sincerity, 
indeed, on Elizabeth's part ; but on the part of Philip 
perfidiously. Si-e did not restrain her subjects from 
tliose maritime adventures which nourished her naval 
strength; anU^fie, in confd/mity to what was then the 
avowed doctrine of tlie Romish church, acted upon the 
principle that all means were justifiable whereby the in¬ 
terests of that church could be promoted. The Spanish 
ambassador complained that the rebellious Netherlanders 
- were supplied with warlike stores from England, and 
harboured in the English ports ; and, in consequence of 
his cmnplaint, she ordered their ships of war to be de. 


^ Pollin] imputes the delAy to Alva’s fear of bringing about » league 
between ?'raiice and England in aid of the protestarite in the Netherlands; 
and aftemards to his desire that his son I>. Fadnque should command the 
expedition instead of Vitelii. The first fear^e ascribes to the suggestion 
of the devil, and iiwinuaies (falsely beyond all doubt) that, owing to his re. 
aentment at beitrgdisappointed in his views fbrhisson, Elizabeth was made 
acquainted with the plot; whereby " hebbe finalinente quello c(% deside- 
rava il diavolo,” 471 - 472. ’ 

Ph^ip is asserted to liave said to the legate, nullam unquam hoc ipso 
^ vel preclarins vel sanrtius compositum stratagema fuisse; neque veto ma. 
' jorem vnquam visam easeconjuralorum siveconcordiani,sive«ir|stantiam; 
wquideni per tot if7cs mhll unquam t.iib Ipsis temcre enuntiatum erat, mag- 
naque res none gcrende atque opiiortuna lete offbrebat occasio. bed criim 
aummus ilie mundi Opifex, cujus nutu omnia gul>ornantur,sou mortalium 
peccatis id emerettibus, seu ui ex Angli& vigente persecutkme plures in¬ 
terim Chriatl martyres, uti deincopi factum est, in ccelum evolarent, nos 
alioqui pios conatus irritos esse permiisit.”—Acf# SS. 659. 
t Ibid. 
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and thole per^ns who were su^cted of being ’ 
implicated in the diiturhances to leave the llnd. The 
^ most important evenll in public ^irs, b well as in 
\ private liJfe, often aqse from drcumstahce^ which/when 
they occur, appear of little mojpent. The ships which m 
, the prince of Orange had commission, though they were 
expressly enjoined not to injure any but their enemies, 
bad brought a scandal upon his qanse *, by thdr pira¬ 
cies : insomuch that he had displaced the admiral and 
appointed the lord of Lufney, William Grata^'e van der 
March, in his stead. That officer, acting eithb from 
timely apprehension or upon secret intimation, coL a. ». 
lectedhis ships, twentylfour in number, and sailed rrom 1-^72, 
England, entered the Maas, and by a sudden assault got 
possession of the Briel. This was tljp first town in 
Holland which was delivered from the Spaniards, and 
with this enterprise the naval power of the United Pro¬ 
vinces commenced. The Water-Geusen, as tliy? prince of 
Orange’s sailors were called, had^before this time de¬ 
served no better appella^on; they wgre mere pirates, and 
by their ill name had done more injury to him, tiian by 
their ill deeds to his enemies.*' But after this adventure, 
which had been undertaken by the exhortation of a 
better man tlian Lumey f, one success foKoTjed another. 

They obtained ports, entered earnestly into the national 
cause, and acquired character as they gath*ered strength, 
Within four months after the capture of the Bnel, they 
were joined by so many adventurers,^ren^ and En¬ 
glish, that a fleet of 150 sail§ was collected at F^uslfing, 
and by this fleet the project of an mtende<^ invasion of 
England was defeated jj, at a time when no apprehen¬ 
sion of any such danger was entertained there. For 
tie duque del Medina CeH, «coming to succeed Alvaln 

* Ptetcr Bor, 289. S23, * • • ' 

f He was a mere freebooter, and most of bis company little better; animi 
feroK, idque ilh unimi pro viriAte erat," says Ontiiis; ct comitum ple- 
risqae consilium, autanimus, non nisi in pri^w .”—Antu 1.2^{i. 35. 

t Tegenwounlige Staai dcr Ver, Nederlanden, voL v. p, 330—£36. Fietet 
Bor, Sffi. , 

^ Stroda, Dec. L 1.7. p. 393. Q Camden, 191. 
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the govermoent^ and bringing wjith him reinforcemento 
and orders to put in execution) the design of ^tearing 
the Thgines and surprhing London^ a^roaehed 
cosst of Fliftiders, supposing it tcf be stUl in possession 
of the Spaniards, and^hat they were masters as well of 
fh^ sea as of the shores. Bui the admiral of Zeeland, 
Boudewijn Ewoutzoon, having intelligence of his ap* 
proach, met and Attacked him, and captured the far 
A. D. greater part of his richly laden fleet, the duque himself 
1573. hardly escaping in a small vessel into Sluys,* Dispi¬ 
rited at the unexpected aspect of affairs on his arrival, he 
solicited and obtained his recail; and Alva seeing that 
the scheme of foreign invasion, as well as of domestic 
treason, had been frustrated, deemed it advisable to dis¬ 
semble still farther with England, and renewed the 
commeAiial intercourse which had then for four years 
been suspended. By mutual agreement it was opened 
for two'years, and timong the articles was a clause, that 
if this mutual good understanding and close amity 
should happen fof a time to Ife disturbed, yet should it 
in no wise be construed to be broken and dissolved. 
But if the matter could not be compounded by com¬ 
missioners, within the time prescribed, the intercourse 
was to edase at the end of the two years."! 

, The good* faith and honour of the realm was upon 
this «occa&ion well maintained. Elizabeth made a full 
agreemeijt with the Genoese merchants, concerning the 
money which <vas the first declared cause of difference : 
she fndemnified the English merchants for their losses 
in the Netherlands, out of the produce of the Nether- 
landers’ goods which had been embargoed here; and the 
, residue was restored to ^Iva, who made no such resjfjjitu- 
tion to his subjects out of *ihe English property that he 
< had detained.;}: It ha'^d never been Elizabeth’s wish that 
the Netherlands should thrq,w off their allegiance to 
Philip^ Not contemplating the possibility, which, at 
that time, was not contemplated by themselves, that they 


« Pieter Bor, S93. T’Verrolgh der Chron. van de Neda’landon, p. 6i. 
f Camden, iSt. j Ibid. 
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could ever mamtaiu d^mselTes as an ipdap^ndent $tate, 
she knew that^ as it regarded England^ it was better 
tbe^ sho^d be annexed to Spain than to Eaalice ; and 
there was no other apparent alterative. Nor, if their 
independence had seernec^ffeasible, could she, a wvere^ 
princess, have desired that what she could not but deem 
a dangerous precedent sliould be fstablished. As a 
protestant, she sympathised with their sufFeriuga for re¬ 
ligion s sake; as the queen of a f&e people, whose 
rights and privileges she respected as she ought, she 
acknowledged that they cprnplained justly of%e breath 
of their fundamental laws. But, on the other hand^ 
Elizabeth felt that the cause of the Reformation had 
been disgraced and injured by|the excesapj die Nether* 
landers had committed under its name, by Bpolii?lion and 
havoc, and by cruelties which afforded the persecutors 
a recriminating plea, and which we|p not to be%xcuaed 
I'or having been exercised in retaliation. Moj^over, she 
was sensible that, in suebcomraotionsf the foundations of 
civil society are loosened and eqdangered. These equi- 
tdde views were fairly stated, both to the Spanish go¬ 
vernment and to the states. ^Tien Requesens sent an a. o. 
agent into England to obtain her permission for engaging 1575. 
ships and seamen there, to act against thp Hollanders 
and Zedanders, she refused, and prohibited English sea¬ 
men from serving under foreign powers, ani^ all men 
from setting out ships ol*war without he» licence: h||^r 

ships and sailors," she said, “ should not hehazarffed in 
foreign quarrels." The agent then requested that she 
w'ould not be dis[)}eased if those English whom he 
called exiles, but whom she termed rebels, served at ses^ 
agaumst the Hollanders; bubtfiat she would allow them 
frsie access to any of her ports. Her answer was, “ that 
she could in no wise aj^low them to serve under the 
Spaniards j and that to give the use her porjs to re¬ 
bels and sworn enemies would he nothing short of 
madness.” One other request the agent made, that the 
Low Country emigrants might be expelled from her 
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dominion^. To this she replied/"^* that her consenting 
to a like re^uest^ three years before, hmi proved most 
prejudicid to the Spanish af^rs; Itbr from Uience that, 
maritime power had ariJ^, against which Spaniards 
now«found it so difficult to contend/' In proof that she 
had neither forgottei\ nor disregarded the uident league 
with the house of Burgundy, she forbad the Nether- 
landers’ ships of Wfir, which were then in her havens^ 
from leaving them ; and would, by public proclamation,, 
giv| ordersfthat none who were in arms agdnst the 
Spaniards should be admitted ihto them, specifying by 
name the prince of Orange, and some fifty of the nwst 
conspicuous persons of his party; but she would not 
expel thq, fugiftVes who had taken shelter upon her 
shores, .. poor simple people, who had forsaken their 
country ^nd their inheritance for peace ; and whom it 
were inhutran, and ligainst the laws of hosi>itality, to 
deliver into the hands of their enemies/’* 

On the other tiand, she endeavoured to dissuade 
the prince of Orange from inviting France to protect 
the States,* and when she was entreated by HoUand 
and Zeelan^d to take them into her own possession, or 
at least under her protection, as the person to whom, 
in defeasance df the Spanish line, the right of inheritance 
revertetl (that line deriving it from a sister of Philippa 
of Hainault, Edward III/s quepn), she answered, that 
she‘'es^emed nothing more glorious than to act with 
faith and honour as beseemeth a prince: in this case, 
she could not be satisfied that she could, consistently 
with honour and conscience, take those provinces under 
hfer protection, much less into her j)ossession ; but tli^at 
she would earnestly en/leavour to procure for them a 
happy peace. When Ilequesens died, and there were 
movements which ^Indicated a disposition in the other 
states to' recover their ancient liberties, she exhorted 
them to bend thek- minds to peace, desiring nothing 
so much as the restoration of order in their provinces. 


• Camden, 2tt 
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and good gOTctameat ihdeed, heir sabjects had 

great reason to desire; %r«while many of those lun^uiet 
spirits, who followed war as a l^de, engaged on either 
side, the English merdiants, seeking their owh gain by 
less exceptionable means, were plulidered by both. They 
who were resident in Antwerp, when that city was sacked 
by the mutinous Spaniards, were not only spoiled of 
their goods, but compelled to pay 1 large ransom for 
their lives. And the Dutch wid Zee^d ships rf>f war, 
with the connivance, if not the sanction of the states, de. 
tained English ships, upon the plea that they imported 
provisions to their enemies the Dunkirkers,* and that 
the trade from Flanders to Spain was now carried on in 
English bottoms, and boarded them, “ smally to the 
profit of those to whom the shi][*s and good^app^tained,** 
even when they were not boldly seized and carried away 
as prizes. A breach had nearly been made between the 
riates and England, when the States blockaded the 
Scheldt, and prohibited the English from tr^ifg by that 
river with Antwerp ; theVierchants, finding themselves 
thus damnified, complained to* their own government, 
reprisals took place, and the dispute was not ad¬ 
justed till after much mutual injury and ill-will. The 
arrangement was facilitated by sending four vessels under 
the comptroller of the queen's ships, William Holsto^lce 
to scour the narrow seas from the North Forelond to 
Falmouth, In that coinse he recaptured fifteen mer, 
chantmen of sundry nations, took twenty ships apd 
barks, ‘‘ English, French, and Flemings, but all j^rates, 
and in fashion of war and brought horn# 200 men 
prisoners for piracy, some thirty of whom were con- 
dejpned to death.t » • 

{^uch was the desire o# Elizabeth, that the Low 
Countries should remain unitetf to Spain, rather than 
be annexed to France, 4hat when dqp John of Austria 
arrived as governor, she offered him her assistance, in 
case the stat^ should call in the French. At the same 

* HoUnsbed, S29—332. 821—323. Camden, 214. 
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time, wiien, upon the importunate ^jlntreu^ies of tlie 
States, she assleted them vritli,,^0,00Q/.j it was upon 
condition that they should neillier change their religion 
nor their |^nce, nor receive the French into the 
Netherlands, nor refuge a p^ce, if don John woulJ 
condescend to reasonable condj^ons; and that, if such 
a were obtained, this money should go toward 

the payment of thesSpanish soldiers, who were then in 
a state of mutiny because of their arrears.* But it^^was 
with no aniicahle ftitentions toward the queen of Eng¬ 
land, that don John took upon himself the command in 
th^ Nethe]fiands. He had been bred up in ignorance 
that Charles V. was his father, but in a manner which 
qualified him for any rank to v^hich he might be ad¬ 
vanced ; and ^fiiJip, aftq- acknowledging him as his 
brother, ihough illegitimate, had placed him in circiun- 
stances the most favourable to an ambitious mind, by 
appointing him to tl^ command of that fleet with which 
he achieve:! at Lepanto a naval victory, more important 
and more famous <than any ptoceding .one in. modern 
history. Having taken possession of Tunis, he con¬ 
ceived the hope of becoming the founder of a Christian 
kingdom, which might one day vie in power and pros¬ 
perity with ancient Carthage t: and when Philip refused 
his consent tq a project the diflSculties of which were 
wch understood by Spanish statesmen, don John, with 
the approbation of the pope, fixed upon England as the 
seat of the kingdom to which heSinagined himself b6rn. 
A ftiartiage with the queen of Scots was to provide him 
with a claiiji to it, and possession w^as to be taken by 
force of arms. The English emigrants encouraged him 
in this design ; and he represented to Philip that Eng¬ 
land might he conquered moxc easily than Zeeland, and 
urged him to grant him*&ome port in the north of Spain 
from whence he might invade i^ with a fleet. Mean¬ 
time he had privately communicated with the Guises ; 
and this part of his negotiation was discover^ and 
made known to iitizabeth by the prince of Orange, a& 

* Camden, 209. SIO. 215 f Memorial do Ant. Perea. 29S. 
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also that the intention ms to occupy the Isle of 
and that the aid of partisans in the south of ; 

Scotland was connied on, and assistance from Ireland, 
and an insurrection *of the papists in tHe northetn 
counties and in North Wales. *When the truth of 
this information had beensascertained, Elizabeth entered 
into a league with the states.* 

That league she notified by an®ambassador to the 
king of Spain, praying him and the governorii of the 
Netherlands, to call to mind how often and how ear¬ 
nestly, and in how friendly an intent, she^had long 
forewarned them of the* evils impending over th«l^ 
countries ; how carefully she had endeavoured to keep 
them within their duty to the king; how she had refused 
to take possession of the rich ftrovinces WWiich had been,, 
offered to her, and refused also to protect them,* ^d hoiy 
she had supplied them largely with money, when all 
♦lungs were in a most desperate deplorable state, 
that they might not, for want thereof, be necessitated 
to call in another pow?r, and brdSk the design of 
peace which had lately beeiu set on foot; whether 
tlit'se things were unbeseeming a Christian <}ueen, 
who affected peace, and was most desirous to deserve 
well of her confederate the Spaniard, let the^Spaniard 
himself and all Christian princes judge C And now < 
that the wars might cease, and the Netherlanders iagain 
be at his devotion, sh^' advised him to rcseive his 
afflicted people into former grace and favour, to restose 
their privileges, to observe the conditions of thl last 
agreement, and to appoint them another goverflor of his 
own family: for no peace could be concluded or ob- 
ser^d unless don John of Austria were removed, whom» 
i'\c states distrusted and hat^fd, and whom she certainly 
knew, by his secret practices with the queen of Scots, to • 
be her most mortal eneiii^y, insomuch that she could 
expect nothing from the Netherlands hut assured danger, 
so long as he was governor there. H was because she 
knew whr^ great forces don John had raised, and how 

* Camden, £S0. 
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many auxiliary companies of French were ready to join 
Hmj, that she^ to preserve tho I4etherlandfi and Spain^ 
and avert the danger from England, llad now engaged 
to aadst the states, they having promised on their patt 
that they would continue in ^e king's obedience, and 
altea* nothing in religion. If, However, the king would 
not listen to these r^resentations, but was resolved to 
abrogate their rights and privileges, and reduce those 
miserable* provincec into slavery, as if he had obtained 
possession of them by right of war, she in that case 
would not ^jeglect to defend her neighbours, and pro- 
vicfe for her own security.* ‘ 

This was no palatable language to Philip ; hut that 
deep dissembler, feeling its force, and conscious of its 
truth, brpoked ft* and with*simulated good-will besought 
her to continue her endeavours for bringing about a 
peace, ai^l not hastily to credit false reports, nor believe 
that he attempted ihy thing unbecoming a prince in 
amity with her. How far he favoured the designs of 
don John, as conformable to his own catholic views, or 
discouraged them as tending more to the advantage of 
France than Spain, is uncertain, t But after the death 

I * Camden, 

+ Strada says that when tlic pope proposed a inarnaffe between don 
^Jol]p and the quein of Scots, '* cum detail AngU^e regno, adcujus aggres. 
sionem honestior inde titulus armis Austnacis adderetur, ” Philip did not 
refuse his consent: “ ncque rex abnuebat, immb licet expeditionem magis 
quam duccin.|>robaret,” are his cautious words. L viii p. 

There Is a mysteryjibout the fate of dottrJohn. “ Nam super natalium 
sortem Tunctense quondam regnum, tunc et AngUam s|)cr^sc manifestus, 
etcurn Xotharingis in GallicaauIA^prO'prtcntibus, clam Philippum, sociasse 
consilia, facile ct res Bclgicas in sc votsurus timebatur. Unde nec venent 
suspicio abtute, incertum taiucn unde dati, quippe mventis sacerdotibua 
Komaiiie professionis, qui suam >11 hoc operam patno: imputarent Anglqg 
all! suipcetabant, non ita dudum supplicio atfbctis, qui inde imnussi in 
ipsum percussores dicebantur ^'—Grotim, p. fil. 

* The Englishmen here s{>okcn oftsvere Egremont RatclilTe, and one 
the former son to the cat’ ot Sussex by a second wife, a man of a turbulent 
spirit, and one of the chiefs oftthe northern rcliellion. The English eiiu» 
{grants accused h'>m of intenumg to assassinate don John, in whose army be 
was serving, and he and Grey were executed upon this. “ The Spaniards,” 
says Camden, “give ouk that Hatcliffe alihis death voluntarily confess^ 
he had beqa released from the Tower purimsely to commit this murder, and 
encouragea to it by Walsiiigham with great promises 'The English that 
were there present den;: that he made any such ronfessiou, though the 
emigrants did what theySiould to extort it from him.*’«. 227- They were put 
10 the torture after don John's death, by the prince of Parma, and executed 
upon the confession thus extorted. Strada, 5.77. If don John were poisoned, 
the i^ause of their execution is evident enough. . 
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of tJiat amotions chiefs whose story is more like a 
fiction of romance or tragedy tMir a t^e of real, life^, the 
plots against Etiaabeih were renewed. Fope Gre¬ 
gory XIII* and Philip, hy whom# the scheme was now 
concerted, had each theii ^separate views: ihe latter 
saw that he could not reduce &e Netherlands to subjec¬ 
tion unless he were master of the seaf and that he could 
not be master of the sea till he should have lyabdued 
England. The pope, in the plenitude* of his authority, 
was willing to confer upon him an apostolical dtle to 
that kingdom, giving Ireland at the same tf!be to his 
own bastard son. whom be had made marchese de 
Vineola. The notorious adventurer Stukely undertook 
to conquer Ireland for this kmg-aspiran|| and to bum 
the ships in the Tliames. For this service Wl asked 
only 3000 men, while a larger force of Spaniards and 
Portugueze were to land in England^ To show ftn what 
grounds he proceeded, tliis arch-traitor pre^ted an 
instrument to Philip, Jhbscribed with the narnes of 
nuv't of the Irish nobility, and of divers in England 
of good quality, ready to be at his devotion.” In 
order to diminish the queen’s means of naval defence, 
foreign merchants were employed to hire for distant 


* • 

This was an absurd charge, and could be believed only by that party spirit 
which will believe any thing. Common as the einpl<>y™cnt of assassins was 
in that age for party motives, th^English government stands ^ec hrom atl 
reproach on that score; and if it liad been less sccupiAous, dem John uaa 
no object of its jealousy or of its fear. Tlierc is a strange tale of^is fli- 
triguing for a marriage with Elizabeth j this is said to have beeb seriously 
affirmed by letters from the JLow Countries, and it has also been affirmed 
that Escovedo passed two months in England, endeavouring to bring about 
a negotiation for tins end; but nothing that in the slightest degree sui>port8 
this, appears in all that has come to light conceniing EscovedoV fate, nor 
in agy English documents. It is only ni|^t impossible, because don Johib 
se^'ms to nave lot ed danger and distinuilatinii for their own sakes. In. 
ste* (! of taking a safe course to the Netnerlai^s, when he went to assume the 
government, he rhose to pass through France in the disguise of a negroL 
servant, “ infuscato ore, vibrato capillo aebarbk.*’ Strada, dec. iv. 1.9. p. 460. 
The man who couTd choose such^i disguise, would^hink no plot too extra¬ 
vagant in which he was to perform a conspicuous ^rt. 

Btrada suspects that the story was devised by tlie prince of Oraifge, fbrthe 
puroose of exasperating Philip against his brother, (p. .^‘36.) But the prince 
of Orange was a good man, engaged in a good cau^,.. too^ood a man ever 
to have served it by wicked means. When he charged Philip, in his de. 
clariition, with the death of don Carlos, I am as confident that he believed 
the charge as I am convinced that the charge itself was an atrocious ca¬ 
lumny. 
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voyagfis the greater part of those omelchatit ships whidi 
were built and furnished for Ste^servioe.*' 

A. 0 . It is saifjl that Sebastian of Portugal was intended 
IS'^.S, for the command of this expedition. Such an under¬ 
taking would have well accorded with his temper, and 
'' with the principles wherewith “liis pernicious edu(^tioa 
had thoroughly iml^red him. The massacre of St. Bar. 
tholomew’s^ had been concerted with his knowledge: an 
armamerft, which he had prepared ostensibly against the 
Turks, was to have sailed in aid of the French govern¬ 
ment, if that massacre had failed; and when tlie news 
of Its perpetration arrived, Lisbon was illuminated, and 
processions made, and a thanksgiving sermon preached 
by the most eloquent of ^ the Spanish preachers, Frey 
Liuz de, Granada; and an'^ambassador, was sent to con¬ 
gratulate Charles IX. t upon a crime— for which, as it 
regards .hioiself, it may be hoped that the horror and 
remorse ^'hich speedily brought him to an untimely 
death may have stoned. Bu* though Sebastian had 
proffered to the pope his utmost services against Maho¬ 
metans and heretics, early impressions and national 
feeling led him to tread in the steps of his heroic an¬ 
cestors, apd endeavour to recover that dominion in 
Africa which they had unwisely abandoned for the 
sake of more distant and less tenable conquests. Though 
the pope offered him a consecrated banner as for a holy 
war, he Wis notj^to be diverted from his purpose ; and 
Stukely, who arrived in the Tagus with 800 men, 
raised for^. the invasion of Ireland, was induced to 
postpone that purpose, and accompany Sebastian to 
' Barbary. Stukely met his death there, . . in better 
dbmpany than he descried to die in; for braver'or 
nobler-minded men never fell in battle than some of 
those Portugueze who perished on that disastrous day. 
Whether Sebastiafi perished wilh them, is one of those 
seci-ets dver which the grave has closed. But as his 
wilfulneas had beeft the means of averting the intended 

* CamdefijSSO, Turner,fi74. 
t Bayam, Portugal Cuidadoso j Lastimoso, S71> 273. 
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invasion of En^^nd, *so by tbe consequences pf his 
defeat aind disappearaft^;,^ Portugal became the imme¬ 
diate ofcgect of Philip? *designs: his ^ef 'ca^ was 
devoted to obtaining the succession for himsslf; and ^the 
forces which had been levied against Eliza^th were 
employed in establishing %is ill-founded daim agq|nst 
a pretender whose pretensions were weaker than his 
own^ and who had nothing to sii^port them but the 
favour of the populace. • 

A few years earlier, Cecil, the greatest of English 
statesmen^ thought that, if an enemy were at hand to 
assail tlie realm, it were a fearful thing to c^sider^ Ite. 
cause of its growing weakness, what the resistance might 
be. The cause of that weakness he perceived “ in the 
queen’s celibacy, and the wa^t of a suitable successor, 
and the lack of foreign alliances; in the ifebleness 
which long peace had induced, the weakness of the fron- 
Her, the ignorance of martial knowlgdge in the Subjects, 
the Jack of meet captains and trained soldieA, the re¬ 
bellion which had then Pecently brolien out in Ireland, 
tbe over-much boldness which the mildness of the queen’s 
gevernment had encouraged, the want of treasure, the 
excess of the ordinary charges, the poverty of the no¬ 
bility and gentlemen of service (the wealth bISng in the 
meaner sort), the lack of mariners and munition, qpd 
the tlecay of morals and religion but the greatest dan¬ 
ger he considered to be that which arose f^ora " the 
determination of the tilb monarchies, text neigbboqrs 
to England, to subvert not only their own subjeefc, but 
also all others refusing the tyranny of Romef and their 
earnest desire to have the queen of Scots possess this 
th]g)ne of England.”* One^alone of these causes of 
changer had been remedied, Ihe lack of mariners: a race 
ot seamen such as no former tim^s had equalled, and n» 
after ones have surpasseilj, was then gaining in voyages 
of discovery and of mercantile adventure. For*thepre-* 
datory spirit by which the speculatoij^ at home, as well 


* Memorial of the state of the realm, quoted bf Turner, SISL 
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as the adventureTS themselv^Sj i^e 

provooa^on had been .giyen; when Bli^abet^^ in 
answer to ijj^e demand made'^y the. Spanish ambassa- 
dor for restitution of die treasure which thake had 
broi^t home from ^at voyage which has immc^Hsed 
his name, told him that Brake should be*forthooining to 
aSiswer according to law, if ^he were convicted, by good 
evidence of having committed any thing against law or 
right; and that the property was set apart, in order 
that it might bo*restored to its just claimants ; she re¬ 
minded him that a greater sum than Drake had brought 
home sh«a had been com|>elled to expend in putting down 
those rebellions which the Spaniards had raised and en¬ 
couraged both in Ireland and England: and as to the 
c(»nplaint w|\ich he preferred against the English for 
sailinji^ in the Indian Ocean, she answered, she could 
not persuade herself that the bishop of Rome's donation 
had conferred upon the kings of Spain any just title to 
the. Ini^ies: she dcknowledged no prerogative in that 
bishop to lay any restriction T'pon princes who owed him 
no obedience; nor could she allow that he had any au¬ 
thority to enfeoff, as it were, the Spaniard in that 
new world, and invest him with the possession thereof. 
Neithei^ was their only other claim to he admitted, 
which was no more than that they had touched here and 
^chere upon the coast, built huts there, and given names 
to a river or a cape. This donation of that which was 
another^ s, ami this imaginary propriety, did not pre- 
*clude other princes from trading to those countries, nor 
from transporting colonies (without breach of the law 
of nations), into those parts which were not inhabited 
by Spaniards (ibr prescription without possession was 
little worth) ; nor from navigating that vast oceatr, see¬ 
ing that the sea and air are common to aU. A title 
to the ocean belonged not to any people or private per¬ 
sons, forasmuCn as neither''nature nor public custom 
warranted any possession thereof. She observed, also, 
that the Spaniards, by their hard deaUug with the En¬ 
glish, whom they had, contrmy to the law of nations. 
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^prohibited froirfcomnferce, had drawn upon themtselves ^ 
the mischiefs which •they now cotnpkini^ of.* 

The charge agaiifsrtne 8|>anirfi government, of hay. 
ing instigated rebellion, was incontestable. Stukely’s 
preparations had not been secipt, and an English fleetf" 
had been stationed on ^he Irish coast to intercept him ; 
and that fleet had not long returned to Englan*h, in 
the belief that all present dangtr was past, before a 
body of Spaniards were landed in Ireland, ii^aidof the 
first Irish rebellion, into which the*Romi^ religion en¬ 
tered ‘as an exciting cause,.. a cause from whence have 
arisen the greatest evijs that have afflicftd, andi are 
afflicting, and will long continue to afflict, that Unhappy 
island. The Spaniards fortified themselves in Kerry ; 
and when the lord deputy, i^Lrthur lor^Grey of IVilton, 
marched against them, and sent a trumpet ^^to demand 
who they were, what they had to do in Ireland, who 
sent them, and wherefore they built a fort in queen 
Elizabeth's dominions, and withal to commtnd them to 
depart witli speedthey answered^ that they were sent 
“ some from the most holy father the pope, and some 
from the king of Spain, to whom the pope had given 
Ireland, queen Elizabeth having, as a heretic, forfeited 
her title to it. They would, therefore^ hold what 
they had gotten, and get more if thej^ could." The 
confidence which seemed to themselves to ju^ify this 
language soon failed them ; they discovered too late the 
vanity of the promiles which had dxjen held out to 
them, the condition of the people with whom they were 
to act, and the dreadful character of the war which, in 
reliance upon their support, had been begun. They werg 
besieged by land; the protecting squadron was reman<]ed 
from England, and cut qA* their escape by sea: they 
were compelled to surrender at discretion, and were put* 
to the sword; a measure which grieved Elizabeth, and 
whichShe disapproved, even wheS she adq^itted that 
the plea of stern necessity was strongly urged in its 
vindication, t 

It was easy for Elizabeth to justify the views of her 

* Camdea, 255. f Ibid. MS. 
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gOTerniiK^it, ^nd the poftcea^ie oonfso 1^ 

hitherto parsued. Upon g^n|i^ pxinoililes; tad, 
right df her auh^ects to explore &tant se&a and totehi- 
lanOB might*ivell be assorted an# muntained^ but 
made no attempt to de&3nd what was not strictly defcxtsl- 
Ide^ and a great part of the* jnoney whi^ 0rake had 
brought home was restored to the Spaniards *; and 
some of the chief pHrsons belonging to the eourt refused 
to accept the money which he oifered them, because 
they considered it to have been gained by faruey. This 
iS'said to have troubled him greatly^ for doubt 

wrs of opinion that the conduct of the Spaniitlds in their 
American conquests warranted any hostile jwoceedings 
against them ; and he had this to encourage him^ that^ 
while staitesmec oi)enly catidemned his «x)nduct, or only 
COvertljP protected him, ‘^'tbe common sort of pecqtle 
admired and extolled his actions^ as deeming it no less 
honourable to haveicnlarged the bounds of the English 
name anfl glory, than of their empire.” t- Indeed, 
however desirous Hlizabeth's nAnisters were of avoiding a 
war, they saw, what the people felt, that it must soon be 
forced upon them, and that overt acts on the part of Philip 
would soon follow the covert hostility which had long 
been carried on. The Jesuits, who were now the moving 
spirits in evei^ conspiracy, were at that time (to use a word 
curreFt in that age) completely hupanioRsed^ and this 
Was not l^cause the founder, and the architect, and the 
grgat thaumatufgic saint of thel^ order were {Spaniards, 
but because the chimerical hope was entertained of 
establishinig an universal monarchy, of which »Spain was 
to be the temporal and Rome the spiritual head. The im¬ 
portant step of rendering gpain in all spiritu# affairs |b. 
solutely subservient to Ilt:me had been effected; and t%y 
]vho laboured to extend the Spanish dominion perceived 
that the successio]^ of the Scotfj/sh line to the ^rone of 

* It wa/pald to a certain Pedro Sebura, of whom Camden says, that he 

pretended himself an aaent for retrieving the gold and silver, though he 
had no letter* of evidenA or comminlon so to do; and that he'‘ never 
repaid It to fhe right owners, but employed it against the queen, and epn. 
vetted it to the pay of the ^aniards In the Nethexlaudi^ as was at length,.' 
when It was too late, understood.’* P. S55. 

t FuUerll Churoh History, 16th century, ISO^ISI 
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be ^nyo&ri^le te tiie ixttere^ 8|»aitt^ 

b^oeuse of Mmj’i can!t|cUGti witb the Oulses; ihet of 
her mfi wouM be detrir^tal to the Romish dhureh^ 
beeavee he h«| been earefullf and wdi educated in the 
ptinoipfkis of the protestsmt faiths eand it was now evi** * 
dent those principlec^flrere well rooted in his m^d. 
They set np^ thereforoj a title of the hing of Spain to 
the JBaglish crown, by which, prepSsterons as it was, 
not a few of the English papists were deluded.^ Some 
of the qnee^ counsellors proposed to fier, as a counter- 
project, thab^e should foment the diffinrenoe which then 
eKisted between" Philip and the pope conc^ing ^ 
kingdom of Naples, and assist Gregory not as pope but 
in his character of temporal prince with ships; thus, 
they argued, she might bring wbout a diaersion of the 
Spanish forces, and prevent an invasion of her oVn do¬ 
minions. It might have been a suffirient ol^oction to 
any such propoi^ that the papal a^laim rest^ Upon 
papal grounds, and was not maintainable as a*politieild 
question. But Elizabeth^saw it at dhce in the right 
point of view as a question of honour and of conscience: 
she re:ftised to “entertain compliance with the pope in any 
capacity, or any conditions, as dishonourable to herself, 
and distasteful to the protestant princes; ndr would 
she,” says our good church-historian, “ touch pitch ip 
jest, for fear of being defiled in earnest.” t • 

Fart of the system which the hispanioli^d faction 
pursued was to blacken ^e character of^Elizabedi by 
every imaginable calumny, knowing that no calurihlies 
can be too absurd for itching ears, and hearts^that are 

* lliis title, Fii,)er says <180 \ was '* as much admired by their own f>arty» * 
as sImUd ’by the queen and her loyal subj^ts. Indeed, it is easy for any 
indlftrei.t bmld so to devise a pedigree, as insomeseeming probability to 
entitle.anyprince in Christendom to any principality in Christendom; but * 
such trill enrink on serious esaminaiion. Yea, 1 bdieve queen Elisabeth 
might pretend a better title to the Ungdotns of Leoni^nd Castille in Spain, 
as descended by the house of York; from Edmond em:] of Cambridge, and 
his lady coheir to king Eedri^thau any clafin that the ktn^ of Spdhi ccMild 
make out to the kingdom of En^nd. However much mischief was done 
hereby, many papists paying their good wishes wbefc they were aot due; 
and defcaniUng the queen (their true creditor) of the aUesianceteloRging 
unto her.” 

f Puller’s Church Hbtory, iSth century, 180—182. 
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^ tfa«^pei!|£ti'Vlif>m«#t'ii^‘|^ 
'lnjte. Noi contfe^te^" wi^>«ixmteadi^«!4lktl 
v^ tif illegitimate bir&, tliey a^fued tliatLidie 
waa tile of an incestnekas tittei:eoiii»e 

Slamry Vlf I. and faifiOown daughter i iDhey srraigiieti 
hi^* of the vdest ingratitude ^#atda Pbilip> to whoie 
IntercefiBion^ they a88erted> she bad been tiiree times fue^ 
holden for her when sentence of dBatii had been 
passed against h^ for treason against her sister. They 
represented the punishment ^ convicted'traitors, and 
the prev^tive measures agdnst preparatory trenson, 
ilhich for'self-preservation her government was Compelled 
to pursue, in a religious persecution, against which (he 
advocates and agents of the inquitition, —yea the very 
men who had' kindled the tires in Smithtield,*-** tilled 
Europe with their complaints. Books were set forth, 
wherein it was not contended, but dogmatically taught, 
that pfinces, when excommunicated for heresy, were to 
he deprived of kingdom and life. This doctrine re¬ 
ceived the sancdOit^ of the censorial authorities in Romish 
countries; and, by a libel which was secretly printed hi 
England, the ladies of Elizabeth’s household were ex¬ 
horted to deal with her as Judith had dealt-with Hole- 
femes.*’’Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor in England, was detected in a correspondence with 
(hose papists whose object it was, by foreign aid, to 
depose (he queen and re-establish the Romiih religion. 
He was ord^ed to d^art the land, though he had ren¬ 
dered himself liable to the utinost sevmty of the law ; 
and th€*'qneen was still so desirous of continuing at 
peace with Spain, that she sent the clerk of her council 
«. into that country, to inform the king of Spain for what 
just cause liis minister had been sent away, and w|tbal 
•> to assure him, lest, by having thus dismissed Mendbaa, 
she might seqm to rmounc^.lhe ancient amity that had 
subsisted between both kingdmns,” that all amicable 
offices should still he shown by her, if Philip would send 
any mother minister who should be desirous of jfireserving 

* Camden, 307. 2J5, 



<^^t» lilce rec^tioii notigh^,^ 
4i> ber ^But minUtUiX couH n^ 

olilam.di heftring.*^ ^ 

of Orange/ who liai recover^ 
afWr tidfigdefiperatdly wounded b)»oiite amam^, periidied 
by ilie band of ano^er ;• ind tl^ war in the Netl^^ 
li^s was vig€»nQtt^y prosecuted by the prince of Parma, a 
general whose martial genius had thei^^iever been equalled 
in modem warfare, and perhaps has never sinife been 
stirpasseiL Elizabeth, in her cautious policy, hesitated 
at entering into any direct allmnce with the United 
States, till he had taken Antwerp, after one ojPthe must 
memorable sieges in military history. She then heri,* 
tated no longer, lest the war should be brought home to 
her own doors; and concluded a treaty^ ndier^y she 
contracted to aid the States with 5000. foot antt 1000 
horse during the war, the States engaging to repay the 
expense thus incurred, in the cogrse of fivf yea» 
after the conclusion of a peace. Flushing, )lamma^ ^ 
kens, and the Briel wer# to be occupied by English i; 
trocqjs as caution towns. The contracting parties were to 
ent^'r into no league but on common consent; and ships 
for their mutual defence were to be equipped in equal 
numbers by both parties, at their common dtsrge, and 
to be commanded by the admiral of England. Th^ 
Zeelanders, in honour of this alUance, coined money 
with dte arms of that province on one side, a liqn rising 
out of the Waves, and th^ motto Luctor M tmergo; an^ 
on the other the arms of the several cities, witht the 
motto, Authore Deo, favente Regina A A declaration was 
published in the queen’s name, ^^of the causes which 
had moved her to give aid to the defence of the people , 
affli^d and oppressed in the Low Countries;” for 
^^altiioc^h kings and princes sovereign, it was said, , 
were not bound to rende^^ account of^their actions to 
any but to God, their only sovcaeign Lord, we arf, not* 
withstanding this our prerogative, this time spe. 
cialJy moved to publish, not only unto our own Uaturai 

* Camden, 296. + Ibid. 394, 
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loving snlgeets^ but also to afi oth^ our neighb^W, 
Whit ouif inb^tioti is it this tinofid, aw u{>on t^it ^st 
and reasonable grounds we aie moved to ^Ve aid uWtb 
our neset neighbours, the natural people of the XiOW 
Countries being, bynlong wars and persecutions 0f 
•tntnge nations ^ere, lametitaj^ly afflicted, and in present 
danger to be brought into a perpetual servitude.”*^ 
First,” said tins declaration^ it is to be under¬ 
stood tl^at there hath been, time out of mind, even by 
the natural situaBon of those Low Countries and our 
realm of England, one directly opposite to the other, 
acd by reason of the ready ^crossing of the seas, and 
multitudes of large and commodious havens respect, 
ively on both sides, a continual traffic and commerce 
betwixt the popple of England and the natural people of 
those cbuntries, and so continued in all ancient times, 
when the several provinces thereof, as Flanders, Hol¬ 
land, ahd Zeelandj^and other countries to them adjoin-* 
ing, wete possessed by several lords, and not united 
together, as of Lte years they have been by inter¬ 
marriages, and at length by concurrence of many and 
sundry titles, reduced to be under the government of 
those lords that succeeded to the dukedom of Bur¬ 
gundy : whereby tliere had been many special confeder- 
adons, not (|ply betwixt the kings of England and the 
lord«kof the said countries, but also betwixt the very 
natural |ubjects of both, as the prelates, noblemen, 
citizens, buigetees, and other 6)mmonalties of the great 
citicskand port towns of either country reciprocally, by 
special obligations and stipulations under their seals in¬ 
terchangeably, for maintenance of commerce and inter- 
, course of merchants, and also of special mutual amity 
to be observed; and very express provision for miftual 
, favours, affections, and sdl other friendly offices to be used 
and prosecuted the people ^of the one nation towards 
the oth^f. By which mutual bonds tliere hath continued 
perpetual union ^of the people’s hearts together ; and 
so, bySvay of continual intercourse, from age to age, 
the Same mutual love hath been inviolably kept and exer- 
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utterly dissolved) nor yetftr Any long time diaeontiniied^ 
howsoever the^jkiiigs e||d the loi^s of t^e cou^tr^s soiree* 
times (though very rarely) have Jjeen at difference, hy 
sinister means of some othen^rinces, their neighbours,•en. 
vying the felicity of thesi two countries* And so Bad 
the same mutual and natural concourse and commerce 


been continued in many ages, fur above the h'ke exam¬ 
ple of any other countries in Christendbin, to thd honour 
and strength of the princes, and to the singtdar g^eat 
benefit and enriching of tj^eir people, until oMate ye^S 
the king of Spain had b^n (as it is to be thought) 
counselled by his counsellors of Spain to appoint Span¬ 
iards, foreigners, and strangergof strang^hlood, — men 
more exercised in war than in peaceful governmant, and 
some of them notably delighted in blood, as had ap. 
peared by their actions,—to be the chiefest governors of 
all his said Low Countries, contr&y to thss ancient 
laws and customs thereof. aThc Spaniaifls, having no na. 
rural regard to the maintenance of those pec^de in their 
ancient manner of peaceable living, but being exalted to 
absolute government by ambition, and for private lucre, 
have violently broken the ancient laws and •liberties, 
and, in a tyrannous sort, have banished^ killed, and 
destroyed, without order of law, many of the mdfet 
ancient and principal persons of the natural nobtUty, 
tliat were most worthy wf government. „ AnS howso. 
ever, in the beginning of these cruel persecurion% tlfe 
pretence thereof was for maintenance of Roi|pish reli¬ 
gion, yet they spared not to deprive very many catholics 
and ecclesiastical persons of their franchises and privi. 
Icgdi; and of the chiefest |hftt were executed of the 
liobil'ty, none was in the whole aountry more affected 
to that religion titan was the noble and valiant county 
of Egmond, the very ^lory^of thrfl country, who 
neither for his singular victories in the service of'the 
king of Spain can be forgotten in truff hist»ries,«noi*yet 
for the cruelty used for his destruction, be but for ever 
lamented in die hearts of the people of that country.'* 
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The dbcsIeiAtion proqe^ed to^djicfw how ^he Ihoir^hle 

calaiEitieB thus brought up<m<the Lbw CouptHes 
moved to ^mpasoion even such ef neighbours as 
had been at frequent discord with'them ihfonner timeiJji 
maomuch that the Fre^h kb}g thought, very many yous 
ago, to have taken them under* his protection, had hot (as 
the deputies of the States were answered) the *'comph)tsof 
the house of Guise, stirred and maintained by money 
out of* Spain, disturbed the peace of France, and 
thereby urged the king to forbear from the resolution he 
mado^ not to aid those oppressed people of the Low 
Countries against the Spaniards, but also to have ac¬ 
cepted them as his own subjects. But, in very truth, 
however they were comforted and kept in hope hy the 
French.king, who had oftentimes solicited us, as queen 
of England, both by message and writing, to be careful 
of theif, defence; yet, in respect that they were more 
Strictly Vj^nt in andient friendship to this realm than to 
any other country, we are sui^ tliat they could be pitied 
of none with more cause of grief generally than of our 
subjects, being their most ancient allies and familiar 
neighbours; and that in such manner, that this our 
realm of ^England and those countries have been of long 
time resembled and termed as man and wife. For these 
mgent cau^, and many others, wa have by many 
friendly messages and ambassadors, by many letters and 
writings *‘10 t^e said king ofi.Spain, our brother and 
aily, ^declared our compassion of this so evil and cruel 
usage of his natural and loyal peo[de. And further¬ 
more, as a good loving sister to him, and a natural good 
neighbour to his Low Countries, we have often, and 
often again, most friendly warned him, that if heitdid 
not, by his wisdom atd princely clemency, restrain the 
tyranny of his governors, and cruelty of his men of 
war, we feared diat the pco|»le should be forced, for 
safety 6f their lives, and’ for continuance of their native 
country in the fotmer state of their liberties, to seek the 
protection of some other foreign lord, or rather to yield 
themselves wholly to the sovereignty of some mighty 
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as by tte andbnt laws^ and by special priv!^ 
%e8 ^ante^ by soma of the l^s and ^ikes to the 
peoji^le, ^ey do pretend'^dd k^rm^ that in such cases of 
^nersA ii^ustioe, an^ upon such violent «hmldng of 
their privileges, they are free froja their former homage, 
and at liberty to make cjioice of any otbm prince to be 
their bead. By some such alteration, as stories tecRify, 
Philip, the duice of Burgundy, casne to his title, from 
which the king of Spain’s interest is derived. And 
now, to stay them from yielding thelnselves irf any Kke 
sort to the sovereignty of any other strange prince, We 
yielded some years past io the importunate %equesm of 
some of the greatest persons of degree and most cSte- 
dient subjects to the king, and granted them prcsts of 
money, only to continue thejn as his subjects, and to 
maintain themselves in their just defence against the 
violence of the Spaniards, their oppressors; and during 
the time of that our aid thus giv^, and their stay in 
their obedience to the king of Spain, we didi freely ac¬ 
quaint the same king with our actons, and did still 
continue our friendly advices to him, to move him to 
enramand his governors and men of war not to use such 
insolent cruelties against his people as might make them 
to despair of his favour, and seek some other lord. 

** For we did manifestly see if the nation of Spain 
should make a conquest of those countries, as was*and 
yet is apparently intended, and plant themselves there 
as they have done in If aples and other^ount^cs, adding 
thereto the late examples of the hostile enterpi|ise bf k 
power of Spaniards, sent by the king of Sj^ain and the 
pope into our realm of Ireland, with an intent, con¬ 
fessed by the captains, that their number was sent tef 
flize upon some strength^ fhere, and with other gr^at 
lt./ces to pursue a conquest thftreof, we did manifestly 
see in what danger our ourself, country, and people 
might shortly be, if in cqpvenieift time we did not 
speedily otherwise regard to prevent or stay the same.” 
The queen then complained, that Notwithstanding her 
often requests and advices, the king’s govenunrs in the 

X 4 
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Xfow Countmes increased their crueitj[^8 toward hia 
afflicted ^ople/ahd his offlcera^ln Spain offered daily 
gr(*ater injimes to the English resorting thither for 
trafflc: yea/ hei- express messengers with her letters 
were not permitted to crme to the king’s presence, a 
Aiattfir tery strange, and agffijiftst the law pf nations/* 
She*^ contrasted the unworthy treatment of her ambas¬ 
sadors in Spain, witK her conduct towards the Spanish 
ami^ssadprs, and especially Bernardino de Mendoza j 
—one,” said she, whom we did accept and use with 
great favour a long time, as was seen in our court, and 
we#^hink cinnot be denied by himself: but yet of late 
years (we know not by what direction), we found him 
to be a secret great favourer to sundry our evil-disposed 
and seditious subjects, notcmly to such as lurked in our 
realm, bift also to sucli as fled the same, being notoriously 
condemned as open rebels and traitors, with whom, by 
his letters, messages,^ and secret counsels, he did in the 
end devise*'how, with a power of men, partly to come 
out of Spain, partlyeout of the Eow Countries, (whereof 
he gave them great comfort in the king’s name,) an in¬ 
vasion might be made into our realm; setting down in 
writing the manner how the same should be done, with 
what number of men and ships, and uj»on what coasts, 
ports, and placfs of our realm, and who the persons 
should ^e, therein of no small account, that should favour 
this invasipn, and take part with tlie invaders: facts 
which have been»most clearly prKved, and confessed by 
sucli asfwere in that confederary with him ; yet when 
he had been charged wdth these practices, and it had 
been made patent to him how and by whom, with many 
other circumstances we knew it, he was caused, in ve^y 
gentle sort, to depart out oft our realm, the rather for 
his own safety, as one fii very deed mortally hated of 
oui- people/’ 

The dfjclaration proceeded to state what the queen 
had done for delivering Scotland from the servitude into 
which the house of jjuise meant to have brought it, and 
that by her means only it had been restored to its an* 
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^ient freedom^ atidwaf so possessed by the present 
wMreby Scotland hadasemained better amity aijul 
peace with England than could be remembfped for many 
hundred years beforl. It concluded by saying how,« 
upon the continued and lamentafte requests of the states 
of Holland, Zeeland, Guftldres, and other provinces svith 
them united, the queen had, with gpod advice, and after 
long deliberation, determined to aid them, '' only to de¬ 
fend them and their towns from sacUng andwdHbsolation, 
and to procure them safety, to the honour of God, whom 
they desire to 'serve sincerely as Christian«people,|pc- 
cording to his holy word, and to enjoy their ancient 
liberties fbr them and their posterity, and so conse¬ 
quently to preserve the lawful and ancient commerce 
betwixt those countries smd ours. Ancl so,” said this 
magnanimous queen, we hojMj our intentions herein, 
and our subsequent actions, will be, by God'| favour, 
honourably interpreted of all per^ns (saving of the 
oppressors themselves an(l their parj^sans), in that we 
mean not hereby, either for ambition or malice, the two 
roots of all injustice, to make any particular profit hereof 
to tfuraelf or to our people; only desiring at this time to 
obtain, by God’s favour, for these countries, a deliver¬ 
ance of them from war by the Spaniards and foreigners, 
a restitution of their ancient liberties an8 governmfcit 
by some Christian peace, ancl thereby a surety for our¬ 
selves and our realm tc^ be free from jnvadmg neigh, 
hours, and our people to enjoy their lawful intergouifte 
of friendship and merchandise, according to <^e ancient 
usage and treaties of intercourse made betwixt our pro- ^ 
genitors and the lords and earls of those countries, and 
betgdxt our people and theirs.* And though our faritier* 
intention also is, or may be, to take into our guard some 
few towns upon the sea-side, next opposite to our realm,* 
which otherwise might He in danger lb be taken by the 
strangers, enemies of the couniify; yet therein. cSnsiderli 
ing we have no meaning at this time^ take and retadn 
the same to our own proper use, we hope all persons will 
think it agreeable wiwi good reason and pfincely policy 
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tbst we fll&oiild ^aTe ^aard scane imdi 

plec^y fbe aune aecesa and ifeeeas ^ owr fteaple and 
dieia in aafe^, and for {onutare of them with victuals 
and otibor things requisite and neci^saryf whilst it sl^ 
be needfol for them to^contiipe in those oountries^ for 
^ tiding thereof in these th^r great ealauutiesj mi* 
aeiieSj and immineii^t danger; and until the countries 
may be delivered of such strange forces as do now op* 
press thdm^ and ascover their ancient lawful liberties 
uid manner of government, to live in peace as they have 
he^tofore ^fone, and do now most earnestly in lament, 
able manner desire to do, which are the very only true 
ends of all our actions now intended/’ 

At the conclusion, the ^een alluded to the cankered 
conceits^’ uttered by malicious tongues, and blasphe¬ 
mous reports, in such infamous libels, that in no age 
had the ^evil employed more spirits rejdenished with all 
wickedness to utter lus rage. An appendix was added to 
this declaration, in^consequenc^of an account of the siege 
of Antwerp, printed at Milan, in which, said she, we 
found ourselves most maliciously charged with two 
notable crimes, no less hateful to the world than most 
repugnant^ and contrary to our own natural inclination. 
The one with ingratitude towards the king of $pain, who, 
as^'the author'''saith, saved our life, being justly by sen¬ 
tence** adjudged to death in our sister's time ; the other, 
that therd'were .^persons corrupifed with great promises, 
and t|^at with our intelligence, to take away the prince 
of Parma's life. Now, knowing how men are maliciously 
bent, in tKis declining age of the world, both to judge, 
speak, and write maliciously, falsely, and unreverently 
'of princes, and holding tuotliing so dear unto us as^the 
conservation of oor reputation and honour to be blame- 
'less, we found it very expe<lient not to suffer two such 
horrible imputations to pass <tander silence. And for 
answer bf the first point, fouching our ingratitude towards 
the king of Spain; as we do most willingly acknowledge 
that we were beholding unto him in the time of our 
late sister, which we then did acknowledge viery thai&- 

Sr 
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pBf, find Icmght tnfiity nt^ys sitice in ^Hke Bolt 'td 
Wquite^ ^ 4o tftlfek4y deny im a most numi^ftst iiA-* 
:truth^ tlist ever he tras the eaufie of the sayjiig of our life, 
as B person by eourse of jnstiee senteno^, tmto deatlv 
who ever CBitied oursd^toaraAs ^ur said sister in such 
dutiful sort, as our lo^/ldty ws^ neW called in question, 
much less any sentence of deatl||* prononnoed against 
us: a'matter such as in respect of die ordinary course 
of proceeding, as by process in lawfby placed tidal, by 
the judge that should pronounce such sentence, and other 
necessary circumstance's in like cases usmd, espedady 
against one of our quality, as it could not but have 
publicly known, if any such thing had been put in ex¬ 
ecution. This, then, bein^true, we leave to the world 
to judge how maliciously and injuriously thu author of 
the said pamphlet dealeth with us in charging us with a 
vice that of all others we do most hate and al^or. And 
by the manifest untruth of thi^imputatiqp, men, not 
transported with passion, may eai^y discern what un¬ 
truth is contained in the second, by which we are charged 
with an intended attempt against the life of the prince 
of Parma. He is one of whom we have ever had an 
honourable conceit, in respect of those Angular rare 
parts we always have noted in him, which hath won 
unto him as great a reputation as any mdi this day Mving 
carrieth of his degree and quality; and so haVh we al- 

* This accusation was not made bypamiilileteerf and mere lihellQi^only. 
Herrera, the royal chronicler, m his Historia Oenerat del MiUido for the 
nrst seventeen yeors nf Philip's reign, asserts that Elinheth was on three 
several occasions condemned to death for treason againstBer sister, and as 
often pardoned through the king’s intercession ; “ Y e) librerla ios 
les con tantu cuydado de la muerte, dczian lus Franceses que se naKW 
purque no sucedicssc en la corona de Inglaterra Maria reyiia de Eseooia, 
auada con Francisco delfin de Franaia; y los EspaSoles dezLan conCrtPlos 
Franceses quo procuravan de engaflar a Ysabcl, metiendola en cstos 
<*''ibajoB, para que muriendo por cllos, quedasse desembarasada la sooetsioi^ 
a la t«yna de Escocia, IicLvi. c. 13, p. 399. Herrera probably behaved 
what he asserted, if what Strada affirms be true, that tne statement was 
made by Philip himself! Tbit king, the Jesuitfcayi, was incensed against 
Elizabeth, *’ tanto quidem acriore sciifu, quanto iiro beneflettf, proque vit& 
ip&, quam ei bis terque se dedisse rex. affibnabat, dum oens^irationum in. 
slmulatanit b cari^irefcapitaUque judicio libei^verat; pro b^aUisque pro. 
mcritis alias super alias acceplsse se indesinenter injuria# amoscebat.’* 
P. dSa The chronicler adds that Calais was bntraye^ with EUsabeth'li 
consent, she hoping thereby to break her sister’a heart, *' para acabar con 
estos ebojos tanto mas presto la vida de su hennana.** 
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ways ddlivered ‘out by speech unto ^e ^orld^ when any 
oecasidn hadi been ofiTered to w&ihe mention of him*, 
And tottching^the pi*osecution, committed untp him, of 
^he wars in Low Countries, as all men of judgment 
knowyathat the taking ai^ay of^his life carrieth no hke- 
lihood* that the same shall wort any end of the said 
prosecution, so is it njanifestly known that no roan hath 
dealt more honourably than the said prince, either in 
duly observing of hte promise, or extending grace and 
mercy where merit and desert hath craved the same ; 
and, therefope, no greater imgiety by any could he 
wroiight, nor nothing more prejudicial to ourself (so 
long as the Mng shall continue the prosecution of the 
cause in that forcible sort l^e now doth), than to be an 
instrument to tak^ him away from thence by such vio¬ 
lent means, that hath dealt in a more honourable and 
gracious sprt in the charge committed unto him, than 
any other t^iat hath €ver gone before him, or is likely 
to succeed after hin^. Now, thfvrefore, how unlikely it 
is, that we should be either author, or any way assenting 
to so horrible a fact, we refer to the judgment of such as 
look into causes, not with the eyes of their affection, but 
do measure |ind weigh things according to honour and 
reason. The best course, therefore, that both we and 
aU atber princes can hold, in this unfortunate age, 
that ovdrfloweth with malignant spirits, is, through the 
grace and ^oodn^s of Almighty God, to direct our 
course ip such sort, as they may rather show their wills 
through malice, than with just cause by desert to say ill 
either by sp^ch or writing ; assuring ourselves, that be- 
l^ides the punishment that such wicked libellers shall 
receive at the hands of the ^Imighty for depraving df 
^ princes and lawful magistrates, who are God’s ministers, 
they both are and always shall he thought by all good 
men unworthy to liiPe upon tiie fSbe of the earth."* 
When Elizabeth thus openly allied herself with the 
United 8tji.tes, which was, in fact, declaring war against 
Spain, the other Christian princes admired such manly 

* Holinshed, 631—630. 
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fortitude in a wdg]ati;*and the king of 8jaid> 

had taken the crown^|o|n her head and. advenhued U 
upon the chance of war/* * But no new or additionid 
dangier was drawn upon her by this docliftation. The 
plan of inrasion which Sebastid’s expedition to ^fzioa* 
had frustrated^ and wfaik^S had been suspended con¬ 
sequence of the subsequent events in Portugal, had been 
resumed two years before tins tredty with the States was 
concluded. The prince of Parma at iPbaUtime bear 
ordered to obtain accurate information respecting die 
English ports^ and their means of defence: |^e Milanese 
engineer^ Battista Piatti, who constructed the bif^lge 
over the Scheldt during the siege of Antwerp^ was one 
of die persons thus employed; he had drawn up a report 
accordingly^ and proceeded t# Spain to give wl^t farther 
information might be required.t A negotiation pending 
with the queen of Scots, for her release, upon her en¬ 
gagement that her agents should attempt nothfng to the 
injury of Elizabeth or of England was broken off, 
partly, says Camden, bdtrause of ceifain fears fast in the 
way by those who knew how to increase suspidons be¬ 
tween women already displeased with one another; hut 
chiefly in consequence of certain papers, which a Scotch 
Jesuit, on his passage to Scotland, when captured by 
some Netherlanders, tore in pieces, and cast overboard: 
the wind blew them back into the ship, amk from 
these fragments the designs of the pope, thw Spaniard^ 
and thb Guises, for invading England, i^ere discovered.:!: 
The detection of a nearer treason led to the diath of 
the queen of Scots, an act by which £lizaU^th> if she 
lessened her own immediate danger and that of the na¬ 
tion, (which may well be doul(jted), brought upon herself 
a??ineffaceable stain §, purchasing self-preservation at a 

* Camden, 321. f Strada, fiSd. t Camden, S99. 

§ Parry in a letter to the queen, after hia condemnation, says, ** The 
queen of Scots is your prisoner. Lot her be honourably entiwa^, but yet 
surely guardod. She may do you good? she will do you no Harm, if the 
fault be not ringlish. It iinporteth you much ; m long as it is wra with 
her, it is safe with you. When she is in fear, ^u are not wMiout peril. 
Cherish, and love her. She is of your blood, and your undoubted hmr in 
suocession. It is so tidcen abroad, and wiq be found so at home."— 

Annul, App. Nc. 4d. 
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gteaiiat pice 4i8ii it U iror&« it l« not 

BEz^beth tb^ Maekest 8t|gj^ should be aBboH}* 
The pwrliaiiient isaUed upon her lar bkod, Net 

voice in either house was raised ^against the 
er^ir ^Tlie commons ctme to a resoluHou, ** that no 
otheiv^way; device^ or means wfia^soev^ omild possibly be 
found or ims^ined, that safety could in anywise be had 
to long as the queen Sf Scots woe living. spare 

IsOT,*’ they sdidj '^were nothing else but to spill the 
people^ who would take all impunity in this case very 
much to hqgrt, and would not think themselves dis¬ 
charged of their oath of association^ unless she were 
punished according to her deserts. And diey called 
upon Bhtabetih to remember the fearful examples of 
God's vepgeanee upon kin^ Saul for sparing Agag, and 
upon king Ahab for sparing Benhadad.”t To such pur¬ 
poses can public feeling be directed^ and Scripture 
pm'verted * Some cl those great personages who had 
corresponaed with the royal prisoner, and were unpH- 
cated more or less* in the treasonable practices wbi^di 
under her name and with her concurrence were con- 
tinually carried on, began now to act ^ her deadly 
enemies, thereby the better to conceal their own guilt.^ 
The Spanish party thrust her forward to her own dan- 
gCTif that by htr destruction the way might be cleared 
for the pretended title of the king of Spain. ^ They had 
persuaded Chemselves that nothing but an absolute con¬ 
quest of the islaM, like that by William of Normandy, 
could estaUish a catholic prixice here, and reinstate the 
Bomish reVigion in its full powers. And when the 
*•* French king, Henry Ill-H, sent a special ambassador 
publicly to speak in the queen of Scots behalf, that am¬ 
bassador was charged with secret instructions to prisa 
upon Blizabeth the necessity of putting her to death as 

• Parliamentary HUtofy, 844 *' f Camden, 36i 

t IWd. 344 ' f Ibid. 331. 

K Parry says of him, in the remarkable letter above quoted, “ in which he 
•l^ka witbt^he freedom as well as the sincerity of a dyinfr man. the French 
king ft French j you know that well enough. You will find him ncruplod 
wlten he should do you good. He will not lose a pUgrimage to save your 
crown." 
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tok m^taf, 11 ^ 0 ,% dbe succeeded to the tS^uie^ 

teflali% t^TOQ^ he^'fqpi^ecdoQ mth tho '^Quises^ k6 
as dangerous 4o him ae she nosr <was to the foeen of 
Sjgghutd ‘ • ,' ^. - , ^ 

The death tiC Mary may have preserved Bx)glaiid* 
from the |eilgious strqg^e whkh would have ensued 
upon her succession to the throne, but it ddr^ed EH- 
eabeth from only one, and that* the wes^esf of hex^ 
enemies; and it exposed her to a |diarge o&itifustice 
axid cruelty^ which, being itself well fcmnd^> ebudimd 
hdief for any other accnsatioti, however extravagantly^ 
false. It was not Philip alone who prepared 3Ssr tnafhig 
war upon her with a feeling of personal hatred: thiou^[h% 
out Romish Christendom she was represented as a moxite 
ster of iniquity; that reprcslhtation was aB8id^|Oiiidy sat 
forth not only in ephemeral libels, but in histories, in 
dramas, in poems, and in hawkers' pamjdilets t; and 
when the king of Spain equipped am armament for life 
invasion of England, volunteers entered it with a ]^8u 
sionate persuasion that*they were fLbout to bear a part 
in a holy war against the wickedest and most inhuman 
o^ tyrants. The pope exhorted Philip to engage in this 
great enterprize for the sake of the Roman catholic and 
apostolic church, which could not be more* effectually 
nor more meritoriously extended than by she conqueat of 
England; so should he avenge his own privaAe and 
public wrongs ; so should he indeed prove himseif most 
worthy of the glorious title of Mosf Catholic Bong. 
And he promised, as soon as his troops should ifave set 
foot in 'that island, to supply him with iPmiliion of 
crowns of gold ^ towards the expenses of the expedition.* 
Onportunity could never be jmore favourable: he had 
o^luded a truce witli thefTur^; the French wcae em* 


I * Tuni«r, as. Bayle's critique on Maimbourg’s Hist of Calvinism 
there quoted. • ^ 

t They are circulated to this day in l^atn and rortugal. 

' % The money, however, was not forthcoming. Strada, whAi he iVlaCes 

the oSbr, addu, “ quod naagM Xysti magnanimitotem ostendit, quaas beUi 
subsidium lint: quippe, ut partem hujus summS aliquam poatifex eUrgU 
retur ante prssAnituni hoc tompus, nullis adduci potuit aut Hispani legati, 
aut Cfesii conutia t Tarmensi duce prtmteiea llutuam missi, Mrsuaeitmi. 
bus." P. 527. 
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lw«iled in mnl,y99Xj ana coiild Mm no 

8itkm.i Ei^nd was witliout ^ts or de^oeai: lol^ 
peaoe b«4 it unprovided q! commanders or^aoidimpt; 
and it was f&ll of catholics* who would Joyfully 
^ his Bedard. The ccut^^uest of pQrt^al diad not l|e%> 
easi^ than that of England v^pld be mund^ and Slliett 
En^nd ^was once conquered, the Low Countries would 
presently be reduoecPto obedience. 

Such fp^hprtatlo^s accorded with the ambition, tlw 
paSsicm^ and tho rooted principles of thekipg of Spain.' 
Xhe uhder^^n^ iwfias resolved cm; and while prepar-; 
ad&as Were making upon the ^ most formidable, scde, 
it was deliberated on what plan to proceed. Sir Wil., 
liam Stanley, the most noted of those persons who for con^ 
soience.sake betiayed theis trusty deserted to the enemy, 
and bore arms against this country, advised that Ireland 
i^uld be the first point of attack. He knew that country 
well, haA^lng served in it fifteen years; and if ^V^aterford, 
he said, Jvere once taken and fortified, the Spaniards 
might froip thence*i:educe the ^ne island aiid invade the 
other. Piatti was of opinion that it were better to begin 
with Scotland, where he was led to believe the king 
might he induced to join with them for the sake of 
revenging his mother’s death. Having established a 
fooling there, he thought the Isle of Wight should next be 
occupied. A noble inhabitant of that island had promised 
the princit of Parma to show him a place, known 
only to himself,*-by which shipl could approach, and 
in foifi'-and-twenty hours obtain possession of it ; and 
he laid befia*re Philip a plan of the island, and a me. 

¥ moir concerning it, which had been drawn up at 
^e prince of Parma’s de^re. The marquis of Santa 
Cruz, who was tt be commander in chief, objected *to 
neither of these plans, but he urged the necessity of 
perpending all things well befot^ an expedition should 
be sent out, in which Spadn put forth all her strength: 
and ke advised that^ a port should previously be secured, 
cither in^treland, or, which bethought more deuTable,in 
Holland or Zeeland. The enterprize might safely be 



if thl^eet were tlius rendered eectire on that 
sS^, This was the o{>i[iion whiteh the prince of Parma 
supported in his letters.* He represented the darker o€ 
t|l 0 iicfbing such a' ^eet in the British seas 'Without pro- 
. viding a haihonr into which 4t might retreat;^ and* 
FlttiAing, he said, was the%ly one in the Low Couitfries 
capacious enough for so great a force. Now, that he 
had taken Sluys, Flushing might moteeasily-be captured; 
and he strongly advised that the cap>.ure of ‘place 
should be effected before the armada ventured into dtibse 
seas. It was a conquest which, witSi Go^ !"help, he 
undertook to make. Bift, in thus advising, the pi^ob^ 
had a farther object; he was not willing that %)aih* 
should divert its attention from the Low Countries, 
which he had no doubt of subjugating, only^ part of 
the force designed for England were employed for that 
purpose. Those countries once subdued, England would 
open to invasion ; and of this, #liich he sgw clearly 
himself, he hoped to convince the king, if he could first 
persuaHe him to let the siege of Flushihg be und«iftaken^* * 
But Philip would hoar of no delay. Tha^trouWes in 
Fitnoe, and the treaty with the Turks, allowed him at 
this time to direct his whole attention towards England: 
it was even less costly to punish that country by 
an invasion, than to defend the coasts* of his oivn 
empire against her piratical enterprises ; and hi‘ felt 
himself bound to exact ^engeance for the death of the 
queen of Scots, in which cause all si^ereign prinoes 
were concerned. Objecting, therefore, to any aftempt 
upon Ireland, which would be opening a new^theatre of 
war, or to any delay which would allow the enemy • 
tirr^ to prepare for defence, Jle directed the prince tc* 
tal e what measures he tlnfliglit^ best for exciting the 
Scotch to arms ; but meantime to make ready with all 
speed for co-operating widh the expedi|ion, which would 
set sail as soon as he should lie in readiness.t* Upon 
another point,' also, there had becit a difffejjenc^ of 
opinion among Philip’s advisers: some of whom thought 

• Strada, 528—531. f Ibid. 581 
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thiit war should be proclaimed' agaix)^ Bugloodj JMi 
to remoyo suspicion from odi^^ |Sowers^ and to ^arni 
Elizabeth^ who mi^t then be induced to levy foreigii 
^ troops lor h^ defence; which if cshe did^ it was to be 
' expected that those troi»ps^ aecording to the usual ihso* 
lencigs of mercenaries, would sd demean fhemselvesj, as to 
excite discontent among the English people, and con<- 
sequent confusion.* ‘'The formality of declaring war was, 
howeyer,f disregarded as a mere form on both sides ; and 
on the part of the Spaniards it was deemed more politic 
to disturb i|ie English with apprehensions of some great 
buHndelinite danger, and at the same time divert them 
from making any effectual preparation for defence, by 
carrying on negotiations in the Low Countries, without 
the sliglj^est inWntion of 0ssenting to any terms of re¬ 
conciliation that could he proposed. 

The prince of Parma, therefore, while he prepared 
for the invasion widt his characteristic diligence, whidi 
left nothing undone, opened a negotiation with England, 
to which Elizabeth^ notwithstanding die urgent remon¬ 
strances of the States, gave ear, yet with a just sus¬ 
picion that the proposal was insincerely made. Leicester, 
who bad unwisely been entrusted with the command of 
die English auxiliaries, had conducted himself neidier 
tOr.the satisfaction of the States nor of his own govern, 
ment^ the English and Dutch had not been found to 
agree whtn they came to act together, under circum. 
stances that briiught their national qualities into close 
and dnamiable contrast t: the Dutch, too, were divided 
among themselves; so that there seemed little hope 
that England could afford them any such assistance as 
‘might enable them to obtain the objects for which they 
had taken up arms, pnd Btill less of any such happy 
termination, if they were left to themselves. With re¬ 
gard to England^ it was th«. opinion of her greatest 

, * Camden, iOi, ** 

fcv piurimuTu Buten),difibrutit harum nationum rogenia et mores; nam 
Angli, ul^addicte aervmnt, ita cvecti ad dignitates priorem bumilitMeni 
itMulenti^ rc{)endDnt; Uelgarum e*t parcro et imperare cum modo, neo 
gens ulla fidelius aoiat eminentes, aut litdem, il contetntus adsit, imina. 
cabiUus iraacituc." -> GroituSt ifS. 
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statesman^ Cecily <tha| a peace yrm not Only desirable, 
but most necessary; mb it must be sucli a peace as 
^cnild be clear mid assured, leaving no s^c& occadni^ 
of quarrel as had hitherto eidsted; the queen^s subjecte 
must be free from the Ii^^sitftn; and the peojde of 
the Low Countries not itlipeached for any thing wtiich 
had past; but allowed to ei^joy^their liberties and 
franchises, and to have the use of their religion, nbw 
openly professed in their churches, f8r which Ihey had 
so long stood to their defence.* The Dutch were 
well convinced that all jnegotiation was uidess, qpd 
therefore refused to take any part; the Engli^ com« 
missioners, however, met those of the Idng of Spain 
at Ostend: they first proposed a susp^sion of arras,, 
thereby to stay the coming oi the Spamsh fleet; "'and 
to this the Spanish commissioners seemed to incline, 
craftily thereby seeking to persuade them that|» it was 
not intended against England. T^ey askedi for the 
renewal of old treaties an(l intercourse; the repayment 
of such sums as the queen had advanced to the States, 
not requiring this from the kin|^, but that he should 
auuiorise the States to collect money for this purpose: 
farther, they required that foreign governors and foreign 
troops should, for the queen^s safety, he withdrawn 
from the Low Countries; that the people might ^njdy 
their ancient liberties and privileges, and he governed 
by their countrymen, nob by strangers; ^d tnat there 
might be a toleration for two years at least, d\|nn^ 
which time die matter of religion should be ori^red and 
established by the States. If these terms were con¬ 
cluded, the queen would agree to any reasonable con* 
ditlc^s concerning the cautionary towns, that all the 
would might know she had takeit possession of th^m 
not to aggrandise herself, but for her own necessary 
assurance and defence, t * • 

To the more important of diese proposals it was 
pli^, that the king could not withdraudfiis troops4ill ^ 
States had submit^ themselves, nor while the French' 

' • Strj'pe’s Annals, volliiL part 8. p. + Grimertone, 986. 
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were in arms; tliat the queen of ^[ngknd had nothliigtd 
do with the privileges of the Low*Countries; nor wais slif 
to prescribe^ law to him how he should govern his sub¬ 
jects ; and that he would not hear of the free exercise of 
religion^ but would gi*int a e<?leration, such as had been 
allolvetl to the towns that had yielded themselves to his 
obedience. The Ep^glish commissioners made ajiswer, 
that neither the queen nor the N'etherlanders could be 
assured bf any p&ce while foreign troops were main¬ 
tained in that country: that in the privileges of these 
cpj^ntries Slle had a special interest; firsts in regard of 
neighbourhood ; secondly, as being specially named in 
several pacifications; and, thirdly, because it was not 
possible for her subjects Jo enjoy their privileges there, 
unless the provinces themselves were allowed them. 
And for the point of religion, if the king would not 
hear of t-^ny toleration of the exercise thereof, then must 
the protcftants be forced either to forsake the religion 
in which they l^id been ba-n and bred, or go into 
perpetual exile. Not with any reason could tlie king 
refuse his subjects what in times past had been by liis 
father, the emperor Charles, accorded to the Germans, 
and by other princes, and namely by himself, in his per¬ 
petual edict. None hut dilatory replies were made to 
tHSs replication, the object of cither jiarty being to gain 
time; for Philip would have consented to no otlier terms 
than sucH as ap absolute conquest of the revolted States 
ihigljt have enabled him io impose,* and Elizabeth, 
though glie sincerely wished for peace, knew that it 
could not possibly be obtained. At this time the pope 
issued his bull, declaring that the catholic king was 
* about to direct his powtr^against England, and enjoin, 
ing the queen’s subjfects, by their obedience to the 
'^chu^'ch, to hold themselves in readiness for assisting the 
army which, unfter the princS of Parma, was preparing 
for their deliverance. *Allen also, who had now been 
made a cardinal,* published a book at Antwerp, which, 
for the audacity of its unhesitating falsehood, its vitu¬ 
peration, and its treason, may vie with any libel that ever 
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i$Baed from He called Elizabeth heretic^ 

rebels and usurper; tiii incestuous bastardy the bane of 
Christendom^ and firebrand of all mischief; one who 
deserved not deposition alone^ but all vengHaiice both of 
God and man; and he reproac]|ed the English papists'* 
for their efieminate das^tby in suffering such a cr^ture 
to reign almost thirty years, both over their bodies 
and their souls.f Nor was sophistfy wanting in a com¬ 
position thus highly seasoned with in^Dlence ai^d slander. 
He argued, that if there were no power by which apos¬ 
tate princes might be deposed, God wou^ not have 
sufficiently provided for our salvation, and the <|ire- 
servation of his church and holy laws. Our obligation 
to the church far* exceedeth all other tliat we owe to 
any human creature. The trife may adepart from her 
husband, if he be an infidel or a heretic; flie bond- 
slavcj if his master become a heretic may refuse to 
serve him ; yea, ipm facto, he is n^ade free ; parents, if 
they become heretic, lose their natural authority over 
their children. “ Therefore," sai# the cardinal, “ let 
no man marvel that, in case ^)f heresy, the sovereign 
I'^seih the superiority over his people and kingdom. 
The pope," he added, acting on a special canon of tha 
great council of Lateraii, touching the chaStisement of 
princes’ that will not purge their dominions of hi^esy 
and heretics, hath specially entreated the king of Spain 
to take upon him this sacred and glorious enterprise; 
■who, by this his holfbess’s authority*and exhortatjon, 
moved also not a little by my humble and cfntinual 
suit, hath consented and commanded sufficient royal 
forces to be gathered and conducted into our country." 
The publication of this book at Antwerp was an oVqrt 

* Tumor, 671, • f Strypo, iu. p.2. app. no. ,^4. 

r Vet thiB very man had but a few yoaif before prote«tcd, “that neitheriai 
' the reverend fathers of the society of the holy name of Jesus, whom the 
peojile called Jesuits, (an exur^s elaiise being in the instructiona of their 
mission into England, that tnef deal not in niat#rs of state, which is to be 
showed, signed with Uicir late general'* hand, of worthy metnsiry,) neitJior 
the priests, e’thcr of the seminaries, or others, have any commission, di> 
rection, instruction, or insinuation, from bis ^liness or any otfflr their 
superior, either in religion', or of the colleges, to move sedUion, or to deal 
against the stateor temporal government j but only by their priesthood and 
the fiinctlons thereof, to do such duties as be requisite for Chris'^BQ men’s 
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aet of boBtilily '; that of the btiStl aB^fhmted to not^og^ 
less than a dedaration of the part of Spaln.^ 

The queen, therefore, directed Dr. Valendne Dale, ittto 
was one of Ubr commissionars, to ipealc with the prinee 
*‘in person, charge him in goojl sort with the things con^ 
tainq^ an this publication, ancT ijequire from him a direct 
answer, whether he were not appointed genial of the 
army which was theff preparing in Spain, and, as there 
publicly stated, foat the invasion of England ? 4 

The prince made answer, that he knew nothing either 
of the booker bull; nor had he undertaken any thing in 
ob^ience to the pope, nor attempted any thing of him* , 
self but honourably, in the service of the king his 
master, whom, as his own soverei^i, he must obey. 
And for the que^.i of EngMid, he had so high an.esteem 
for her, ^or her royal virtues, that, next his own kii^, 
he honoured her above all persons, and desired to do her 
service. 'With thati.iesirc, he had persuaded the king 


souls, which consist in preaching, teaching, catechising, ministering the 
sacraments, and the like ” — Apulngp of the English SemtHtmes, p. 71 
In the same apology, alluding to a publication, very similar both in matter 
and spirit to that which he now tuliinnated in his capacity of cardinal, 
Allen says, “ touclnng some of our Kite repairing to the i iljf of Rome, 
'wherewith we are charged, the principal ol that voyage (meani^ng hmiselfl 
doth protest, that he neither joinetl with reiiel nor traitor, nor any one 
or other, against the queen or realm; or traitorously sought or practised 
any ^riuee or jmteKtate to hostility against the same ; f.irthcr invocating 
upon his soul, that he never knew, saw, nor heard, during his abode m the 
court thdre, of any such writings as arc mentioneil in the proclamation of 
July, containing certain articles of coufcdcratum of tliepope, king of Spain, 
and other princes for pie invasion of the ronlm; nor ever afterward gave 
coupsel to puldish any such thing, though he were at Rome at the day of 
the date,(>hat some of those copies which afterwards he saw wlien they 
were common to all the world, do bear. Being also most assured that no 
other English 1 1 1hoiir would or could be the author rherenf, nor (as it may 
be thought), any other of those princes or their ministers, that are pretended 
1 to tie of the fbrcsaid league; being neither wisdom nor policy, if any such 
thing were intended (as we venly think there was not), much less if it were 
nbver meant, to publinh any suchnlibcls 1o give tlie realm warning|,^to 
provide for it; specuily all the worlrf knowing that the pinching of tlio 
poor catholics at home (a. lamccitablc case) is their fence to repay for ail 
adr'Crsc accidents abroad. And it may venly bethought (and so it is certain 
that some of tlie principal ministers of the forenamed princes have an¬ 
swered, being reminded thereof), that thf protestants, having exorcised 
skill and au^city in such practucSfSiul countcr.praetises of which France, 
Flanders, Scotland, and other countries have had so lamentable expe. 
rienci^ did contrive them, to alter lier majesty’s accustomed lienignity 
and mercy « wards the c.-miolics, into such rigour of justice as in the said 
edict is threatened.” F. 

• Turner, 672. t Bor, 320. Grimestone, 996. Camden, 409i 
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€0 efttef n|Km'‘thjl^trea^/ which would be more advati^ 
tiigeoue fox the Euglisfi^^an the Spaniards.' For if the 
Spaniards be ovmccme,** said he^ tb^ will .soon repair 
Iheir loss ; but if y#u are once vanquished, your king¬ 
dom is lost.” Dale made jintsiMU', “ Our queen iy pro-* 
Tided of strength sufficient to defend her kin^om: 
and you yourself, in your wisdom^ may Judge that a 
kingdom cannot easily be won bf the fortune of one 
battle, seeing that in so many years a>f war the king of 
Spain has not yet been able to recover his ancient inhe¬ 
ritance of the Netherlands.”—Be it so,”^pHed the 
prince: " these things 'are in the disposal of the^I- 
mighty.’’* This Consummate general practised a du¬ 
plicity more confoi-mable to his religion than his own 
better nature, when he iffenied allsknowk^ge of a 
bull then circulating throughout the states which he 
governed, and a book which had been printed at Ant¬ 
werp, with the knowledge and wipprobatioif of the 
authorities that he had Jiirasclf established there. In 
forwarding with the utmost activity%c preparations for 
invasion during the negotiations, he clid no more than 
Circumstances fairly warranted, and his plain sense of 
duty required: in this point, neither party was duped* 
into any loss of irretrievable time. Most happily for 
England, the provinces which the prince a)f Parma Jiaid 
reduced were not the maritime ones; Flanders^ alone 
excepted. He had to seek, therefore, for Aipwrights 
and for seamen: the former were brought from Italy, 
which still retained its reputation in this braneft: the 
latter from Hamburgh, Bremen, and Enfbden. He 
thought also to obtain both ships and sailors from Den>« 
in|rk. The Danish king li|id endeavoured to act as 
D'ediator for bringing aboftt, that were possible, an 
accommodation between Philip and the States : but liis ** 
ambassador, proceeding«in company^witli some of the 
prince’s soldiers, had been made prisoner by the Dutch 
in a skirmish; and as they either* disbelieve^ oPWUs. 
regarded his pretensions to the character wliich he 


'*■ Camden, 409. 
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anntiQed, hi« papers bad been o]^enedv *Tbis so^bicewEffed 
Uie kii^j that be immediately^ detained 700 yeiweJs 
which w^ bringing grain from the Baltic; icn* ev^ if 
former expdience had taught the Dutch to, provide 
^against such a danger^ in t|;ie present circumstances of 
thfiu; country means and leisuV^ for such provision were 
alike wanting^ and they must have been reduced to imme¬ 
diate distress for foo!i, if they had not, as n^asity com¬ 
pelled, b];ought in%) their ports tlie French and English 
vessels * coming from the same sea. Spain, therefore, 
had less difficulty in contracting with the Danes for 
shif 8, mariners, and soldiers •upon the seasbut the 
English resident at Copenhagen having intelligence of 
this, represented to the governors of the king (for he 
was a minor), «that this«’was contrary to the league 
between liie two crowns, and nothing conformable to the 
sincere friendship which had subsisted between queen 
Elizabeth and the f*>ing their master. This remon¬ 
strance prevailed; and though the parties pleaded thdr 
privileges, severe d*der was taken that no subjects of 
Denmark or Norway, or odier parts appertaining to the 
king's dominions, should either then or thereafter serve 
uagainst the queen.t 

But in ^hat was to be effected by human exertions 
un(^er his owa superintendence, the prince was in no 
dangex of being disapx^ointed. Two and thirty war 
ships he npade ready at Dunkirk, hired for the same 
purpose five forfcign vessels in that harbour, and en¬ 
gaged •live more from Hamburgh to rendezvous there. 
Seventy flart-bottomed boats were fitted out in the little 
tiriver Watene, each to carry thirty horses, with bridges 
&)r embarking and landipg them ; and at Nicupqrt 
about 200 similar vessels, bat of smaller size. Here, 
too, he collected store of fascines, and all other materials 
for throwing up ii^,renchraents f nd constructing sconces. 

c *' 

V ^^-Tta Titatuin dUcrimen soli pecunite a Danis expressa! jactur&{ qubd 
ipsUm tameo et quia rex *inisso6 ad se iegatos audire. dedignabatur, hsesit 
altius tnuUorum aniniis jiidicantium minora rsgna maiorum^ opibns 
obnoxia teneri.” — Grohus, 105. 

.. + Strype, 25. 
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A«‘6»ivelin«s ]j\^ny t^onsimd casks were got together^ * 
sd^ cordage or chaft^^ork to connect for form* 
ing bridges or blocking havens. Stakes for paHsadOs 
also were provided,diorse furniture of ei^ry kind> and 
horses for draught'^ with ordinance and all other ^iiecest 
sary provision for the "ySr." With such neighbours as 
the Zeelanders and the English at Flushing, even 
Antwerp did not give him the coiitmaiid of the Scheldt; 
and he was fain, therefore, to deepen and iigiden some 
of those channels by which Flanders is intersected, that 
ships might be brought from Antwerp by ^ay of Ghent 
to Bruges, and so to Sluys; or by the Yperlee, #hich 
had also been deepened, to the other Flemish ports. 
At Nieuport he liad thirty companies of Italian troopa, 
two of Walloon, and eight*of Burgtfndian. ^ At Dix*- 
mude, eighty of Netherlanders, sixty Spanish, sixty 
German, and seven of English deserters, under sir 
William Stanley the traitor: each compan^ consisted 
of 100 men, and better troops were never brought into 
the field than those \imo served finder the prince of 
Farma: 4000 horse were quartered at Courtray, 900 at 
aiene. To this great enterprise and imaginary 
conquest divers princes and noblemen came from diver® 
countries; out of Spain came the duke of Pestrafia, 
who was said to be the son of Ruy Gomez de Silv% but 
was held to be the king's bastard; the marquis of 
Bourgou, one of the ^chduke Ferdinand's sons by Phi- 
lippina Welserine ; don Vespasian (Jbnzagua, of .the 
house of Mantua, a great soldier, who had beenTvioeroy 
in Spain ; Giovanni de Medici, bastard of Florence ; 
Amedeo, bastard of Savoy, with many such like, be* 
s^les others of meaner qualify.” * • 

These preparations held* the ^tates in alarm, the more 
so because the prince endeavoured to make them appie-.*^ 
hend tliat his intention was to attack Goes, or Wal* 
cheren, or Tholen; on all #iese points they* prepared 
for defence, and some were for cuttiiig dykes, agd dAhvn* 
ing one part of the country for tlie sake of preserving 

* Grimestonc, 999,1000. Bor, S17. 
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the other. But wiser opinion prer^ed, mot to ihciiu 
thie certdn evil till its necessity hecSme evident; end the 
Butch statesmen inferred that no movement would be 
made here tilf the great Spanish Arlhada^, news pf which 
Ws n<^w bruited abroad^ €houH arrive in the narrow seas ; 
then jjiey j'ldged it would be jvined by the prince pf 
Parma’s forces^ whether the expedition was intended 
against them^ or agaihst England first; whichever were 
attacked, they knew that the subjugation of both was in 
view. For themselves, they stood in little fear of the Spa¬ 
nish fleet, f|om which the nature of their coast, in great 
med^re, would protect them ; but they were in much 
greater danger from the prince’s flotija, against which 
their shoals and difficult harbours could afibrd them no 
security. ^ Straitened as thiy were for means, and with 
the disadvantage of an unsettled government, they ex¬ 
erted themselves manfully and wisely. AH the vessels 
that they could mustet- were equipped; and after due con¬ 
sultation it'was resolved that tjhe larger vessels should 
be stationed betweeA' England and the coast of Flan¬ 
ders, outside the shoals, the smaller within the shoals, 
and the flotilla of smacks off Kleeyenburg, or between 
®ammekens and Flushing, according to circumstances. 
Their feelings toward England, notwithstanding the 
ill blood that 'Iiad been stirrerl during Leicester's ad¬ 
ministration, was shown by a medal which they struck 
at this time; On the one side we,^e the arms of England 
anA of the Unite?l States, and two oxen ploughing; the 
motto iJVakiie tpquo jttgo —draw evenly ; on the reverse 
two eartherf' pots floating upon the waves, the motto 
'*Frangimiir ni collidimur — if we strike we break. 

' Meantime, though the negotiations at Ostend were st,ill 
carried on in policy by the Spanish commissioners, there 
was on the part of the Spanish government a disdainful 
disregard of secresy as to its interdions, or rather a proud 
manifestation of themjwhith,if they had been successful, 
inigRrhayc been caJled magnanimous. The great king 
had determined upon putting forth his strength, and 

• Grimestone, 994. Bor, SIS. 
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SO.confident w£f| his*«nb}ects of succew^ that io tho*^ 
accounts which wei^^stentatiously published, of its 
force, they termed It ^^The most fortunate and innncihie 
Armada." The fleeti according to the ofld!^ statemmit^ 
consisted of 130 ships, having m b^ard soldiers, 

8450 mariners, 2088 g^Uby-slaves, and 2630great pieces 
of brass ; there were, moreover, twenty caravels for tlie 
service of the fleet, and ten six-oardfi faluas. The names 
of the most popular Romish saints an^nvocatiops appear¬ 
ed in the nomenclature of the ships; and holier appeUa- 
tions, which ought never to be thus applied, w^re strangely 
associated with the Great Griflin and the Sea Dog^he 
Cat and the White Falcon. There were in the float 
124 volunteers of hoble family, having among them 456 
armed servants. There was fio noble hffuse in gpain but 
had a son, a brother, or a nephew in the voyage, em¬ 
barked either at their own cost, or in the king's pay. 
The religioners who embarked for the service of the fleet, 
and for after operations, were 180, consisting ^ Augusti- 
nians, Franciscans, Dommicans, and Jesuits. Don Martin 
Alarcon embarked, for the good*of the heretics, as vicar- 
gf flcral of the holy inquisition ; and implements of con¬ 
version of a more cogent kind than argument or persua-* 
sion are said to have been embarked in sufficient quantity. 
The business of reconciling England to the Romish^see 
was committed to cardinal Allen, as it had formerly been 
to cardinal Pole, and an English translaticn of the 
pope’s bull was ready for circulatiofl as soon as* a 
landing should he effectetl. The galleons bein^ al)Ove 
sixty in number, w^ere '^exceeding great, fair, tnd strong, 
and built high above the water, like castles, easy, says • 
a contemporary writer, to be /ought withal, but not s® 
ef.iy to board as the English an<^tbe Netherland ships ; 
their upper decks were musket proof, and beneath they 
were four or five feet t1|jlck, so as no^bullet could pass 
them. Their masts were bnund about with •oakum, 
or pieces of fa7yeled ropes, and armed against all ‘ilflot. 
The galleasses were goodly great vessels, furnished with 
chambers, chapels, towers, ptdpits, and such like : they 
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' rowed like galleys^ with exceedin'g grea^ oars^ each hay* 
ing 300 slaves^ and were able to hittm harm lyith th^r 
great ordnance,” In place of the marquez de Santa Cruz, 
who was deacF, the duque del Medina Sidonia was general 
%f this great armament ^uan Mieftinez de Hicalde, 
admi^Jl.* ‘ ,, 

In whatever ypirit of vengeance this expedition was 
undertaken, and witlf whatever ambitious views on the 
part of Philipj it cannot be doubted but that he believed 
himself to be engaged in a religious war, and that a 
great propmtion of the army embarked with as full a 
perf^asion tliat they were engaging in God’s service, as 
the first crusaders felt when they set forth for die Holy 
Land. The duque of Medina Sidonia, in the general 
orders issued beSSore his ei^ibarkation, said, “ First, and 
before aJi things, it is to be understood by all in this 
army, from the highest to the lowest, that the principal 
cause wldch hath ra«,ved the king his majesty to under¬ 
take this Voyage, hath been and is to serve God, and to 
bring back unto hil^ church a great many contrite souls, 
now oppressed by the heretics, enemies to our holy ca¬ 
tholic faith. And for that every one may fix his eyes 
•upon this mark, as we are bound, 1 do command, and 
much desire every one to enjoin those who are under his 
chgfge, that before they embark, they be shriven and 
receive the sacrament, with due contrition for their sins; 
which if i^ be done, and we are zealous to do unto him 
such great servitJe, God will be with us, and conduct us 
to his^great glory, which is what particularly and prin¬ 
cipally is hitended.’' Strict command was given that no 
one should blaspheme or rage against God, or Our Lady, 
or any of the saints, on Jiain of condign punishment; 

oaths of less quality^” wfcre to be punished by de|>ri- 
vation of wine, or otherwise, as might seem fitting. 
Gaming was forbidden, as a ^provocation to this and 
other sins; and all quarrels between any persons of 
wlli^i quality soe'^r, were to be suppressed and sus¬ 
pended, as well by sea as by land, even though they 

• Grimettone, 998. 
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Weice old quirrMs, |o long as the expedition lasted, 
Any breach of tliis tmae and forbearance of arms ^as 
to be accounted as high treason^ and jipnished with 
death. For furthe^ security, it was declared that op 
board the ships nothing !^ould*be oflered to the disgrace 
of any man, and diat whatever happened on board, no 
‘disgrace nor reproach should he igiputed to any one on 
that account; moreover, no one might wear a dagger, 
or thwart any one, or give any provocation. *** And for 
that it was known that great inconvenience and offence 
unto God arose from consenting that conUnon woypen, 
and such like, went in such armies," none were to be 
embarked: if aq^ person sought to carry them, the 
captains and masters of thg ships were orderetl not to 
consent thereto: whosoever did thus, or iKssembled 
therewith, was to he grievously punished. Every ship's 
company was to give dlie good-morrow at ^ay-hreak, 
by the main-mast, according to cu^om ; andj^at evening, 
the Ave Maria, and spme days ^le Salve Hegina, or 
'll least on Saturdays, with a litany. A litany had been 
composed for the occasion, in which all archangels, 
aiigels, and saints were invoked to assist with their 
prayers against the English heretics and enemies of the 
faith. Should it happen because of the wind, that ,the 
word could not be given by the admir^, in such*case 
the following words were apjiointed for the days of the 
week in order,—Je<jus, the Holy phos^ the Holy 
Trinity, Santiago, the Angels, All Saints, Oiy LSdy. 
No men ever set forth upon a bad cause with better will, 
nor under a stronger delusion of ])ervcrted faith. ^ 
As needful preparations for action, the gunners were 
Instructed to have lialf-buMs, filled with water and 
. »negar* as usual, “^with bonnets, old sails, and wet* 
mantles, to defend fire; ” and to have shot made in 
good quantity, and jlbwder and fnatch ready, by 
weight, measure, and length* " and all soldiers te^ave 
' their room clean and unpestered dt chests;”*" Smd for 

• Had then the wildfire, which was still in use, l>ccn derived from that 
nf the Greeks, that vinegar tvas thought necessary fur quenching it 
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diftt the maritiers must resort unt^ their work, 
uid navigation/* their lodgings «nn2re to he on the upper 
woikis of the poop and forecastle, otherwise the sol^era 
woidd trouWe them in the voyage.’ ‘^The artiHeryj,*’ 
said the instructions, laust Mand in very good order, 
and rfparted among the gunners, being all charged with 
their balls; and niph unto every piece his locker, 
wherein to put his shot and necessaries; and to have 
great care Co the caiftridges of every piece, for not chang¬ 
ing, and not taking fire;' and that the ladles and'sponges 
be ^;"ady at'^hand. Every ship shall cany two boats- 
ladlng of stones, to throw to profit, in the time of fight, 
on the deck, forecastle, or tops, according to his burden 
and shall carry t^o half-piyjes, to fill them with water 
in the day* of battle, and report them among the ord¬ 
nance, or other places as shall be thought necessary, 
and nigh unto them old clothes and coverings, which, 
with wettinj, may desiroy any kind of fire.” The wild¬ 
fire was to intrp'Jted only tt those who understood 
well how to use it, otherwise it might happen to great 
danger.’* That there might be no excuse for neglecting 
^ese orders, on pretence of ignorance concerning them, 
they were to be publicly read, thrice a week, in every 
ship, by the purser. 

Meantime Elizabeth and her wakeful ministers were 
well aware of the danger, and seeing it in its whole i 
extent, they prepared to meet i' with right English 
spirit. vThe lord lieutenants of the several counties 
were requirfd, by circular letters from the queen, to 
/ call together the best sort of gentiemen under their 
lieutenancy, and to declare unto them these great pre- 
pm^tions and arrogant thre£tenings, now burst forth in 
v'ction upon the seas, wherein every man's particular 
state, in the highest degree, could be touched in respect 
of country, liberty,*' wives^^ childiten, lands, lives, and 
(whljh was specially to be regarded) the profession of 
the trne and sincerl religion of Christ. And to lay 
before them the infinite and unspeakable miseries that 
would fall out .upon any such c^nge, which miseries 
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vfere evidently by the fruits of that hard and cruel 
government hdlden id ^yunfries not far distant. We do 
look/* sidd the queen^ that the most part of them 
should have^ upon this instant extraordinafji occasion^ % 
larger proportion of fumiture^ahoth for horseman and 
footmen, but especially Jiorsemen, than hath beenacerti.* 
ded; tlierehy to be in iheir best strength against any at¬ 
tempt, or to be employed about our ovm person^ or 
otherwise. Hereunto as we doubt D^t butby ^our good 
endeavours they will be the rather coinformable, so also 
we assure ourselves, that Almighty God udh so bless 
these their loyal hearts borne towaMs us, their l^ii^ 
sovereign, and their natural country, that all the at- , 
tempts of any enemy whatsoever shall be made void ^ 
and frustrate, to their confulRon, your*comfoi^ and to 
God’s high glory.”* Letters^, also, were addressed by the 
council to the nobility, because, in the direct^na given 
of late years for mustering, armidg, and training all 
{yersons, there had l)een ^o special ones to the nobles^ 
her majesty having certainly sup^sed that it was the 
natural disposition of the nobility, widiout direction, to 
bi? armed, both for themselves, and for furniture of 
horsemen and footmen, according to their ab^ity. The* 
council, therefore, having a more certain knowledge than 
by common report, of what preparations w'etfe made beyond 
the seas, very likely for the offence of this realih, re¬ 
quired each lord, to ]^hom this communifhtion was 
addressed, to receive it as one whom he/majesty t|Uitdd, 
and as an argument of special love. And in regard 
thereof,” the letter proceeds, we do npt doul^t but that 
your lordship, with all the speed you cau possible, will * 
be furnished with armour and weapon meet for your 
cai^ng; and of your servaifts and tenants that are 
not already enrolled in the general musters of the coun¬ 
try as special trained parsons, to make as many horse, 
men as you can, both for laiftes and light hdrs em^ . 
And for the more increase of horsemen, for wanWof ISSm- 
cient number of great horse or geldings, we think your 

* Strype. App. 1* , 
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lordfibip msay do well to increase yen*?*' ]itHmber> if you 
shall provide able men with upon horses of 

smaller stature/^* 

A ooajtewporary relates, that ^^tll the noblemen in 
the realm, from east totivest^from nortli to south, ex¬ 
cepting such only as could not be absent from their 
charge in the countr]^, and some few that were not able 
to make forces according to their desire, came to the 
queen, bringing wfth them, according to their d^rees, 
and to the uttermost of their power, goodly bands of 
hor^qmen, hfjth lances, Ught horsemen, and such other 
as are termed carbines or argelatiers, lodging their bands 
round about London, and maintainin|; them in pay at 
their own charges. And of these noblemen, many 
showed the banas of the^ horsemen before the queen, 
in the fields afore her own gate, to the great marvel of 
men ; fo^that the number of them was so great, and so 
well armed:and liorse^j, that, knowing tliey were no parcel 
of the horsemen limited in ever^' country, it was thought 
there had not been so many spare Iiorses of such valour 
in the whole realm, except the north part towards Scot¬ 
land, whose forces consist chiefly of horse.” The first 
who presented himself and his retainers to the queen 
was a Roman catholic peer, the viscount Mountague, who 
at this time pVoffssed his resolution, “^though he was 
very sickly, and in age, to live and die in defence of the 
queen and* of his country, against all invaders, whether 
it *weip pope, king, or potentate whatsoever; and in 
that quarrel to hazard his life, his children, his lands, 
and goods. And to show his mind agreeably thereto, 
he came personally himself before the queen with his 
fcand of horsemen, beingN almost 5200, the same bejpg 
o led by his own sons ; and with them a young child, very 
(bmely, seated on horseback, being the heir of his house, 
that is, the eldest*’ son to his ion and heir: a matter 
mi^ noted of many, to ^see a grandfather, father, and 
son at ox'c time oX horseback, afore a queen, for her 
service.”+ 

• Strype, iii. part i). pp.13,14. 

t Copy of a letter, &c. Hari. Muse. (8vo. ed.) it p. 7(1 
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Thl£^ cldi^ B%ip cstled upon by die primstei 
fii>ebbisiiop Whitgift. * Being members,” he said, of 
one and the self-same commonweal, and embarlsed in 
die lUce common danger with others, if W more, 
xeepect of our calling and publit profession of religion, 
whereby we are also bound to go before others, as wdl 
in word as good example ; we are, therefore, to re¬ 
member, and advisedly to weigh with ourselves, what 
dutiful forwardness against these ^:s||^raordii)8ry im^ 
minent dangere, of very congruence, is expected at our 
hands, for the defence of our gracious sonereign, our 
selves, our families, and country. And, beside theory 
good expectation of the best, the stirring up of those 
which otherwise are but slow to further such service, 
and the discouraging of the Common Ibemy, fur will¬ 
ing readiness herein will be a good means also to stop 
the mouths of such as do think those temporaljilessings, 
which (iod hath in mercy bestc^ed upon^us, to he 
too much; and, therefo^p, spare not in grudging manr 
ner to say that themselves are footed, to their gpreat 
charges, to fight for us, while We live quietly at home, 
without providing any munition in these public perils.” 
He required the bishops, therefore, as the Iqtter of the* 
council required him, ‘‘ effectually to deal with those of 
their cathedral churches, and other beribficed mew in 
their (lioceses, but especially such as were of better abi¬ 
lity, for the fumishing^of themselves with lAiees, light 
horses, petronels on horseback, muskets, calivers^ pild's, 
halberds, bills, or bows and arrows, as in regard of their 
several abilities might be thought most conv^ient: and 
he desired them, by all good persuasions, to move such* 
ecijjesiastical persons to be ready with all free and volun- 
ta-v provision of man, horse, asnd. furniture. This 
present necessary service,” he said, being no grett 
charge, and so expedienWfor every onv to have in readi¬ 
ness, for the defence of his ^wn person, hohs e, a nd 
family, upon any sudden occasion.” % • 

The appeal from such a queen to such a nation was 

* Strype’i 'WhUgift, book iii. App. no. 38. 
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' answered with just and enthusiastic Ij^fraitf., Th<» city 
of London set an example worjtfjty of London, sucih ns 
the metropolis then was. When its aid was asked, the 
|ord mayor ^tK[uested that the council would state what 
would*,he deemed requisite.. Accordingly, 5000 men 
and ihfteen ships were required.* The lord mayor asked 
two days for deliberation, and then, in the name of tho 
city, prayed that the'^queen would accept of twice those 
numbers.* Six thtusand were immediately trained and 
regimented, being armed with rausquets, pikes, calivers, 
and bills ; ^le other 4000 were armed and put in rea- 
dinfis, and 10,000 more were reported as able men. 
The artillery company, which hail originated about three 
years before, proved singularly useml now. At that 
time qfirtain gallant, adiive, and forward citizens,” 
says the old historian of London, having had expcri- 
ence, both abroad and at home, voluntarily exercised 
themselve|, and trained others, for the ready use of war ; 
so that there were almost 300merchants, and others of 
the like quality, vefy sufficient and skilful to train and 
teach common soldiers the managing of their pieces, 
pikes, and halberds, and to march, countermarch, and 
'ring. These merchants met every Tuesday to prac¬ 
tise all points of war. Every man by turn bore or¬ 
derly office, ffoin the corporal to the captain. Some of 
them had now charge of men in the great camp, and 
were genetally called captains oJl the artillery garden.” 
Most erroneously had cardinal Allen, and the king of 
Spain, and the pope judged, when they thought that Eli., 
zabeth and the English nation were to be intimidated by 
^ a display of overpowering force, and denunciations "that 
the realm should be invaded and conquered, that the 
. queen should be destfoyed, and all the nobility £nd 
rfien of reputation, of honour, and wealth, who should 
obey her, and defind her, and»would withstand the in. 
vasion, Should, with all vheir families, be rooted out, 
anSTtneiR. places, tkeir honours, their houses, and their 
lands bestowed upon the conquerors ! ” For these 
things were universally so odiously taken, that the 
hearts of all sorts of people were inflamed, — some with 
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irei some with f^**; Sut all sortej almost withoitt 
ee^ion, resolved to'i^ture thjrfr lives for the With* 
standing of aU manner of conquest/’ The people, 
^rmly devoted as they were to their nta^^animons anj. 
excellent queen, were, l)y<» suclf insolent threats, thoo 
]fOughly irritated," say# ^a contemporary, “ to stir up 
their whole forces for their defence against such prog¬ 
nosticated conquests; so that, in a very short time, all 
her whole realm, and every comer, Were furnished with 
armed men, on horseback and on foot; and those con¬ 
tinually trained, exercised, and put into hsisds, in war¬ 
like maimer, as ia no age ever was before in this 
There was no sparing of money to provide horse, ar- 
lUour, weapons, powder, and all necessaries ; no, nor 
want of provision of pione^s, carriages, an(|| victuals, 
in every county of the realm, without exception, to aU 
tend upon the armies. And to this genera]^furniture 
^very man voluntarily offered, verf many tl^ir services 
personally without wag^, others money for armour and 
weapons, and to wage soldiers: a tnatter strange, and 
ne' er the like heard of in this realm or elsewhere. And 
tit! i general reason moved all men to large contributions, 
that when a conquest was to be withstood ^wherein alf 
should be lost, it was no time to spare a portion." * 
There were some %vho advised the qdfeen to plaoe no 
reliance upon any means of maritime defence,Tbut to 
expect the enemy’s coining, and welcome 4jim with a 
land battle,” as her father had resolveJl to do T^en»he 
was threatened with invasion by a superior fleet; and as 
was intended in the time of the French Armada, in Rich¬ 
ard II.'s reign. But Elizabeth, though her reliance wa^ 
n(^ upon any human strength, knew the* worth of hA* 

St amen, and omitted none of thofj^ means of defence with^ 

• 

* Copy or a letter sent out of England (Hart Muse. 8vo. edition, vol. ti* 
63, 64) The ediinr of thia roileftioti must have eftt a rarelcss eye over this 
letter, or he would not have sdpposed tkat it had really beenewritten by ji 
papist in the Spanish interest ’’ 

" One strange speeeh,” says the writer, “ tha% I heard spiAcn^nny he 
marvelled at, but u was avowed to me for a truth, that one ^ntleman iii 
Kent had a band of 150 footmen which were worth in goods above ISQ.OOOt 
sterling, besides their lands. Such men would fight stoutly before they 
would loje their goods." p. 65. 
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'^'wWch God fload nature had provided* ter. llMf cottt- 
mand of the whole fleet she gave to^Chkrles lord HtrWard 
of BfSnghahi^ who had been appointed lord high ad> 
ipiral three years before, on the death of the eari of Lin¬ 
coln, JBdward Clinton.*® Tho| office '' seemed to ha^fe 
become almost hereditary in thar Howard family. The 
queen had a great persuasion of his fortunate cOndnctj 
and knew him to be of a moderate and noble courage, 
skilfhl in«sea matibrs, wary and provident, valiant and 
courageous, industrious and active, and of great autho¬ 
rity and esttem among the sailors.” Him she sent early 
in tifd year to the western coast with the main body of 
the fleet ; Drake, who was her vice-admiral, joined him 
here, and Hawkins and Frobisher (great names in naval 
history) o;'ere in^^'this division. Lord Henry Seymour, 
second son of the duke of Somerset, was ordered to 
lie off th^ coast of Flanders with 40 ships, Dutch 
and English; blockaSrle the enemy’s ports there; and 
prevent the prince of Parma l^om forming a junction 
with the Armada from Spain. Ten years before this 
time the royal navy consisted of no more than 24 ships 
of all sizes, the largest being of 1000 tons, the smallest 
under 60 j ,all the ships throughout England of 100 
tons and upwards were but 135, and all under 100 
and^'above 40 ^ons were OsC.t But if the ten years 
which ‘had elapsed had done little toward the augment¬ 
ation of tlfe royal navy, it had*, added more than any 
prdeed^g century to the maritime strength of the 
country in that race of sailors which had been trained 
up in adventurous expeditions to the new world. The 
Vhole number of ships collected for the defence of the 
country on tliis great occasion was I 9 I, the numl;>er 

^ of seamen 17^472, tlie amount of tonnage SI,98.'5. 
Eighteen of these ships were volunteers. There was 
one ship in the ffeet (the TriU&nph) of 1100 tons, one 
of ^00,‘one of 900^ twd of 800 each, three of 6 OO, 
ancT^ve tof 500, fi^*e of 400, six of 300, six of 250, 
twenty of 200: all the rest were smaller. But, in 
the Armada, though there were only three ships that 

^ * ^Camden, 325. + Canpboll, L SS*. 
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exceeded in sizet^e Tlriumph, there were no fewer tksaf 
4$ between 600 and^j^O tons burden; and tbou^ the 
English ileet outnumbered the Armada nearly by MXty 
sail^ its tonnage amvunted not to one hal^oj^ that of the 
enemy.* , t * 

For the land defenc^ homewhat more than lyO^OOO 
men were called out, regimented and armed, but only 
half of them were trained. Of tflese the cavalry, with 
the pioneers, amounted to 14,0004^ This /^as exclu¬ 
sive of the force upon the borders, and of Uie Yorkshire 
force, which was reserved for service northi^rd. 20,000 
men were disposed along the southern coast; anfftrmy 
of 45,000 was collected under the earl of Huns- 
don to guard the queen's person, who, in case of the 
invaders’ success, if she esfaped frofti that ^alignant 
treason which had so often threatened her Ufe, was to 
have been placed at the pope’s disposal. The band 
of pensioners was attached to thisoarmy. Altother was 
formed at Tilbury und^ Leicester: it consisted of 1000 
horse, and 22,000 foot ; and 2000 ^oops were requested 
and obtained from Holland to act with this force, which 
v.is specially intended to engage the prince of Parma, 
it being understood that London was the point for which 
he would immediately aim. “ The Hollanders,” says 
Stowe, “ came roundly in,with threescoreasail, brave jhips 
of war, fierce and full of spleen, not so much far Eng¬ 
land’s aid, as in just occasion for their own defence; 
these men foreseeing the greatness df the danger that 
might ensue, if the Spaniards should chance to^in the 
day, and get the mastery over them; in •due regard 
whereof their manly courage was inferior to none.’* 
Both sides of the river were^fortified under the directian 
0 ^ Federico Giambelli, art Italian deserter from the 
Spanish service, who invented the famous fire-8lups,folf 
rather floating minesj^ employed ^gainst the prince 
of Parma over the Scheldt# at the siege Antwerp. 
Gravesend was fortified, and we^jern barges iRrtAght 
thither with the twofold intent of constructing a bridge 

* Charnock, vol.ii. 15.17. Turner, 667. 
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'‘like that of Antwerp^ for blo^king^^e river, aiidi 
afiiH'ding a passage for horse and^ot between Kent and 
Essex, as occasion might require, Arthur lord Grej^ 
of Wilton, air Francis KnoUes, srr John Norris, sir 
Aichard Bingham, andf. sir Jloger Williams, were ap^ 
pointq^, as experienced soldierl, |;o consult upon the best 
means of defence. They advised tliat the most con¬ 
venient landing-placdA for the enemy, whether coming 
from Spaip, or froaa the Low Countries, should be well 
manned and fortified, " namely, Milford Haven, Fal¬ 
mouth, Plyq^outh, Portland, the Isle of Wight, Ports- 
mouC., that open coast of Kent which we call the Downs, 
the Thames mouth, Harwich, Yarmouth, Hull. And 
that the trained bands all along the *^maritime counties 
should m^et in aims upon h signal given, to defend the 
said parts, and do their best to prohibit the enemy’s 
landing. And if the enemy did land, to lay all the 
country -daste routnli about, and spoil all things that 
might be oV any use to them; that so they might find 
no food hut what they brought with them on their 
‘ shoulders ; and to busy the enemy night and day with 
continual alarms, so as to give them no rest; but not 
to put it to the hazard of a battle, till more commanders 
with their companies were come to them, — one com¬ 
mander being ivoininated in every shire.” * 

Thetbull, cardinal Allen’s treasonable appeal to the 
English Humanists, and the opinion confidently ex- 
pre^Jsed in SpainJ that they would, as soon as Spanish 
aid affiAded them opportunity, cast oif the queen’s yoke, 
and attempt something memorable for her destruction t, 
had rendered them objects of suspicion : and there were 
evil counsellor^ who argued that the Spaniards abroad 
were not so much to he^fear^ as the papists at home ; 
•that no invasion would he attempted were it not in 
reliance upon theij^ co-operatio(f>; and, therefore, that 
for the sarke of public safety, the heads of this dangerous 
parflf^. jght to be taljpn off; alleging, as an example, that 
in Henry Vlll.’s time, when, at the pope's instigation, 

; * Camden, 406. f Stryi^e, toI. iii, p. 63. 
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ihfe emperor and*^ kiHig of France were about to invade^ 
JBhigland^ their inteift^ni was abandoned as soon as he 
had put to death the persons whom he suspected of 
favouring it. This Elizabeth justly iA>ndemned as 
wicked counsel < on account, J^owever, 0/ the pner0 
murmurs, she thought jt^udent not only to 8eciy*e the 
priests and seminarists, but t® commit some of the princi. 
pal laity to custody, part in Wisbetch castle, others in the 
bishop’s palace at Ely.** This was not an indiscriminate 
measure, nor can it be judged from the event to have 
been a needless one; for, after the failure o| the armada, 
when they might have been enlarged upon sigAag a 
bond, they took exception at a clause in it engaging 
for their good behaviour to the queen and the state/’ 
because, they said, it seemcfi to toucii themJh credit j 
they offered a form of their own, which was properly 
suspected of some mental reservation ; and, in fact, 
":hree of the persons who were ^hus comiffitted were 
afterwards engaged in gunpowder plot. * 

While all human means for (fcfence were provided 
by the queen and her wise ministers, tliey did not neg¬ 
lect to implore that aid without which all human means 
would have been unavailing. A form of prayer, ne*- 
cessary for the present time and state,” was set forth, 
and enjoined to be used on Wednesdays and Fijdays 
every week, in all parish churches. ‘^‘^One •£ these 
prayers deserves,” say| Strype, “ to be reco]«led, in eter¬ 
nal memory of this imminent nationtl dangeritiran 
thus : — “ O Lord God of Hosts, most loving a#id mer¬ 
ciful Father, we, thy humble servants, pAstrate our¬ 
selves before thy Divine Majesty, most heartily beseeching 
t|jee to grant unto us true repentance fot our sins past; 

1 amely, for our unthankflflnes^, contempt of thy word, 
lack of compassion toward the afflicted, envy, malic^ 
strife and contention agnong oursel^nes, and for all other 
our iniquities. Lordj deal not with us as w® have de¬ 
served; hut of thy great goodnes|^ and me^y 4n4lway 
our offences; and give us grace to confess and acknow- 

* Camden, Copy of a letter, &o. 66. Strype’s WbitgUt, L SS8—530 
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^«4ge4 O lior4, with all hionble Atid ;]^rt3r Jhzmln^ lilt 
wonderful mid greftt benefits^ w]b|ji<^ ihou haat biwl^ed 
upon this diy churdi and people of iE«ngland> in 
unto iiB> without all desert on our^art^ not iOnly peaoe 
aiod quietness, but also vi prf;serving our most, gracious 
queen^" thine handmaid, so ndr^culously from so many 
con^jiracies, perils, and dangers. We do instantly bCH 
seech thee, of thy grlcious goodness^ to be merciful to 
thy church militant here upon ear^; and, as at this 
time, compassed about with most strong and subtle ad-* 
versaries. ^nd especially, O Lord, let thine enemies 
know, and make them confess, that thou hast received 
England, (which they, most of all for thy Gospel’s sake, 
do malign,) into thine own protection. Set, we pray 
thee, O l^ord, a •nrall alsltd, it, and evermore mightily 
defend it. Let it be a comfort to, the afflicted, an help 
to the oppressed, a defence to thy church and people 
persecuted-abroad, /.nd, forasmuch as thy cause is now 
in hand, vsfe beseech thee to direct and go before our 
armies, both by sea &ad land. Bless and prosper them, 
and grant unto them, O Lord, thy good and honourable 
success and victory, as thou didst to Abraham and his 
oompany against the four mighty kings; to Joshua, 
against the' five kings, and against Ainsdek ; and to 
Bavi^, against itlie strong and mighty..armed Goliath; 
and as thou usest to do to thy children when they please 
thee. Wetscknowledge all power, strength, and victory 
to come from thc^;. Some put tlieir trust in chariots, 
and sonk: in horses,; but we will remember thy name, 
O Lord our God! Thou bringest the counsel of the 
heathen to nought, and makest the devices of the people 
tovbe of none efTect. Therg is no king that can beaav^ 
by the multituae of an host neither is any mighty man 
UeMvered by much strength. Therefore we pray unto 
thee, O Lord! they art our hulp and our ^ield! ” * 
This," says Strype, w« may call a prayer of faith, 
in rfigaad of the strpng hopes of success to be granted 
to this kingdom professing the Gospel.” And such is 

• strype, vol. iiL p. 2. 15—17. 
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pemf&» o£ the England have aliway# l>e^ 

cCNmiosed; au^ the anbef and Ernest devotion tirhidbL 
^^bef Inea^e; such*the spirit of Chiistidh. humility ih 
which they are conceived.* • ^ * 

History nev^ iiuprqis^ itself so strongly on ima- 
^ gination, as when^ in great emergencies^, it presents us 
* with the hopes and feelings of tne people in their own 
words. Never^ indeed, had Englaffd been jhrehtened 
with an»equal ilanger since the Norman conquest ; 
that was a danger of which there was n§ general ap- 
prehensicm throughout the nation; nor was it ftifttsdf 
so formidable ; and even the evils which it brought 
upon the Anglo-Saxon people were light in comparison 
with the horrors of a Ronftsh perseAition, ^nd a war 
such as thqt which was then raging in the Netherlands,* 
when ther^ were no such defensive advant^es as the 
Netherlanders possessed in their Ifcrong pla(^ and the 
nature of their country^ If ever national prayers pro¬ 
ceeded from the heart of a natioll, it was at this mo- 
inentous ensis. One of the most passionate was frained 
in these words: For preservation and success against 
the Spanish navy and forces. O Lord God, heavenly 
Father, without whose providence nothing proceedeth, 
and without whose mercy nothing is ^ved; in vihose 
power lie the hearts of princes, and the end of til their 
actions; have mercy ^on thine afflicted ilhurch, and 
especially regard Mizabeth, our mo^ excellent quoen, 
to whom thy dispersed flock do fly, in the anguish of 
their souls, and in the zeal of thy truth. ‘Behold how 
the princes of the nations do band themselves againsf 
hgr, because she laboureth ta purge thy*sanctuary, add 
that thy holy church may five ip security. Consider, O 
Lord, how long thy servant hath laboured to them for 
peace, but how proudly they prepare themselves unto 
battle. Arise, therefore; Maintain thine o^ cause, 
and judge thou between her andaher eneq^e^ '*Bhe 
seeketii not her own honour, but thine; nor the do. 
minions of others, but a just defence of herself; not the 
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of Christiati blood, but th^»*saving of poor 
aMiictcd souls. Come down, thev^fore, come down, and 
deliver thy people by her. To vanquish is all one vvith 
tjiee, by few*or by many, by waift or by wealth, by 
'weakn<>sB or by strengtl#^ possess the hearts of Our 
enemias with a fear of thy servants. The cause is 
thine, the enemies thi^e, the afflicted thine: the honour,, 
victory, and triumph shall be thine. Consider, Lord, 
the end of our entCTprises. Be present with us in our 
armies, and make a joyful peace for thy Christians. 
And now, since in this extreme necessity, ^ou hast put 
into ?lie heart of thy servant Deborah, to provide strength 
to withstand the pride of Sisera and Ijis adherents, bless 
thou aU her forces by sea and land. Grant all her 
people oiij heart, one mind, and one strength, to defend 
her person, her kingdom, and thy true religion. Give 
unto all her council and captains wisdom, wariness, and 
courage, ti\at they mrfy speedily prevent the devices, and 
valiantly withstand the forces of all our enemies; that 
the fame of thy Gospel may be spread unto the ends of 
the'world. We crave this in thy mercy, O heavenly 
Father, for the precious death of thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ. Amen."* 

In this faith, with these preparations, and with a 
national spirit foms roused, the queen and the English 
people Waited the coming of the enemy. It was to¬ 
wards the *Iatter end of May ft- that the then called 
Invincible Armaia sailed from the Tagus for Coruna, 
there to take on board the remainder of the land forces 
and stores. Cardinid Albert of Austria, then viceroy of 
*l:*ortugal, gave it his solemn blessing before it departed, 
aftd it set fortli with all tiie confidence that could 
^derived from military and naval strength, and an entire 
belief that all the saints in the Romish Litany would 

I « 

* Strype> kook ii, App. np. 54. «' 

f Mu^of the old accounts say the 19th, One which Mr. Turner follow* 
irlhe ?5th. The Ihitch'writers the ilQth or SOth, and with this 
Camden aorees: but the earlrest date accords with the account given to 
Drake by the hulk from S. Lucar. 

“ With the greatest pnde and glory,” says sir W. Monsey, “ and leasts 
doubt of victory that ever any nation did” V. 15& 
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befiiend it. 0^ llie*30tlij tilie lord admiral and «iif 
Francis Drake sailt^^from Plymouth: their fleet 
amounted to IQO sail, whereof 15 were victuaUare, 
and 9 voluntaries ef Devonshire genfleft^, many a 
serviceable man returning Jiackifor lack of employment 
or place." The ea8te|ly wind with which tl\py set 
forth continued hut a short time; yet, nevertheless," 
says Drake, all men were so ililling of service, and 
none more than my lord admiralP himael4 tliat we 
endured a great storm (considering tlie time of the 
year), with Uie wind southerly and at so^th-west, for 
seven days ; and longer we had, had not the •wind 
come westwardly, and that so much, as in keeping sea^ 
we should have been put to leeward of Plymouth, either 
for Portland or AVight, whifth places%ad nq^ been «o 
meet, either for the meeting of the enemy, or relieving* 
ourselves of those wants wliich daily will be in so great 
an army of ships." He had i*et with HiteUigence 
that the enemy were at^ea, and he inferred? that either 
they would very shortly be heaftl of, or else go to 
(Jonifia, and there make their full rendezvous." “ 1 
a,i.'Ure your good lordship,” said he in his letter to Bur¬ 
leigh, and protest it before God, that I find my lord 
admiral so well aficcted for all honourable services in 
this action, as it doth assure all his followers of gootk suc¬ 
cess and hope of victory. Thus humbly taking nfy leave 
of your good lordship,^! daily pray to GodUo bless her 
majesty, and to give us grace to fear IfSm. So shalhwe 
not need to doubt the enemy, although they b? many. 
From aboard her majesty’s good ship tHb ilevenge, 
riding in Plymouth Sound, this 6th of June, 1588? 
Your good lordship’s very .ready to Ue commanded, 
l^ancis Drake.” This thg first despatch relating 
to the operations of this great campaign. • 

The storm which th« English enqpuntered dismasted 
some of tile enemy’s ships, dispersed others, knd occa¬ 
sioned the loss of four Portugueze galleys. Oge Ihnl^; a 
AYelshman, David Gwynne* by name, who had been a 

* Hakluyt, 5Dl>. Speed, Bor. 321, 322. In the latter author the 
details are given. 
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\;gUey^8lave among tbege memless p^le eleven yeapg; 
took the opportunity of regainii^Bis liberty) imd made 
himeelf master of Another^ captured one g41ey with it> 
wag joined Jtjy a thirds in which ghe slaves were en^ 
ci^UTag|d to rise by histexam]?le, and carried the three 
into e»French port. The Arn^da, after this ominoug 
commencement of the voyage, put back to Corufla; the 
lord admiral having*reoeived intelligence that it was 
broken in ,the storifl, concluded rightly that its storm- 
shaken'' ships would return thither, and he set sail With 
the first faii^^wind, hoping to attack them in the bar. 
bour.^ But when he was not far from the coast of 
Spain, the wind came suddenly about into the south; 
and he, lest they should effect their passage with that 
wind, ui^JerceivAl, returned to the entrance of die 
* Channel. “ I myself/* he wrote, do lie in the midst 
of the Channel, with the greatest force; sir Francis 
Drake ha&i twenty €>hips, and four or five pinnaces, 
which lie towards Ushant; an^l Mr. Hawkins, with as 
many more, lieth tcfWards Scilly. Thus we are fain to 
do, or else with this wind they might pass us by, and 
we never the wiser.—The Sleeve is another manner of 
diiug than ^it was taken for: we find it by experience 
and daily observation to he KK) miles over; a large 
room for rne to look unto!'’ * Yet the delay of the enemy, 
and thtf report of what they had suffered, not from the 
storm aloncfH hut also from sicki^'ss, deceived both the 
admiral and the (government; the ships withdrew, some 
to the ^ast of Ireland, the admiral, with the greater 
part of th6 fleet, to Plymouth, where the men were 
tUowed to come ashore. Many of them were discharged t, 
afid the officers* amused themselves with revels, dancii|g, 
bowling, and making x^etry** The queen was veniy 
petsuaded that the invasion was not to be looked for 
this year; and iUf that rash confidence the secretary 
Walsinghbrn wrote to the admiral to send back four of 
the’taflbst^hips-foyrl, as if the war for that season were 
surely at an end. Ilappily for England, and most 
* Turner, 67a n. t Monson, 157. 
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hoiiOtirAbly for the lord E^gbsm, thoagfa he^ 

hyi relaxed his vigilSmge, saw how perilous it was 
att as if all were safe. He humbly entreated that 
nothing might be lightly credited in ^ weighty % 
matter^ and that be might retidn these shipS^ j^ougli 
it should he at his o)rn cost. This was no «mpty. 
show of disinterested zeal: for if the service of those 
had not been called for> there can be little doubt^ 
that in the rigid parsimony of Eliziifbeth’s gowernmentj 
he would have been called upon to pay the costs. * 
Meantime the Armada, having complelply refitted, 
sailed from Corufia on the 12th of duly. Theduifhe de 
Medina Sidoniaf^had been ordered to keep along the 
coasts of Bretagne and Normandy ; and if he met with 
the English fleet, to keep the defdhsive, apid avoid 
an action; and to repair to the road of Calais, there to 
wait' for the prince of Parma: when their junction 
Khould have been effected, he v^s then to open the 
sealed instructions, whifh were directed to both. But 
as tile news of the damage which he%ad sustained misled 
the English government, so did the information which he 
received that the English were off their guard inducehimto 
depart from his orders ; yet this was not ^one without 
some difficulty, for the council was divided in opinion ; 
some held it best to observe the kin|f’s commands, 
others not to lose the opportunity of surprisihg our 
fleet in harbour, and Igirning and destroying it. This 
course was strongly advised by Diego i'''lores de^al<h?«, 
on whom the duke most relied, because of his expe¬ 
rience ; and with that determination they steered their 
course for England. The first land with which thejf 
fe4^ in was the Lizard: •they mistook it for tfle 
R,rm s-head; and night* being at hand, they taefcecj|^ 
off to sea, making account in the morning to attenfpt 
the ships in Plymouth^* X Thomas Fleming, a 

« A man employed rather for his ftrth than experience i*(at so meny 
dukes, marquisses, and earls voluntarily going, would have repinOi td^ve 
been commanded by a man of less quality than niemselves.’**-JUonsora. 

t Camdeu, 410. 

1 Monson. In a ditcourse of sir Robert Slingsby'sit is said, " had it not 
been for the iBngUsh privateer Fleming, Valdez hia counsel to bum onr fleet 
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hucky pirate^ had gpt ai^t of them oflftbe Lizard^ 
hastened to Plymouth with th^^fitelUgence;—it was 
of such importance, that he obtained his pardon for 
j it, and a pepAon during life. It hfed been little lookM 
for,—und the wind at that time " blew stiffly into the 
harbow.” All hands were got on board with all speed; 
the ships were warped out with great difficulty, but 
indeed with singular uiligence and industry, fend wiih 
admirable P alacrity bf the seamen, whom the lord ad¬ 
miral encouraged at their balser-work, towing at a cable 
with his owu’hands. I dare boldly say,” says Puller, 
“ thdi he drew more, though not by his person, by his 
presence and example, than any ten ip the place.** He 
got out himself that night, with only six ships ; some 
four and ^twenty® came out on the morrow, and with 
'these, though they were some of the smallest of the 
fleet, he stood out to meet the enemy, resolving to im¬ 
pede their progress at* all hazards. 

July The next day the Armada fvas seen, “ with lofty 
^0* turrets like cp .t’cs, ih' front like a half-moon ; the wings 
thereof out about the length of seven miles, 

sailing very slowly, though with full sails, the winds,” 
^kys Camdep, being as it were weary with wafting 
them, and the ocean groaning under their weight.” The 
intent of surprising the fleet in harbour being frustrated, 
they psfassed Plymouth, the English willingly suffering 
them to pais, that they might chace them in the rear, 
July wilii a foreright wind. And on the morrow, the lord 
-1* admiral sending the Defiance pinnace forward, denounced 
war* by discharging her ordnance, and presently his 
8wn ship, the Ark Royal, thundered thick and furiously 
--- 

as they lay in harbour wlthouti'inen, had taken effbet The Spaniardis’ 
^Itnerance in sea affairs, taking the Lizard Tor the Kamehead, and tacking 
off that night, lost their op’iortiinity of destroying our fleet in Plymouth 
sound. And although kipg Philip’s eounsii for his fleet to sail along the 
coast of France was great and good, yet btang to be put in practice by 
gentlemen ignorant in sea aflair8,''and preferrcil only for their birth, it 
lost A.e it might have had, and totally overthrew all their dcsi^." 
— Chamock, Creface, Ixxift. 

• “ Fire, smoke, and echoing cannons,” says Sneed, ** began the parley; 
and bullets, most freely interchanged between them, were messengers of 
each other’s mind.” 
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i;pon what he apposed to be the general’s ship^ but i# 
proved to be tlie rice-adrairal’s^ Alonso, de Leyya’s. 
^on after, Drake, Dawkins, and Frobisher played 
stoutly with their oiinance upon the rearaof the enemy 
where Recalde, the admiral, cyramanded * that ofhd&r * 
endeavoured to prevent his ships from flying to tli^ main 
fleet, till his own ship was rendered nearly unservice, 
able, and he was then fain, witlf much ado,” to hasten 
thither himself, The duque then gathered together his 
fleet, which was scattered this way and that way, and 
hoisting more sail, held on his course witjj what speed 
he could. Neither could he do any other, seeing both 
the wind favoured the English, and their ships would 
turn about with tncredible celerity which way soever 
they pleased to charge, wirW, and tutk abo^ again/' 
The Spaniards then felt a cause of weakness in their* 
excess of strength, ** their great ships being powerful to 
defend hut not to offend, to standabut not to%io\e, and 
therefore far unfit for f^ht in those narrow^as ; their 
enemies nimble, and ready at all Mdes to annoy them, 
and as apt to escape Inarm themselves, by being low 
buJt, and easily shot over. Therefore they gatliered 
themselves close in form of a half-moon, and slackened 
sail, that their whole fleet might keep together. After 
a smart fight, in which he had injured the enemy njuch, 
and suffered little or no hurt himself, lord Effingham 
gave over the action, because forty of his^ships were 
not yet come up, havifig scarcely indetd got out of *the 
haven.* • 

During the night, the St, Catalina, which had suffered 
greatly, was taken into the midst of the fleet to be re# 
paired; and Oquendo’s shi^ (of 800 tolls) was set dn 
ifif(it is said) by a Fleiifish gunner, whose wife had 
been abused and himself outraged by the commanding 
officer of the troops on J?oard. It 'i^s part of their ge¬ 
neral orders, that if afiy shijk took fire, those <that were 
near were to make from her, sen(||ng, howevei| ^eir 
boats to succour her; this was so well observed that no 

• Hakluyt, 593. Speed, 860. Camden, -HI. 
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' ather ship was injured, and tlie dre was (fuenched, ihougli 
not before the upper works were^ aonramed; but more 
diligence than humanity was sTiown in this, for aft«r 
taking out whatever was of value that could l)e saved^ 
when they abandoned t^ huJV they left in it som? fifty 
of the^ countrymen, m* ,erablj hurt.” That night, 
also, in the confusion wjiich this occasioned, Valdez*s 
galleon ran foul of an6 her ship, broke her foremast, and 
was left behind, and none coming to her assistance, 
the sea being tempestuous and the night dark,*’ the 
lord admiraljpupposetl that the men had been taken out, 
and N.nthout tarrying to take possession of the prize, 
passed on with the Bear and the Mary Wolf, that he might 
not lose sight of the enemv in the darkness. He thought 
that he ji^as following Hlake’s ship, which ought to 
have carried the lanthern that night; it proved to be a, 
Spanish light, and in the morning he found himself in 
the midst'of the enenry's fleet, “ but when he perceived 
it, he cleanly conveyed hiinsell* ^t of tliat great danger,’* 
In the eagerness of* hope Drake had forgotten or dis¬ 
regarded his orders, and engaged in close pursuit of 
five great ships, which lie supposed to be enemies, but 
Which, when he came up with them, proved to he Easti r- 
lings, holding their course by these contending fleet® 
and protected by them from all danger of pirates. But 
the whole of the English ships, except the two which 
followed tbh: admiral into sp penlous a situation, lay to 
during the night, because the lanthern was not to be 
seen, nor did they recover sight of the admiral till the 
following evening. Drake himself had the good fortune 
Vo fall in with dez, who, after some parley, surren¬ 
dered, seeii-,’ ‘h i resistanc*' must have been vain. The 
^rize was a-, ; ito Pljmoiiih; and Drake’s men p^d 

th«‘mselves well with the spoil of the ship, wherein were 
,55,000 ducats in g«ld, which thty shared merrily among 
them. The hulk of the galleon*-was also carried into 
WeynKmVh, to the ,great joy of the beholders; though 
the upper works had been consumed, and most of the 
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crew burned, gunpowder in the hold hud not 

taken fire, "to th^ ^isit admiration of all men.*'* 

On Tuesday the 23d the Spaniards w^te off Port- July 
land, and the wind c^e about into the north/so that thejr 
had a fortunate and fit gale fof invading the English." 

But the English, " afpie and foreseeing aH hanfis, re¬ 
covered* the vantage of the wind.". After they had for 
some time manoeuvred for this objecj^ they prepared on 
both sides for action, the Spaniards " seenfing more 
incenskl to fight than before. And fight they did, 
confusedly, and with variable fortune; foi^on one 
side the English manfully rescued some London ships 
that were hemmqd in by the Spaniards, and on the 
other the Spaniards as stogtly rescued their admiral 
Ricalde when he was in danger."—On thi#day was , 
the sorest fight, yet with no memorable loss on either 
side," A great Venetian ship and some snigllcr ones 
wero surprised and taken by th(f English. • On their 
part captain (Jock died #ith honou||^in the midst of the 
cKemies, in a small ship of his <jwn. Though this was 
tii most furious and bloody skirmish of all, the loss 
was little, because the English, having given their broad¬ 
sides, presently stood off^ never exposing tljemselves in 
close action, but satisfied with levelling their guns with 
sure aim against those great ships, " which were^hflavy 
and ahogether unwieldy. Neither did the lord admiral 
think good to adventuae grappling wi^ thefb, as some 
unadvisedly persuaded him. For the enemy^lad* a 
strong army in his fleet, but he had none: ,their sliips 
were of bigger burthen, stronger and higher built, so 
their men fighting from those lofty must inevit- 

al4y destroy those who shoul|jPcharge tiiei < 'rs/ii beneath. 

Ai- i he knew that an overthrow would j:)Ji!,Tnage him* 
much more than a victory would advantage him. For 
if he were vanquished, tie should vA-y much endanger 
all England; and if he conquered he should onl^ g^in 
a little honour fojr beating the eneifiy.” Onwthe other 
hand the Spaniards were not less wary: they gathered 


• Hakluyt, 597,598. Speed, 860. Camden, 412. 
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^emsd?es dose into a rounddj th^r dnd great^ 
iTithout, securing the srnaO^^ and dtme which had 
sulfered tnost^'* so that it was apparent that they meant 
a^ much as •-possible to avoid fightings and hold bii to 
the place appointed foi**theil function with the piihce 
of PaKma.* 

July There was no win^. stirring on the morrow, and only 
34. the four great gajkasses were engaged, these having 
much advantage, by reason of their oars, while the En¬ 
glish were becalmed ; the English, however, galled the 
enemy with Chain-shot, therewith cutting asunder their 
tacklings and cordage. But they were now constrained 
to send ashore for gunpowder, the want of which mi¬ 
nistered displeasuiy, it is sa^d, if not suspicion, to many, 
^that a scCrcity should thus be felt on our own coast. 
Those persons did not reflect how freely it had been 
expended (luring the three preceding days. The same' 
day a council of war was held, and it was resolved that the 
fleet should be divi^l^d into foftr squadrons under the 
command of the four “ most skilful navigators, whereof 
the lord admiral in the Ark Royal was chief, Drake 
in the Revenge led the second, Hawkins the third, and 
f’robisher the fourth. Out of every squadron, also, 
small vessels were" appointed to give the onset and attack 
the ^'nemy on all sides simultaneously in the dead of 
the niglit." ’ This design took no effect for want of 
wind. Th# Spaniards, meantimej observed very dili- 
geift an(l good order, sailing three and four, and some¬ 
times more, in a rank, and following close up one after 
another, and the stronger and greater ships protecting 
July lesser.” morrow was Santiago’s day, and the 

25. Spaniards not improbably -(vpre animated by the hoye 
fthat their patron saint *^might exert himself as visibly 
that day on their behalf as they had been taught to 
believe he had so Cften done aS^ainst the Moors. The 
St. ATina not being able to keep up with the rest was set 
upon by s«me small*^5hips: three galleasses came to her 
rescue; against these the lord admiral himself advanced, 

* * Hakluyt, 598, Speed, 860. Camden, 412. 
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and lord Thoml^ Howard in die Golden ttiim: thei)^ 
idii|>8 being towed^ b^<lfUige of tbe calm^ diey plied tbdr 
gpns with *8uch effect that the galleon was not brought 
nff without much difficulty^, and from tha? lime no gt^- 
leasses would venture tc^ engage. By this time tl^y 
were off the Isle of Jl^ight; and according 4o the 
Spaniards, the English, encouraged as it seems by mic- 
cess in the last encounter, battered the Spanish admiral 
(then in the rear of his fleet) with ttfeir greattordnanoe, 
approached closer than they had before done, and shot 
away his mainmast ; but other ships came io his assist^ 
ance, beat them off, and set upon the English adftirid, 
who escaped only Jiy favour of the wind which sprung 
up when he most needed it.^ The English relate that 
they shot away the lantern from one of the*enemies’^ 
sliips, and the beak-head from a second, and did 
much hurt to a third, and that Frobisher ^xtricated 
himself with great ability from *8 situadcgi of great 
danger. The lord admsr^ knighted the lord Thomas 
Howard, lord Sheffield, Roger 'ftwnsend, Hawkins, 
and Frobisher, for their behaviour on that day. Both 
parlies appear, to have demeaned themselves gallantly^ 
and both, to have been rendered more cait^ious. The 
Spaniards say that from that time they ^ave over what 
they call the pursuit of their enemy; and th^ des¬ 
patched a fresh messenger to the prince of Parma, ur^ng 
him to effect his junction with them as soon %s possible, 
and withfd to send them some great sSot, for tjjpy Bad 
expended theirs with more prodigality than effect. With¬ 
out knowing of this intention on their part, file English 
also came to a resolution that they would make no* 
fiy;ther attack upon the Spaniards till they should arrive 
in die straits of Calais, where they should be joined by* 
lord Henry Seymour and sir William Winter, with th^r 
squadrons, t • 

That same day the lord lidmiral received *welcqjne 
assurances from Havre that no attempt in aid^f the 
enemy would be made by the Guises, which there had 

, ‘ * Camden, 413. Turner, 67<' + Camden, 144. Hakluyt, 5m 
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^oeen reason to apprehend. His own now was con* 
tinually increased by ships and mojiyVesoiiing to him ^^ont 
of all havens of the realm; for the gentlemaiof England 
hired ships iur^m all parts at their (fwn charge^ and with 
one accord came flockinf; thil%r as to a set held^ where 
glory yas to he attained and faithful service performed 
unto their prince and their country.” Among the vo¬ 
lunteers who thus came out were the earla of Oxford, 
Northumberland, dnd Cumberland, with many others, 
whose names are conspicuous in ^Elizabeth’s famous 
reign, the ipost illustrious of them being Walter Ra¬ 
leigh* So with a clear sky and a fair south-west wind tl)e 
Armada held on its course, closely^ followed by the 
July English fleet. On the evening of the 27th the Spaniards 
27. came to enchor before Cafais just at sunset: their in¬ 
tention had been to hold on for Dunkirk in expectation 
of being joined there by the prince; but they were toM 
by the pilots that if*'they proceeded any further they 
would be in danger of being tarried by force of the 
tide into the northfm sea. The English, also, an¬ 
chored here, and within cannon shot. Seymour and 
Winter had joined with their squadrons. And now 
frere there jn the English fleet 140 sail, all of them 
ships fit for fight, good sailors, nimble and tight for 
tacking about fv’hich way they would." Hitherto the 
whole Sorunt had been home by not more than fifteen 
of them. * , 

The conferences at Ostcud had continued up to this 
time; But when the firing was heard at sea all dis¬ 
sembling i^as laid aside.” The prince of Parma has 
•neen accused of more dissimulation than was consistent 
With his honourable chaaacter, for having solemn^ 
^assured the English convnissioncrs that the Armada was 
ncft, intended against England, if the terms for which 
they were treating eshould be agreed on. There seems 
to have hten no duplicity fa this, because in that case it 
would'inynediateljs-have been directed against the 
United Provinces. Honourable dealing, however, was 
so little practised, or so little understood, in tliose times. 
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i^st these conunS^donm thought themselves in danger,^ 
because no hostages*]|pid been taken for their safety; 
and when ^ey obtained a passport and a convoy to the 
frontiers, they ga^ great thanks to the Danish eorc^ 
missioners, and much coQifneniibd the prince’s honour¬ 
able disposition in thauhe had so justly kept hia word 
with them*”* That prince, as s^n as he was assured 
that the Armada was on its way, had mmle over his 
command in the Netherlands to the old lord 4of Mans- 
felt ; and in that same spirit of Romish devotion, in 
which the expedition was set forth, went im pilgrimage 
to our lady of Halle, the most noted idol in those foun- 
trics, tliat he mig|;^t obtain her patronage and protection 
in this great attempt at the ^nquest of England. Re¬ 
turning from thence he repured to lfunkirk,^'here he 
was to embark: there he heard the firing on the coast, 
found that Stanley’s regiment of deserters w^ the only 
one which had embarked, and thatfthe other |rooj»8 were 
as little willing to go ow board the ships as the ships 
themselves were likely to get out or the harbour.^ 

It had been concerted with tlie States, that a squadron 
of about thirty ships, under Cornells Lonke van Ro- 
sendael, should unite with Seymour’s sqyadron, and 
take its station between Dover and Calais. It had 
sailed with this intention, but a storm htd compelled it 
to put back to Zeelai^l; and some of the Englfsh* too 
prone to put a sinigier interpretation uplm all the 
actions of their allies, complaine.d of this, as th^re 
had been an intentional breach of faith. But the 
squadron performed better service than if Ihe original 
plan had been carried into effect; for, when the weathe^ 
allowed of its again coming ^rth, it joined the admiral 
c" Zeeland, Justinus van Nassau, and the vice-admira] 
of Hollanfl, Jonker Pieter van dor Does, who had wfih 
them about five and.iiirty sail oi from 80 to 250 
tong; 1200 soldiers were oft board, selected* fron^all 
the regiments in the service of 4he States, good 
soldiers, accustomed sea servi/^; **nd with part oJ 

+ Ib. 100" 
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Hhis fleet they watched every^ creai?' and haven in 
Flanders, and with the remaind^*blockaded Dunkirk.* 
In vain did the duke of Medina Sidonia despatch 
measeng^ after messenger to the prince, urging him to 
send fprty light vesselsifor thp immediate protection of 
the Armada, cumbered as itc^was by the unwieldy 
strengtli of its own ships, and entreating him to put 
to sea with his army, that they might proceed together 
to the Thames. His flat-bottomed boats were leaky; 
his provisions were not ready ; his men were not willing: 
the sailors had been brought together by compulaon, 
and Vere deserting as fast as they could from what they 
knew to be a desperate service: the gfUeys which might 
have cleared the way for ^im (if it could have been 
cleared) diad been lost on the voyage; and the great 
general of his age knew that if he attempted to sail 
from Dui|kirk in the face of the Dutch fleet, it would 
be wilfully exposin^*himself and his army to immi¬ 
nent and certain destruction.♦ o Yet, unless some effort 
were made, all th^se mighty preparations would be 
frustrated, and Spain would suffer a loss of reputa¬ 
tion not to be repaired; an<l he promised, if wind and 
tide permit^d, to join them within three days.t 

Fair as the hopes of the English were at this time, 
and* admirable*^ as their conduct had been froiA the 
liout that the Armada came in sight, it has been justly 
observed it* that the Spanish di^ke had thus far con- 
dirhted^ his great expedition with as little evil and 
annoyance as could have been reasonably expected. The 
danger to flingland was still undiminished. The Armada 
Vad arrived unbroken at the point intended for its 
junction with the force from Flanders : it still appeal^ 
^invincible to all except Jthe ISnglish and the Dutch, and 
ex*bept those also 'vvho, in the confidence of its invinci¬ 
bility, had embarked in it. While it lay off' Calais, in this 
anxious ihterval of expectation, Flemings, Walloons, 
and French came tl..ick and threefold to behold it, ad- 

* Bor 321. S23. 

f Camden, 41‘l. Grimstone, 1003. Turner, 680. t Turner, 679. 
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miring the excteding* greatness of the ship6> and thd% 
warlike order. I'hft greatest kept the outside next the 
enenay^ like strong caslfesj fearing no assaultthe lesser 
placed in the middl%ward.'* * At this time ^e English 
might regret the loss of ^CaligB; but never were the • 
oouncils of England mor$ wisely directed. The S^anidt 
ehips^ ** as castles pitc^Ked in the sea, had their bulks 
60 planked with great beams, that bullets might strike 
and stick, hut never pass through, so that little availed 
the English cannon, except only in playing on !heir masts 
and tackling.” In this respect they seeme(j|^as invuhier* 
able as the floating batteries employed agamt^t (^ilgraltar. 
And their height was such, that our braved seamen 
were against anj' attenipt at boarding them. These 
things had been well perpenied by Elkabeth’yninisters, 
and the lord admiral was instructed to convert eight oi^ 
his worst vessels into fire ships. The orders arrived in 
mch good time, and were obeygd with su#h alacrity, 
that within thirty hour| after the enemy hadpeast anchor 
oft' (^alais these ships were diburdened of all that 
was worth saving, filled with combustibles, and all their 
oidnance charged; and their sides being smeared with 
pitch, rosin, and wildfire, tliey were sent, in the dea<l 
of the night, with wind and tide, against the Spanish 
fleet; which when the Spaniards saw, the whole sea 
glittering and shining with the flames thereii>f,. they 
remembered those terrible fire-ships whiqji had been 
used in the Scheldt, Ind the fearful ary of * The of 
Antwerp ! ’ ” ran through the fldtet. They appft'hended 
not the danger of fire alone, but all the evils that 
deadly engines and murderous inventions” couhl 
inflict: some cut their caljles; others iet their hawsers 
flip, and in haste, fear,* and confusion, put to sea, 
happiest they who could first be gone, though feiy <flr 
none could tell which^sourse to 

• • 

* Stowe, 74S. “ Fresh victuals were straiKbt brought aboard X^tains 
and cavaliers might have what they would ^ their uortSy, and ^ve the 
French so liberally, that within twelve hours au egg was worth sixpence, 
besides thanks " 

f Hakluyt, 601. Strype, bSl. Camden. 415. Grimstone, lOOS. Bor. 334. 
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July^, Id, this dlonfusioti, the largest o& the .gaflesw^ 
'Q^inanded by P, ,Hugo de Masada rao foul 
otlier ship, leat her rudder, floa^d about at <he 
of the tide, and, making the neatt^oming for Calais, 
t ac well as she 'could, r^ uppn the sands. There diwf’' 
was pt^esently assailed by the Knglish small craft, who 
lay baftering her with their gimst but dared not attein]^ 
to board, till the admiral sent an hundred men in his 
boats, under sir Amias Preston. The Spaniards made 
a brave re'sistance, hoping presently to be succoured by 
the prince of Parma, and the action was for a long time 
douhlful. At length Moncada was shot through the 
head, the galleas was carried by boarding, and most of 
the Spaniards, leaping into the serf, were drowned. 
The Veeder of thu fleet, IM, Antonio de Manriijue, was 
(one of those who reached the shore; and he was the 
first person that carried certain news to Spain of their 
now vimible navy.’^, This huge bottom, manned with 
400 Boldiels and tSOO galley-s|^ve8, had also 50,000 
ducats on board ; i booty,” says Speed, well fitting 
tlie English soldiers’ aftections/’ Having ransacked all, 
and freed the slaves from their miserable fetters, they 
]yere about to set that vessel of emptiness on fire; 
but the governor of Calais would not permit tliis, fear¬ 
ing, it is said, |he damage diat might thereupon ensue 
to ^*e tpwn and haven. He fired, therefore, upon the 
captors, an^ the ship and ordnance became his prise. * 
The duke, when the fire-ships* were first perceived, 
had ordt'red the whole fleet to weigh anchor and stand 
off to sea, %nd when the danger was over, return every 
|hip to its former station. The first part of this order 
they were too much alarmgd to wait for or to heed; 
and when he leturned himstlf, and fired a signal fw 
€ timers to follow hib example, the gun was heard hy 
few, because they were scatterj|d all about, and driven 
by fear, pome of tliera i^^ the' wide sea, and some 
ainewg ^^he shoals of Flanders.” Little broken yet in 
strength, tfibugh now losing fast the hope and ihe con- 

Wnkiuvt, Strype, Camden, ut siipr? 
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fidence with whi^ thfey had set fdrth, they ranged 
themselves again in «|der off Gravelined; and there 
they were bravely atta^ed. Drake and Fenner were 
the first who assailerU them: Fenton, Southwell, Bees- 
ton, Cross, and Reyman f^low^d; and then the lor<l 
admiral came up, with lo?d Thomas Howard and lord 
Sheffield. They got the wind of the enemy, who were 
now cut off from Calais roads, aiW preferred any in¬ 
convenience rather than change their array or^ separate 
their force, standing only upon their defence. And 
albeit there were many excellent and warl^c ships in 
the English fleet, yet scarce were there two or threspand 
twenty among them all which matched ninety of the 
Spanish ships in bigness, or could convenitntly assault 
them. Wherefore, using thftir prerof^tive o]^ nimble 
steerage, whereby they could turn and wield themselves 
with the wind which way they listed, they came often- 
ti’-iies very near upon the Spaniardsjpand chargcH them so 
sore, that now and thei^ they were but a pife's length 
asunder ; and so continually gi\infj%hem one broadside 
after another, they discliarged all" their shot, both great 
and small, upon them, spending a whole day, from 
morning till night, in that violent kind of conflict.”*• 
“ We had such advantage,” says lord Monmouth, 
both of wind and tide, that we liad a glorious day of 
them, continuing fight from four o'clock in the merning 
till five or six at night.” During this actio% the Spa- 
itiartls, lying close under their fightifig sails,” passfc^d 
Dunkirk with a south-west wind, close followed their 
enemies. Their great ships were found vulnerable in 
the close action of that day; many of them were# 
pierced through and through, between wifid and waters 
on? ''.as sunk by captain Crftss, iii the Hope: from the 
few of her people who were saved, it was learnt th^it* 
one of her officers, having proposed^to strike, was put 
to death by another; the hrojlier of the slain instantly 
avenged his death, and then the shi^went down.* TWo 
others are believed to have sunk. The Sf. Philip end 


* ’ "-kluyt, 602 
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‘ the*St. Matthew^ both Portugu^ g^aMeoas, were mneb 
shattered* B. Biego de in the latter> en¬ 

deavoured to assist the former^'bnt in vain*; fear bding 
sore battled with many great «bot by Seymour and 
' W^inter/' and the ma^. shot away, the St. Philip was 
driv^ near Ostend: as a' last .dbance, the officers en¬ 
deavoured to make,for a Flemish port ; but finding it 
impossible to bring ship into any friendly harbour, 
they got to Ostend in the boats, and the galleon was 
taken possession of from Flushing. The St. Matthew 
suffered s(^ much, and leaked so fast, that the duke 
seni'-a boat to bring Pimentel and some of the chief 
persons on board his own ship. A sense of honour 
withheld them from abandoning their men, and looking 
solely to the preservation of their own lives. The 
duke then charged them to keep company with him; 
but this was impossible: in that danger the one vessel 
could not slacken it» course, and the other could make 
little wayfor the water came-in so fast, that fifty men 
were employed at''\he pumps. Seeing himself tfms 
necessarily forsaken, Pimentel resolved to run aground 
on the Flemish coast; but here he was discovered by 
<^Bome of tlie Dutch ships, which had their station upon 
that coast; and, after losing some forty of his men in 
vain resistant®, struck to Pieter Van der Does. The 
ship sunk in one'of the 2^1and ports; and its flag was 
suspended as a trophy in St. Peter’s church at Leyden ; 
a> city which hah been in no light degree beholden for 
its o’v^h glorious deliverance to the illustrious family of 
Dousa.* '* 

July* Still the duke did not despair of eventual success ; 

31. un unexpected respite was afforded him; for the English 
had expended their aip munition, and were forced to send 
* for a supply; and taking advantage of a strong west- 
north-wester, the, Vrmada made an effort to regain his 
position*in the straits, thrt the prince might join them, 
'fhe *tipi^it in which this resolution was taken was 
better than'' the seamanship: that wind carried th^ 

* Bor. S2S. Hakluyt, 602,603, Camden, 415. Gtimstoae, 1004. 
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towards the shdl^^ws Ittd sands en the Ze^hd eoast ;# 
and g^ad were they #||^n it came to the south «nd et^ 
sibted them to aToid the dangers hy^ which they must 
otherwise soon haHe found themselve5*^urr(mnded« 
That day Drake wrote to MSalsiilgham,—" We have iMfe 
army of Spain before us» and mind to wrestle apu^ with 
him. There was never any t^ing pleased better than 
seeing the enemy dying with a southerly wind to the 
northward. I doubt not, hut ere it lo9g> so to 
handle the matter with the duke of Sidonia, that he 
shall wish himself at St, Mary's Port, am^ng his vine 
trees. God give us grace to depend upon hilt; so 
shall we not doubt^victory, for our cause is good.” But 
the hopes which l>rake entertained of a*brilliant vic¬ 
tory * were not to be fui^Ued. I^oi^h had been 
achieved by the councils and the hand of man. That* 
providence which had confounded the devices of the 
enemy effected by the agency of element the rest. 
T|ie duke advised wilh his officers in«tfie evening 
what course, after these unexpectea disasters, should be 
pursued. They were now experimentally convinced that 
the English excelled them in naval strength. Several of 
their largest ships had been lost, others were greatly dal 
maged : there was no port to which they could repair ; 
and to force their way through the victorious English 
fleet, then in sight, and amounting to 140 siSl,*was 

* “ And here," says Sir VVIlUam Monaon, op;>ortunity u,s 

to have followed the victory upon them; for if we had once more oJWred 
them tiKht, the general, it was thought, hy Ircrsuasion of hia corje^sor, waft 
determined to yield; whose example, ’t is very likely, would have made the 
rest to have done the like. But this opportunity was lost; itot through the 
negligence or backwardness of the lord admiral, but merely through the 
want of providence in those that had the charge of fiirniynlng and prtR 
Vi ding for the fleet For at that time of so great advantage, when tWiy 
rtvre to examine their provisions, thfy found a general scarcity of powder 
Bi”" shot, for want whereof they were forced to return home. Another 
op)>ortunlty was lost, not much inferior to the other, by not sending pat^ 
of our fleet to the west of Ireland, where the Spaniards, of necessity, #ere 
to pass, after so many dangers ^nd disasters as they had endured. If we 
had been so happy as to have.fflllowed their coi#se, as it was both thought 
and discoursed we had been absolutely victorious over this great and 
formidable navy, for they were brought to that necessity, that they 
willingly have yielded, as divers of tneni confipsed that w^e smpwreckcd 
in Iceland. By this we may sec how weak and feeble tlfb oesigns of man 
are in respect of the Creator; and how indifferently he dealt betwixt the 
two nations, sometimes ^vlng one, sometimes the other, the advantage, yet 
so Chat He only ordered the battle.’'—CAorcAtffs.Cofferfton, iiL iStf. 
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c plainly and confessedly imposSible^^ * They resolved> 
therefore^ upon returning to^Spain by a northern 
course; and in that determination, having gotten more 
sea room for their huge-bodied bullis, spread their tnain* 
^ils, and made away ^ fast as wind and water would 
give tlSem leave. But Burely,”'’sq,y8 Speed, if they had 
ktiown the want of powder that our fleet sustained (a 
fault inexcusable updn our own coasts), they no doubt 
would ha^ve stood longer to their tacklings. But God, 
in this, as in the rest, would have us to acknowledge, 
that we we^e only delivered by his own gracious pro- 
viderce and arm, and not by any policy or power of 
our own.” The lord admiral left Seymour to blockade 
the prince df Parma’s force, and followed what our 
chroniclf^rs now' Viall the "f^incible Armada, not without 
‘ some apprehension that they might put into Scotland ; 
but leaving Scotland on the west, they bent towards 
Norway, * ill-advise*’, but that necessity urged, and C]k)d 
had infatultyd their councils, fo put their shaken apd 
battered bottoms irfib those black and dangerous seas.” 
And the English having, in Drake’s words, cast them 
so far to the northward, that they could neither recover 
fEugland nor Scotland, thought it best to leave them to 
those boisterous and uncouth northern seas.”* 

!^t while the loss which they had hitherto sustained 
wasras*yet uncertain, and the opinion on shore was that 
they would return to the straits, it was still thought 
probable that the*prince of Parma might effect a land¬ 
ing. Elizabeth, who had not easily been dissuaded 
from her intention of being present in the battle where- 
(iver it should be fought, went to the camp at Tilbury. 
Prom the time that camp,.was formed, a true Engl^ 
spirit had been shown t][jiere.' ** It was a pleasant sight,” 
'says the good London chronicler’!', who himself had seen 
it, to behold the ^oldiers as they marched towards Til« 
bury, their cheerful countenances, couragous words and 
ge^ureti, dandng leaping wheresoever they came. 
In the camp’their most felicity was the hope of fighting 

'* Hakluyt, 603. Speed, 862. Turner, 681. + Stowe, 744, 
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with the enemy, wjiere,* oft-times, divers rumours ran of 
their foes' approach, that present battle would be 
given them*^ then were they as joyful at sudi news as 
if lusty giants were to run a race." Wh^ the queen 
came among them, full of princifly resolution, and moi^ 
than feminine courage," she rode through, the^ranka 
with a general’s truncheon in her hand, sometimes With 
a msu-tial pace, another while ge^ftly, like a woman: 
'' incredible it is," says Camden, how rouc|^ she en¬ 
couraged the hearts of her captains and soldiers by her 
presence and her words.”—“ 1 think," saj|» Leicester, 
the weakest person among them is able to raatcP the 
proudest Spaniard that dare land in Englatid!" Her 
speech at tliis memorable time has been pre*served*, and 
well might it animate them. My lofing peofle," she 
said, we have been persuaded by some that are care¬ 
ful of our safety to take heed how we commit ourselves 
t;,‘ arnied multitudes, for fear of troichery; bift I assure 
yo^ 1 do not desire tf live to distrust*rify faithful 
and loving people. Let tyrants ^lar 1 I have always 
so behaved myself, that, under God, I have placed 
my ehiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts 
and good will of my subjects ; and, therefore, I am* 
come amongst you, as you see, at this time, not for my 
recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the n^dst 
and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst yOu ‘all, 
to lay down for my Gqjl, for my kingdom, and for my 
people, my honour and my blood even*in the dust. • 1 
know I have the body but of a weak and feeble #)Tnan, 
but I have the heart and stomach of a kingf and of a 
king of England too; and think it foul scorn that* 
Piiji^ina, or Spain, or any prince of Eurolfe, should ilai% 
to ..jvade the borders of ifly t^alm; to which rather 
than any dislionour shall grow by me, I myself will take" 
up arms, I myself willebe your general, judge, and 
rewarder of every one of yoiw virtues in the *fteld. I 
know already for your forwardness ij^ou hav^ dftserved 
rewards and crowns; and we do assure you, on the 
• Somers Tracts (Scott’s edition), i. 429. 
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MWord of a prince, they ehall he ptid yop. In tho 
mean time mylieotenanUgeneral^^U be in my stead, than 
whom never prince commanded a more nolil€ or worlhy 
subject, not«doubting but by y^r obedienjM; to my 
^bneral, by your concord in Jbe camp, and ynur valour 
in we shall shortly |iave a famous victory, 

over those enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of 
my people.” *“ 

While,she was at dinner that day in the general's 
tent, there came a post with tidings that the prince of 
Parma and his forces had embarked for England, 
and i&at his arrival with all possible speed was to be 
looked for, Tlie news was immediately published 
through the ''camp * ; and assuredly,the enemy had 
set foot upon our^shores, th'ey would have sped no better 
' than they had done at sea, such was the spirit of the 
nation. This intelligence was soon disproved; but after 
it was cerlain that by. God’s mercy the danger had been 
averted, s6ti?-e time elapsed ficfore the fate of the 
Armada was ascert^ned. Statements of its success 
were confidently circulated upon the Continent, and 
credited according to the wishes of the hearer. It was 
affirmed that great part of the English fleet had been 
taken, great part sunk, and the poor remainder driven into 
the Thames rent and torn that they were utterly 
discomfited, and that Drake was made prisoner.f 
Poems wen composed in honour c^f the victory, as poems 
ha«?.' been composfed to predict it. It was believed at 
Rome that Elizabetli was taken, and England conquered ; 
and cardinal''Allen is said to have made a feast in honour 
the event, and invited to it the Scotch, Irish, and En¬ 
glish' who wefe'in that city,! Bui in vain, meantime, 
was the ship looked for jn the Spanish ports that should 
bring good tidings home I The unhappy fleet, after 
the English had gjven over the pursuit, threw their 

** (1 
I '.^urner, G82. note ^ 

f •* Anil that there was in bis ship a piece of twent)».fivo spans, of 

one quintal ai- m\.nition, made on purpose, of one only shot, to sink the 
admiral of Sjiain ; hut it pleased ('kkI, though she was hurt therewith, yet 
she was repaired again, and overcame the English &eeV-^Strjfj>c'sApp. 
b. il no. 55. 
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mules and hursesKv^erbAard lest their water should iail. 
They knew that they ti^ no relief to expect in Scoto 
limd, and (hat Norway could not supply thdt wants ; 
so taking some captuved fishermen for pilotf^they sailed 
between the Orkney and the Fenoe islands; and wheS 
they had reached the latitude of sixty-twoj an((were 
some 300 miles from any land, the duke ordered them 
each to take the best course they cdbld for Spain. He, 
himself, With sOme five and twenty of the s}pps that 
were best provided, steered a straight course, and 
arrived in safety. The others, about fortyjn number, 
made for Cape Ciear$ hoping to water there; but a tiorm 
from the south-west overtook and wrecked many of 
them upon the Irish coast. Their treatment there is 
the only circumstance in tiSe whole *hiBtory#of this 
enterprise, which is disgraceful to an English name. 
For the lord deputy, sir William Fits;william, ^fearing 
they should join the rebels, and sSfcing that Bingham, 
the governor of Connaught, refuslNL to obejj flis merci¬ 
less orders concerning them, sent mis tlejmty marshal, 

who drove them out of their hiding places, and be¬ 
headed about 200 of them,” The queen condemned 
this cruelty from her heart, though no such nunishment* 
as he deserved was inflicted upon Fitzwilfiara. Ter¬ 
rified at this, the other Spaniards, sidk and staged 
as they were, committed themselves to the sea in* their 
shattered vessels, and v^y many of them wereiswallowed 
up by the waves.”* But with some oPthe officers who 
escaped this butchery, Tyrone concerted his reb«lllion,f 
It is supposed that more than thirty of ftieir ships 
perished off the coast of Ireland, with the greater ^art* 
of^heir crews. Two vessel were casfaway on thb 
couuc of Norway. Some few, li&ving a westerly wind, 
got again into the English seas; of these, two were* 
taken by the cruisers off'^lochelle, aqg^ one (a great gal¬ 
leass) put into Havre. Abowt 700 men who Were 
ashore in Scotland were there hum^ely trea^ed^ am, 
with Elizabetli’s consent, were, at the )irince of Parma’s 

• Camden, 417. t Fiennes Morypon, 8. Carte’s Ormond, i. 58. 
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« reciuefit, tent over to the Netblrl&tt^fi. Belies of ttiis 
great destmotion are still som^i^es brought to li^t. 
It is not long since the remains of an anchor, svhfch 
appeared tQ%ave belonged to th^Armada, waS pideed 
up in,a fisherman’s triwl off Dover; and in 1832 one 
of thfir cannon* was found ,on the coast of Mayo. 
Of the whole Armada, only fifty-three vessels returned 
to Spain; eighty-one were lost; and of 30,000 soldiers 
who were embarked, nearly 14,000 were missing, the 
prisoners being about 2000. 

Philip’s cbehaviour when the whole of this great 
calamity was known should always 'be recorded to his 
honour. He received it as a dispens^fion of I^ovidence ; 
and gave, and commanded to be given, throughout Spain, 
thanks ik God and the saints that it was no greater. 

Sept. England having thus been “ delivered by die hand of 
8* the Omnipotent, and the hoar put back that sought to 
lay her vineyard wrff;tc,” Elizabeth ordered a solemn 
thanksgivmjij- to be c#*l^:brated sft St. Paul’s, where eleven 
of the Spanish ensi^s were hung upon the lower bat¬ 
tlements, as palms of praise,” says Speed, for Eng¬ 
land’s deliverance, a show, no doubt, more acceptable 
*lo God thap when their spread colours ilid set out the 
' pride of their ships, threatening the blood of so many 
innocent and fiithful Christians.” On the following day, 
whithVas Southward: fair, the same flags were displayed 
upon London bridge. They were ;ftnally suspended in St. 
Paul’s. Less peVishahle trojihies were deposited in the 
Tower, where many of the arms taken in the captured 
ships are stfil preserved; and not a few instruments of tor- 
fture, wickedly devised, but more probably intended for 
the puuishmeai of offences on board, than for the pse 
^of their inquisitors, who, if the conquest had been 
effected, might have found racks in England, and would 
have had fire and faggot at cofiimand. Another great 
tljanksgi’Jing day was celdirated on the anniversary of 
the qiAJerit’s ^accession, which was long and most fitly 
observed as a holiday in these kingdoms: one of greater 

* It is now in lord Sligo’s possession. 
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two (J^aafter^ throughout the ifsalro; nudj 
on the Sunday fott^ing, the queen repaired ar in 
public, but Christian,Triumph, to St. Paul’s. Her privy 
council, her nobility^ the French ambaesadbj, the judges, 
and the heraldji, attended h|r. The streets were* 
hung with blue cloth, the several companies, their 
liveries, being drawn up on both sides the way, with their 
banners in becoming and gallant Ihrder." Her chariot* 
was made in the fbrm of a throne with fo^ir pillars, 
and drawn by four white horses; alighting from it at 
the west door of St. Paul’s, she there kn^t, and, with 
great devotion, audibly praised God, acknowl^girig 
him her only defender, who had thus delivered the 
land from the ra^e of the enemy. PieAe, bishop of 
Salisbury, who was her iftrd almclher, piAached a 
sermon, wherein none other argument was bandied, 
but only of praise and glory to be renderetl unto God. 
A ud, when he had concluded, thi queen hAself (like 
unto another Joshua, IJavid, aJIid Josias^ *ivith most 
princely and Christian speeches, e^ortt'd the people to 
tile due performance of those religious services of 
thankfulness unto (Jod." f It was manifest, indeed, that 
over-ruling Providence had preserved them.^ Well aneP 
proi>erly has it been observed by the ablest of our naval 
biographers:}:, that, great as were the Pxp]oi|S'Of^tlie 
English fleet, they were as nothing compUr^ With 
what the elements w-rought for England ; and that this 
our ancestors proclaimSd with one accbrd, breathing 
tile pure spirit of that blessed Reformation whiAi had 
been so recently achieved for them.” 'Mie people 
of England have never, since the Norman conquest, 
been diaslised by the hand pf a foreign •enemy: wbell 

* ‘ t’wchM," says Camden, “were nnt^hen so niurh in use ainui^ 
IMrinco# as now they are amonR'.t private men.” ^ 

t Memoirs of Celebrated Nav.d C'ommaiiders, illustrated by engraviiiifs 
from original picliirf. m the Nmal (tallery offcreenwieh Hospital, by 
Iktward Hawke Locker, r>Kq *1 rannjjf; reior to this work Without re. 
gretting that Mr, Locker should have been eoinpelled by ill healtl^o liilffr 
to a singlc^uluinc a work for which he was in cturry respect ff> eminently 
qualified 

i Speed, 862. ( anidcn, 418. Strype, 27. 
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tilieir own folly and thoir.own sits brought Upon 
them God's judgments, the instructive punishment has 
been administered by their own HKnds. • 

Lord Effingham was rewarded ^th a pension. Tht‘ 
qileen many times cororpendgd him and the captains of 
her sh^s, as men born for fhe preservation of their 
country. A greater service it ha^ never fallen to the lot 
of any Englishman to perform. True it is," says 
Fuller, was no deep seaman (not to be expected 
from one of his extraction) ; but he had skill enough 
to know iho|^ who had more skill than himself, and to 
follovf- their instructions, and would not starve the 
queen’s service by feeding his own sturdy wilfulness, 
but was ruled by the experienced in 'sea matters ; the 
queen hflfung a ftavy of o!Bc, and an admiral of osier.” 
*IIe did good'Service afterwards at Cadiz, being joint 
commander with the earl of Essex in that famous ex¬ 
pedition, And, for th^, service, was advanced to the title 
ol’earl of Nopinghamj4.s desceqfled from the Mowbrays, 
some of whom had ifeen carls of that county. On the 
apprehension of another invasion, at a time when it 
was known that Essex entertained rash and dangerous 
designs, lord Nottingham was intrusted with the com¬ 
mand of bot*n fleet and army, “^with the hi}-,h and very 
unusual title oifclord lieutenant-general of all England ; 
an office scarcely known to former, never owned of 
succeetUngjtiines, and which he held with almost regal 
authority for the^' space of six wrecks, being sometimes 
with tRe fleet in the Downs, and sometimes on shore 
with the tSbrees."* It was to him, who, the queen 
tjaid, w'as “ bom to serve and save his country," that 
Essix, after hk* insane insurrection, yielded himself a 
prisoner ; and to him that 'tlic queen, upon her deiCh, 
*inftde that wise and constitutional declaration concerning 
her successor, — “^My throne ^as been held by princes 
in the way of succession, |pnd ought not to go to any 
but ray next and immediate heir.” 

James continued him in his post of lord admiral. 


• Campbell, i. 377. 
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appointed him Ic^d Jiigh stew^ at his coronation, 
sent him ambassador 4 to Spain, and diose him for one 
of the commissioners ho treat of an union between 
England and Scotlanc|| * The last honour wjiich fell to 
his lot was that of conveying th| elector p^atine and* 
his bride, the princess Elisabeth, to Flushing. the 

age of eighty-three he resigned his post, retaining, by 
special patent, the precedence whicS it had given him; 
and, in his eighty-seventh year, dying in peace at |fa1ing. 
House, in Surrey, was buried in the family vault 
under the chancel of Hyegate church. His^office had 
been of great profit, prizes being so frequent in #iat 
age j buf great,” says Fuller, his necessary, and vast 
his voluntary, expenlies; keeping seven standing houses 
at the same time: so that the i^onder is'hot greet if he 
died not very wealthy." 
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Artillery^ p. .58. 

% 

The follo'wing orders respecting stone bullets, and the carriage 
of artillery, wore issued !ji the year 1418. 

Super factura lapidum pro gunnis, de intendelftlo. 

Rex dilectls »ibi, Johanni Louthe, clerico operatioiiuai 
Ordinationih' nostra*, jet Johanne Rcnet, de Madeston, Mason, 
saluteni, * 

Sciatis quod asslgnavimus vos*ad lot ciflhentariosifet labor- 
atores, quot neccssarii fuerint ])ro factuva septeni millium • 
lapidum, pro gunnis de diversis sortibus, una cum sitfficienU* 
stufTura lapidum pro eisdem, tarn infra quarreras^e Mades- 
tonuitlie quatn alibi, ubi melius vidc/ltis pro proficuo nostro 
expedire, arestandum et ca^liendum. ^ 

Et prn'fatos cimcnlarius in opt*ril)ii« nostris pra*dictis, ad 
vadiiv nostra, ponendum et in eisdem'detenendurn, quousque 
lapid^ •, prasdicti plenari'* facti fuerint et constriicti. 

Necnon ad tot carectas, batellas, et naves, un^ cum marinariis 
et laboiatoribus, quot pro cariagio, batillagio, ^eu frectagio* 
lapidum praedictoruin necessarian fuerint, <le locis ubi pr«‘- 
dicti }api<i<>s facti fuerint, infra rt'gnum nostrum Anglii^sen 
versus partes transmarinas transinitteudoniin similiter gapicn^ 
dum et pi ovidenduin. 


De omnimoda stuffura pro gunnis meinoratis. Rex dilecln 
sibi Johanni Louthc, clerico oiierationum Ordinatlunisnostra, 
salutem. 

Scias quod assignavimus te ad tot carpciitcrios, jmi^ur*, 
falsie s, earbonanos, ac alios a^fitices et laboratores unA rum 
suihcientti stuffuril de maereniio, s*lice, jiopiller, carboinbus,|l 
maritimis et salicis, et de ferro, quot pro fractiira tresceti- 
torum pavys grossorum |)«o gunnis, q^j^terviginti blokk, et 
septein niiUiuin tampons'pro e^dem; quinquaginfta jugorum 
de ligno pro bobus infra trahendis, centum cathenar^m ptTf 
eisdem, duodecim carectarum grossaruiJl pr(> pfiiifnis grossis 
supracariandis, viginti piparum de pidvere de carbonlbus salicis 

necessaria fuerint. 

r 
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V Arestandum, provid^ndum, et capfenllqpi|r, et in dsdem operi- 
bus nostris ponendum et cxpenden^.n. 

Ac etiam ad centum boves, tresclnto» et viginte equos, pro 
carectis preed|ptis utia cum trescentis colariis de corio, re- 
IfU'atis, cum <iamiB de ligno, ac stuMra rationabili de pipis 
rigebo\;ndes; hellebondeif et ^^djotyng-ledders, de corio, pro 
repara^ione trescentorum juirium [rays pro equis et cared^is, 
quadringentes tribulis, trescentis pekoys, ditobus barellis de 
calibe, ac aliis rebus qCibuscumque, pro Ordinatione praedictd 
necessariis. » 

Necnoit ad tot carectas, batellos, et naves, una cum mannariis 
et laboratoribus similiter capiendum et providendum, quot pro 
cariagio, batij,^agio, scu frectagio rerum praidictarum, de locis 
ubi pi ovidebuntur, infra regtiuin nostrum Anglia:, seu versus 
partes transmarinas, transmittendarum, sinn'liter capiendum 
et providendian. —■ Rymer, ix. 542, 543.* 


* The Great Harryf p. 179. 


“ The n^asts were in number*, — a usage which con¬ 
tinued in the rf'rst-ratc^n^without akeration, till nearly the end 
of the reign of Cliarlef I. : they were without division, in con¬ 
formity with those which had been in unimproved use from 
the earliest ages. This inconvenience it was very soon found 
^indisjiensibly necessary to remedy, by the introduction of se¬ 
veral joints, or top masts, which could be lowered in case of 
need, —an improvement that tended to the safetyof the vessel, 
whiqh might ver^' frequently, but for that prudent precaution 
have bii'en much endangered by the violence of the wind. 
The riggiijn; was simple, and, at firat, somewliat inadequate 
even to those hun)blc wants of ourt ancestors, which a com- 
parisoi^with the present .state of naval tactics fairly permits us 
to call them; but the defects were gradually remedied, as ex¬ 
perience pAigressiveiy pointed lliein out. The ornaments 
consisted of a multitude of small dags, disposed almost at 
r*n(hjm on dilFer'^nt parts of tJie deck or gunwale of the vessel, 
and of one at tiic head of eacikinast. i'he standard of fing- 
^ land w'as hoisted on that which occupied the centre of the 
vt%sel; enormous pendants, or streamers, were added, though 
an ornament which |iust have betn very often extremely in- 
convenienl. This mode of decoration was evidently borrowed 
tn^nsferred from the galley, in which class of vessels it 
* * * 

* Four of them uptight, forming a ripht angle, or nearly so, with the 
keel; and one ii.<(ed obliquely, which has, in later times, received the name 
ot the boltspnt. ,, 
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has been continued, or no striking variation, even to 

the present raomenf. , 

“ The general appear#)ce of tJie vessels, as given in tire ori¬ 
ginal drawing, have a wonderful resemblance to what we may, 
without any great strtteb of imagination, sufif^pse the master 
ship-builder to the emperoi* of China would construetj* iP 
ordered to prepare, as welflTrom ms own best expertence, as 
according to liis own id^s, a vessel of tliat given nllignitude 
and force. 

“ It must have been extremely narrow, and so high built, es¬ 
pecially abaft, in proportion to the length, as to bi^ in danger 
of oversetting wdth even a slight shuck of the sea, or being 
compelled to steer oti.erwise than directly from the wind j but 
it must not be forgotten, that the navigators o<*lhat time were 
not prepared fflr any other course. Their vessels were totally 
unfurnished with ^ueh sails as might liave |nabled them to 
haul close upon it, even Imd the foimation of the hulls per¬ 
mitted it; they hiul, therefore,*iriolhing fear fr(§n the con¬ 
sequence of the measure, which they were unable to carry 
into execution. The principles of ship-huililing, amd the gran^l 
rroportions to be observed in all the chief dii||cnsions, had 
been, as it were, traditionally hanrleft down through a series of 
years, so that it would htl^e been (^mied thc^rfit^ght of scepti¬ 
cism to have doubted the ijroprieiy « IheuJ in any one parti¬ 
cular. Like the galleys of ancient Floinc, they were extremely 
long, narrow, and lofty ; very unstable, and of course per¬ 
petually exposed to a frequency of accidents, which, without 
our krtowledge of the cause, would be now alpiost incrediltle, 
as we know them never to have ventured out of their ports, 
except in the summer months, and when*the wind blgw per¬ 
fectly favourable to ihcir intended course. 

I'lic rest of the ships which composed the English royal 
navy at this time, weft of far inferior ^oree, ^e largest not 
being of more than .SOO tons bur^|ien. and their numb*# ex¬ 
tremely limited, so that they arnounteil to no more tlian seven 
or eight vessels, some of which wore mere pinnaces.”—CAar- 
nock's Hisl- of Marine Architecture^ ii. ,30, 31, 


Sir J^dtoard IjTi/lfard, p. IKI, 

1512. Indenture heti^een the Kin" and his trusty and well 
beloved Sir Edward Howard, Knt, foi*his body, t^ien Ufrpointed 
admiral chief and general caftain of the army, now set^'iitiHhe 
sea for the salve guard and sure passage of th^ King’s subjects, 
frends, allies, and confederates. 

B B 4 
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He M’as to have 3000 men hames.Hj^d jTor Uie war, over and 
jlbove 700 soldiers, mariners, and guuj^er^, *ihat sliould be in 
the king’# ship called the Regent. 4 

Of which 18 were to be captains, 1750 soldiers, 1233 
mariners and ffr.n tiers. ff 

^ fl'lie admir^, for tlie maintaining of himself, and his diets, 
wages, and rewards, daily/during the voyage, 10 shillings. 

The tfaptains IRd- exe^t they \fe of tbe mimber of tlie 
king*s spears, which shdl be contented with* their turdinary 
wages. 

Soldiers, mariners, and gunners, 5 shillings per month fof 
w'ages, and 5s. for vitayles without any thing else demand* 
iugfor eitJicr, saving that they should have certain dead shorea. 

'J'he admitaF should receive three months pay for all in ad» 
Vance :^and at the same time 4.s. for the coote Of every captidtt 
and soldier and 1«. 8d. fur the coote of, every mariner and 
gunner. 

The flee| wus to If. of 18 slfjps. 

/ The Regent of lOlXl tons, for which the admiral was to 


havr* 50 dead shares, nnd four pilots. 


Tlie Mary Rose, - 

.X)0 

> * 34^ dead shares. 

]\*ter I’iomegranate 

400 

28 

udohn ship^ 

f .400 

-t. - iiS-i 

The Nicholas lleetfl 

400 

23f 

The Mary John - 

240 

- - aaj 

Anne of Greenwich 

KiO 

22 h 

Mary George 

300 

- - 22^ 

Dragon ^ - 

100 

22h 

Lyon 

120 

- - 22 A 

Barbara » - 

140 

22*j 

G*eoj;ge of Falmouth 

ih. 

- - ilf>. 

Peter of Fowey - 

120 

- lb. 

Nicholas''v>f Hampton 

200 

- -<8 22 

4VIartenet 

,180 

“ 22^ 

Gentft 

70 

- - 

Christoph^J Davy - 

IfiO 

- 22 

Sabyen 

120 

- 22 


.A^pdiAwo crayers for revictiialling and refreshing them. 

Every man to have 6fl. a day lyiiduyt Tnr)ney for the jouW'» 
ney from his house to the^port, accounting twelve miles a 
day’sjjournty. 

The king, forasmuch^as he had vic^fualled the said army and 
navy at his cf*st, to have one lial/ of ali manner of gains nnd 
wijlfh.igs (jf live war, all prisoners being chieftains or having 
the king’s adv r/'aries p'^wer, and one ship royal being of the 
portage of 200 tons or above, with the ordinance and apparel 
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of every such priaqi s*rul*all artiilory that may be taken in a,i|y 
ship,—xnU 356^31^9. 


Dtifllegh p-^ 26 * 

When the ear] of Warwick, in 1549, was made great admiral 
of England, Ireland, Wales, Cfj^is, Boulogne and the 
Marches, Niinnandy, Gascony, and Aquitaine, with all the 
“ jurisdictiones, auctoritates, Ubertatos, officia, feoia, proficua, 
vadia, emoiumenta, uTecca inaris, et maris ejcctutn, regarda, 
adVantagia, comniorlhates, et pra;eniinentias,” ^dunging to the 
office, he was to have rlie goods and chattels"of all ^aitors, 
pirates, homicides and felons, offending within his jurisdiction, 
and the goods debts, and chattels of all #vho aided and 
altftted them ; as also “ quorurg^'ijtiique ^igitivorum convicto- 
rum, attinciorum, ilampnatornm, utlagatorum.” ^ ^ 

Necnonetbona waviata, {lote/on,jetson,lagon,shares; I’ho- 
sauruin inventurn sen inveniendum, deodandii, ac flbna inimi- 
cnr itn pro dcrelictis liahita sive ha||enda, sen «asu fortuito 
reperta ant reperieuda, vel ipialiterjjjyinquc debitE^en dchenda, 
and all ♦‘casualia” bctwefti liigii aiu jow w'att*r mark, and in 
Jill creeks, rivers, and jiorts. • ' 

Moreover anchoragia, beaconagia, et lastagia, and all 
royal lish, viz. sturgiones, baleiias, cetas, por[»etos, delpbi- 
nos, regges, grfispes, et general iter catcros pisces qnoscumqye 
magnain sive ingeutam crassitudinem sive pinguedinem in sc 
habentes, such by aticient right and customs belonging to the 
high adtniiLil. * t 

Moreover all lines, recognizances, &c. for things within his 
jurisdiction; a salary of liOO marks, and full powi^^r of hearing 
and deciding all causet^ civil or critnimtl, within his CQgni- 
zanco, and all disputes l)et\veen nierchants and sliip towncis; 
and of proceeding against regraters aiul forcstallers, and of pre¬ 
serving the rivers, and ports, and lisii, punishfng those who 
used unlawful nets or other unlawful means in fishing, — 

Tner, :.v. 194-ii(X\ 


C'^rr/s, p. 257. 

Of what imporiance this place was deemeo, may iyst seen'uy 
the opening of that very curious poem, *The Libd of English 
Policy.” 
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notIis. 

The true process of Enjjjlish polVci^ * ( 

Of utherwai'd to keep this regior| * 

Of our Englond, (that no man niay denie 
Nor say o^ooth but it is one of tb^ best) 

Is this; tlfat wlio secth South, North, East and West, 
Chorish merchandise, t-eepAb: Adxnlraltie, 

Thaf we he masters of tlie narrc^v see. 

For Sigismurid the\freat emperour, 

(WliicJ) yet reignetli) when he was in this lond, 

With Icing Henry the fift, prince of honotir, 

Here much glory, as liim lliuught, he found; 

A iniglit^lund which had taken in hand 
'ItJ warre in France, and make mortality,v. 

And ever well kept round about the sea. 

And the kin!* thus he !laid ; My brother, 

(Wiieu he perceived two towns, Calys and Dover) 
OfaP your towns to cluise, of one and other 
To kce^n the sea, and soon to come over 
To warre outwards,*a.nd your reign to recover, 

Keep tflestt«two tovyiS^^sure, an4 your majestie, 

As your tweyne ejlfie, so keep the narrow sea. 

For if this sea he kept, in times of vi'crre 
Who can here pass vviihout danger and woe? 

Who can^scuije i who may mischief diflerre ? 

What inarcliandie may for by he agoeV 
For needes Itfin must take trew'es everj foe, 

Menders and Spain, and other trust, to me, 

Of else liindred ail for this Narrow Sea, 

• Hakluyt, i. 187. 


Spu7iii>h Armada* 

* The reader may be amused at seeing in what maimer nr 
Iljfiian* .Tesuit oP' the eighteenth century has represented thi 
failure of this expedition.' P. *Nicolo Partenio GiannetMiSt 
itiakes no mention whateveir of the English fleet ! 

Numerosa Tagi s^atioso e flun^re classis 
Egredetur, Zepliyrisque vylat fcllcihus : illam 
Div^f^ia; ingentes populoruin, ft regna Philippi 
Conflarbrk diiod^ia super, simul Indus uterque 
Argenti vim magnam, vim intulit auri magnam 
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Infect], factiqi^: ^ir^m tot millia tanto 
Sudarunt (l|)8ri,^tque inaumptus plurimus annus. 
Obs^xpuit Nereu§innantes gurgite turres 
Aspiciens; Ccelum num tantis viribus, inquit, 

His petitur ? ji'ellus etenim moliinine l^nto 
Non sat digna; tainen ^opi^, geutesque timete, 
Perniciem in vestram*magnrsi regis Iberi 
Tot formidandae vifes, totque^rnta pamntur. 

£t jam viciiii paritcr, pariierqi^ rcmoti 
Perculsi reges animis, quas tantus in eras 
Vertisset sese turbo. JVimiquo rebelies 
£t meritb Batavi, jamquo ultima fata tiincbont; 

Noc vacua ipsa metii turn Gallia; pluriraa belli 
Causa aderat, ruptum fu'dus, dataque lio^ibus a^a. 

At reliqtibs supra dira F.li/abetlia timebat; 

Monstrum hiyrendum, eadem vir, fa’inin^, nobile scortum, 
£t virgo, et conjtix : div^ia, liuinana sacerdos, 

£t regina, suis vertiquo ivgiquc vollbat $ 

Sub manibus: Stygiis inerlto damnata Cbymapra. 

Et poterat tantis armorum viiibus alta 
Exturbari sede, simulque tyrunnica toll! 
luiperia, et fidei revt>cari ad u^a Britanni, 

Cl iminibus magnis^opulunim^Numin:^lJlsa 
Ne contra obstiterint. Nwyie ^lira tunc Anglia digna 
Visa Deo : lachrvmis nectlurif scelcra alta {xiarat. 

Sed geiitis pro luort', did cunctantc Magislro, 

Seriiis oceani ad fines vcneie Britanni 
Vebvolaj turres centum, centmncjue cari\^, 

Et tornientorura numero, rostrisqiie tirnendae : 

Nam tempestates autuumi temjiore pi4mo 
Exortae, rapidique egressi e carcere vend, 

Viqiie freluin super cfi'usi, rabietjue furoregue 
llicct horretidos 6g;6re ad sideri ilu<^us. 

JEther turbinibus, nigreseuut ^equora vends 
Discissa, et cani monies volvuntur aquarum. 

Q.uis vero Austriacai classis qiji?at ore refellre 
Lucdficam visu faciein, miseraiulaq. fata? 

Et tristes gemitus, lacrymasq, tencre Huenles 
Torrentis de more ? VJflens tot gurgite Gauloa 
'J'erribiJiw nuper, ccelo cervief minuntes, 

Et tot rostratas, auroque armisque nltcntes 
Eluctibus insanis jatftari, et tiirbii^ eoeco. 

ToUj. duces illustrla nonyna, totque magistres 
Militia' claros ; juvenesque ad proelia lectos ; 

Imperio e toto, miseranda forte ptrire; ; 

Ceu plebeni ignavain, nullo certmnine, et armis 
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NOTK 8 . 


Depositis, ventis pra?tlain ot turgentibus un(li>>. 

Ipsi Trittmus, insBnt)<]ue Nuintua pcnti, 

(7laucusquc, Pborcus^jjuo, ft nuclus nembra Palemon 
lndigna% flevt^ ncccs • fly v ere profund is 
Moesta* Nergt'des, geiuitusque ded^^rc'f>nb antris, 

’’ Naiwiachicot 1. u. p. S4. 
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